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INTRODUCTION 


The casual visitor to Kashmir is immediately struck by the magnificent 
scenery of the Valley, with its beautiful lakes, lush vegetation and flour¬ 
ishing wildlife, and the unique nature of the culture and language of its 
people. He or she could easily be forgiven for overlooking the few ruined 
stone monuments that are scattered around the Valley, such as those 
of Avantipura, Martand, Patan and Parihasapura. Yet these are the only 
reminders of a rich Buddhist and Brahmanical architectural heritage, 
patronised by successive kings and their courtiers over many centuries, 
which is recorded in the Rajararahgini, the twelfth century chronicle of 
the ancient kings of Kashmir. The same record informs us of the abundant 
donations of metal and stone sculptures to these religious establishments. 
Much of this artistic heritage disappeared during the period of the Moslem 
conversions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when many of the 
former Hindu and Buddhist monuments and their images were destroyed, 
their sites appropriated for mosques, ziarats and burial grounds. However, 
it suffered earlier at the hands of the Hindu king Harsa in the late eleventh 
century, who despoiled the temples of many of their metal images, and 
again later during the Mongol incursions of the thirteenth century. Now 
just over thirty religious structures or complexes survive, which are ran¬ 
domly scattered around the valley. 

Another aspect of ancient Kashmir that is not generally known is its 
importance in the field of learning and philosophy. Buddhism was intro¬ 
duced in the time of Asoka, and the schools of Hinayana and Mahayana 
both flourished in Kashmir. Kaniska is said to have convened the fourth 
Buddhist Council there, and the Hinayanist Sarvastivadin sect compiled 
the Mahavibhasa, the first major Buddhist philosophical treatise. The 
Abhidharma, a collection of commentaries on the Buddhist sutras, was for¬ 
mulated in Kashmir, which the renowned Buddhist teacher Vasubandhu 
spent four years studying in the fourth century. The most famous teacher, 
the Chinese monk Xuanzang, the Master of the Law, spent two years in 
the seventh century studying and compiling texts of the Abhidharma in 
Kashmir. Thus from an early time, the valley was an important centre for 
the dissemination of Buddhist thought. As well as being a destination for 
foreign monks studying the dharma, Kashmir monks travelled to Central 
Asia and China spreading the dharma. This constant traffic of Buddhist 



Figure 1 Map of Kashmir and its vicinity with place names of major sites. 
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monks was important for the transmission of artistic styles from Kash¬ 
mir along the two branches of the silk route of Central Asia, where Kash¬ 
mir artistic influence is clearly seen. Kashmir was an important Vaisnava 
centre, the Samkitas of the Pancaratra (Sanderson 2009: 61) being com¬ 
piled here as well as the Visnudharmottarapurana, which was compiled 
here or its environs (Sanderson 2004: 275-6). It was famous too for its 
learned exegesis of the Saiva scriptures (see Sanderson 2007), both exo¬ 
teric (Saiddhantika) and esoteric (Trika, Krama). The greatest exponent 
of the latter was Abhinavagupta (950-1025), who stands out as one of the 
great thinkers of his age. Ironically he flourished in one of the worst times 
in the political history of ancient Kashmir. Kashmir was known for its 
renowned poets and writers such as Bilhana, Ksemendra and Somadeva, 
and many others whose names appear in the Rdjatarangi.nl, who are 
annotated by Ray (1975). 

Despite the massive destruction of its material culture, the early medi¬ 
eval sculpture of Kashmir is nowadays acknowledged to be an important 
regional style in the Hindu-Buddhist tradition of South Asia. Not only does 
the surviving stone sculpture of its Classical period from Parihasapura, the 
court capital built during the reign of King Lalitaditya (724-61), stand tes¬ 
timony to its former greatness, but many fine Kashmir Buddhist bronzes 
have been preserved in Tibet, where they were originally taken or com¬ 
missioned by Tibetan pilgrims, monks or rich patrons, or otherwise plun¬ 
dered by the Tibetan army during their campaigns in Bolor of the eighth 
century. The Chinese invasion of Tibet in the late 1950’s and the ensuing 
political upheaval with the exodus of the Dalai Lama and his followers 
resulted in many of these images appearing on the international art mar¬ 
ket, from where they found their way into public and private collections 
in India and the West. It was from the study of these bronze sculptures, 
few of which are earlier than the seventh century, that the importance 
of the tradition was first recognised. However, it has been barely realised 
that there was a long anterior history to the style. Many stone sculptures 
preserved in the Sri Pratap Singh Museum in Srinagar and at various 
locations in the Valley provide evidence of an earlier tradition, but their 
fragmentary condition and disparate nature have for long defied accurate 
analysis. Their classification forms a major part of this study. 

Interest in the pre-Moslem archaeology of Kashmir first developed in 
the nineteenth century, and largely focused on the ruined monuments 
and their architectural significance. Many of them were visited by the 
travellers Hugel, Moorcroft and Vigne who recorded their impressions, 
often inaccurately and with wild conclusions. The first architectural 
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survey was carried out by Cunningham (1848), who was intrigued by its 
western classical aspects. Apart from recording such distinctive features 
as their pyramidal roofs and pedimented trefoil doorways and elevations, 
he was struck by the pure form of the columns of many of the monu¬ 
ments, and their wide intercolumniation (roughly four times diameter). 
The use of a polygonal column with either twelve, sixteen, twenty or 
twenty-four flutes is unknown elsewhere in South Asia apart from those 
of the temple of Malot in the Salt Range, which was built under Kashmir 
influence. A fluted engaged column was found by Marshall at the site of 
the Dharmarajika Stupa at Taxila, 1 but otherwise no examples have been 
found in Gandhara art that would provide a clue to the origin of the Kash¬ 
mirian feature. Cunningham made few informed references to sculpture. 
However, he discovered a large fragmentary pahcamukhalihga at Pandre- 
than, of which no trace survives, discussed in Chapter 5. His survey was 
completed by Bishop Cowie (1865) who added a number of monuments 
that Cunningham had been unable to see. Cowie also excavated part of 
the courtyard of the Avantisvara temple at Avantipura. A further incon¬ 
sequential contribution was made by Newell (1869). Finally Cole (1869), 
supplementing the work of Cunningham and Cowie, published a fine 
collection of photographs and site plans of the major monuments. 

The abundant notes with which Aurel Stein equipped his translation of 
the Rajatarahgini of Kalhana, and the Memoir on the Ancient Geography 
of Kashmir that he appended to it (1900), contain many reports of large 
sculptures, sculpted slabs and Lihgas that were still lying around in his 
time, though these were rapidly disappearing into the construction of new 
roads, and as building material. However, his observations contain little of 
the sort of detail that would assist this study. His work is nonetheless of 
immense value in the light it throws on the history of the period of Karkota 
rule (626-855) during which Kashmirian sculpture was at its height. For 
the earlier, pre-Karkota period we are less fortunate. The main value of 
Stein’s work in this area lies in his demonstration that Kalhana’s account 
of the period is incoherent. Despite this, many historians continue to rely 
literally on Kalhana’s defective record. Throughout most of its early his¬ 
tory Kashmir was constrained by its more powerful neighbours, and was 
tied culturally and politically to Taxila, or ancient Gandhara, the flourish¬ 
ing culture of the Peshawar valley in the North-West, where the Gandhara 


1 Marshall 1951, 3, pi. 214, no. 25. An engaged fluted column, 1.45m. high, it has five 
double-ribbed flutings, and a quasi-Corinthian capital embellished with acanthus foliage. 
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style of Graeco-Buddhist sculpture held absolute sway. Consequently its 
access to other influences was very limited. 

The first major excavational work was conducted by Sahni in the years 
1912-14. He recovered a small group of Buddhist sculpture from Caiikuna’s 
Stupa at Parihasapura, and following Chatterji, whom he replaced, he 
unearthed many Brahmanical sculptures from Avantisvamin temple at 
Avantipur. Both these monuments can be reliably dated, and their images 
are important for the comparison of others in similar style of unknown 
provenance. Sahni also excavated a great quantity of sculpture from the 
site of two Buddhist stupas at Pandrethan, much of it fragmentary. Its 
style compares closely with that of a group of seventeen large Brahmani¬ 
cal sculptures accidentally found at nearby Badamibagh in 1926 during 
the construction of new military barracks. Sahni also excavated a group 
of detached Buddhist heads and other fragments of sculpture at Ushkur, 
near Baramula. 

These and other excavated sculptures, and isolated finds from other 
locations in the Valley, which continue to accumulate, are housed in 
the Sri Pratap Singh Museum in Srinagar, which was founded in 1898 by 
Captain Godfrey. 2 A small catalogue of the collection was prepared by Kak 
in 1923. Given its limited size at that time, and the extent of material from 
which he could draw conclusions, his general comments and the dates 
he ascribed to the sculptures are very plausible. He correctly assigned 
an important role to Gandhara art in the formation of the early Kashmir 
style. A comprehensive work followed in 1933, Kak’s Ancient Monuments 
of Kashmir, which is a general survey of the monuments and archaeo¬ 
logical sites. Its main contribution lies in its discussion of the terracotta 
floor tiles of Harvan, a site that Kak excavated. Many of these tiles are 
impressed with bold hgural, floral and foliate designs, reflecting a variety 
of influences including Gupta and Sasanian, which point to Huna patron¬ 
age. Since these tiles do not form part of the mainstream development 
of Kashmir sculpture, they will not be dealt with in any great depth in 
this study. Fabri (rg3g) later published the results of his research into the 
terracotta Buddhist sculptures found at Ushkur, and those at Akhnur, 
thirty kilometres from Jammu. He made further excavations at the former 
site, which brought to light several more terracotta heads and fragments 
of limbs and ornament. These too will not be discussed in any detail. 


2 A new museum has recently been built just behind the old one, but at the time of 
writing the collection was still being housed in the old building. 
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Following Indian Independence, interest in the art and archaeology 
of Kashmir continued to grow. Goetz (1951) wrote the first of a series of 
articles in which he correctly identified north Indian influences on the 
early medieval sculpture of Pandrethan and Parihasapura. However, he 
was unwilling to accept evidence of an anterior tradition, and rejected 
Kak’s claims of an earlier Gandhara influence. Many of his claims, such as 
his maintaining that Chinese influence was dominant in Kashmir sculp¬ 
ture of the sixth century, are wildly speculative, but his suggestion that 
the unique form of the fluted column was brought to Kashmir by dis¬ 
placed Byzantine artists has a certain appeal, if only because no better 
explanation exists. Barrett (1962) just over a decade later wrote a seminal 
article in which the bronzes of Kashmir and Swat were first identified. He 
compared features of several of the bronzes with those of sculptures and 
architectural ornamental relief work from both Parihasapura and Avan- 
tipura. He noted that the artistic influence of Kashmir was paramount in 
the north-west of the subcontinent from the eighth to the tenth century. 

Barrett’s article was followed in 1973 by Pal’s Sir George Birdwood 
Memorial lecture to the Royal Society of Arts in which he outlined the tech¬ 
nical and stylistic characteristics of Kashmir bronze sculpture, although 
he acknowledged that a chronological sequence had yet to be established. 
He illustrated a great number of high quality bronze sculptures that had 
entered American collections mostly in the previous decade. This was soon 
followed by his Bronzes of Kashmir (1975), the most comprehensive work 
yet written on Kashmir bronze sculpture. Another important contribution 
to the classification of the bronzes was made by von Schroeder (1981), 
who illustrated the entire corpus of Kashmir and Swat Buddhist bronzes 
known at that time. In his introductory chapters, he classified the Buddha 
images chronologically judging by the form of their robe and pedestal. 
A subsequent publication, Buddhist Sculpture in Tibet (2002), brought to 
light many other sculptures including a standing Kashmir Buddha figure 
dedicated during the reign of a King Durlabha according to an inscription 
on its pedestal, a work of paramount importance for the dating of the 
Classical style, and one that has completely altered our understanding of 
its development. 

The first serious attempt at a comprehensive study of early Kashmir 
sculpture was conducted by Paul (1986). It was extensively researched, 
but many of the conclusions are inaccurate. His field-work was done years 
prior to publication, and many new discoveries had meanwhile come to 
light. He identified what he took to be four isolated examples, which he 
placed in the fifth century, and classified four separate schools, all of 
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which he considered to have been active in the sixth. As will be seen, 
these conclusions cannot be justified. Further to this, in a general article 
(1989), I briefly isolated a number of stylistic criteria that could be used 
for classifying the sculptures into groups, and thus determining a sequen¬ 
tial development. Various aspects of the development of the style have 
been discussed in my subsequent articles. An exhibition of Himalayan art 
curated by Pal, with accompanying catalogue, held in Chicago in 2003, 
contained a large section of bronze and stone sculptures from Kashmir. 
More recently an exhibition of Kashmir art in 2007 also curated by Pal, 
and the accompanying catalogue that he edited, The Arts of Kashmir, 
brought together many previously unpublished sculptures. My chapter 
on the ancient architecture of Kashmir included in this publication pro¬ 
vides an archaeological context for the sculptures. Finally, Bhan (2010) 
has recently published an iconographical study of Brahmanical sculpture 
from Kashmir. 

The present study is primarily based on the stone and bronze sculpture 
collection of the Sri Pratap Singh Museum in Srinagar and the stone sculp¬ 
ture still in situ at various locations in the Valley, much of which is unpub¬ 
lished. However, comparisons are also made with stone, bronze and ivory 
sculpture in public and private collections in India and abroad. Most of 
the SPS Museum material is fragmentary, and only rarely do the isolated 
finds have a recorded provenance. The museum records are extremely 
unreliable, and there are no detailed excavation reports available. 3 


3 The original register dates from the foundation of the museum, but a revised regis¬ 
ter was compiled in 1965. Many sculptures in the collection were never accessioned in 
the original register at the time they entered the museum, and others have only general 
descriptions. A great number was apparently accessioned for the first time in 1965, many 
inaccurately, as will be seen. Both registers employ a simple numbering system for record¬ 
ing accessions. However, many of the stone sculptures still retain an old identification 
mark of a number preceded by the letters Aa, Ab, Ac and Ae. This system was in use in 
1923, for it was the one employed by Kak in his catalogue. Evidently, a register parallel to 
the original surviving one was also kept, but it had disappeared by 1965. 



CHAPTER ONE 


HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL BACKGROUND 
OF KASHMIR UP TO 1003 AD 


Physical Features 

Kashmir lies at the edge of the western Himalayas and is formed of a flat 
alluvial plain at an average altitude of fifteen hundred metres. It is roughly 
one hundred and thirty-five kilometres long, and from thirty to forty kilo¬ 
metres in breadth at its widest point in the south-west. It is drained by 
the Jhelum river (Skt. Vitasta), which rises in the extreme south-east of 
the Valley and flows in a north-westerly direction to the Wular lake in the 
north, from which it re-emerges to flow west towards the Baramula gorge. 
Between its source and the Wular lake, it is joined by a number of other 
rivers which drain the slopes of the surrounding hills. The most important 
tributary is the Sind river (Skt. Sindhu), which rises in the Gangabal lake 
(Skt. Uttaramanasa) beneath Mount Haramukh (Skt. Haramukuta) in the 
north-east. Historically, the river system, including the lakes and canals, 
was important for its waterways. The Jhelum was navigable from Khana- 
bal, where it enters the plain, down to the rapids just below Baramula. 
Most of the important towns and many of the religious foundations were 
built on the Jhelum, and the large blocks of stone used in their construc¬ 
tion were transported by river craft. 

The flat valley floor is interrupted, predominantly in the south-west 
and north-east, by a great number of high plateaux formed of lacustrine 
deposits, known locally as wudar or karewa (Skt uddara). These recall the 
Buddhist and Hindu legends, recounted in the NUamatapurana, and by 
Xuanzang and Kalhana, of the mythical draining of a lake which origi¬ 
nally submerged the Valley. Probably most of the valley floor was still not 
completely drained in the early centuries of our era, and early settlement 
was confined to the karewas, as noted by Gaur (1987: 327). The kingdom 
was traditionally divided into two main administrative units, Madavarajya 
(Ksm. Maraz) in the east and Kramarajya (Ksnr. Kamraz) in the west, with 
the capital Srinagar at their junction, but it is not known how early this 
division took place. 
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The most important natural feature is the ring of enclosing mountains 
that forms a solid barrier around the Valley. This defined the strict bound¬ 
aries of the country in ancient times, although political control often 
extended to the adjoining hill-states and beyond. The natural protection 
afforded by these mountains, and the eventual fortification of the passes 
leading to the Valley, ensured Kashmir’s security from foreign invasion, 
and helped shape the special character of its people. The encircling moun¬ 
tains consist of three ranges: the Pir Panjal in the south and south-west up 
to the Baramula gorge; the range running north from there up to Mount 
Haramukh; and the range running east from Mount Haramukh to the 
head of the Sind valley. These ranges were crossed by a series of passes in 
ancient times, few of which were all-weather passes. The Banahal pass in 
the south, which is now the vehicular route to the plains of north India, 
led to the Upper Chenab Valley. Three passes in the south-west led to 
the Panjab: the high Sidau or Budil pass, which leads directly to Akhnur 
and Sialkot in a straight line from Srinagar, the Pir Panjal pass, and the 
Toshamaidan pass. Several passes in the north led to the holy shrine of 
Sarada 1 in the upper Kishanganga Valley and beyond to Chilas, while the 
Dugdhaghata (Ksm. Dudkhut) pass led on to Astor and Baltistan (Bolor). 
Finally the Zoji-la pass in the east still remains the main route to Ladakh 
and Tibet. The western route via Baramula, which now leads to so-called 
Azad Kashmir in Pakistan, follows the right bank of the Jhelum, one hun¬ 
dred and thirty kilometres down to the great bend in the river at Muzaf- 
farabad where it crosses the Kishanganga river to ancient Urasa, modern 
Hazara. It was the main route to the North-West, and was the entrance by 
which the Chinese pilgrims Xuanzang and Wukong, entered the Valley. 

These passes were guarded in ancient times by dvara or drariga (guard 
stations) to which there are frequent references in the Rajataranglnl 
Wukong’s earlier testimony is important in this regard. 2 They were 


1 This was one of the most important pilgrimage destinations in ancient Kashmir, and 
its famous wood image of the diety, a Saiva Devi with Durga-like attributes, survived until 
the reign of King Zain ul-’abidin (1420-70), who visited the shrine. The story of the visit, 
and the subsequent destruction of the image, is found in the Devanagari redaction of 
Jonaraja's Rajataranglnl produced through the insertion of such passages into the Sarada 
redaction at a time between 1561 and 1588 (Kaul 1967: 15-18), and hence in the Persian 
translation prepared for Akbar in 1588-1590. 

2 In Levi and Chavannes’ (1895: 356) translation of the original itinerary, Wukong’s 
description of the three main gates is as follows: “le royaume (de Cashemire) est entoure 
des quatre cotes par des montagnes qui lui font rempart exterieur; on y a ouvert en tout 
trois chemins sur lequels on a etabli des fermetures. A l'est, un chemin joint le T'ou-fan 
(Tibet); au nord, un chemin penetre dans le royaume de Po-liu (Bolor); le chemin qui part 
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fortified positions strategically located at the entrance to each of the 
passes. They also served as custom-houses. They were in the overall charge 
of a high-ranking official, the dvaradhipa, and were rigorously controlled. 
We have no knowledge of when the passes were fortified, but we may 
presume that an effective defence system had been erected by the time 
of the Kusanas. 


Political History 

The main historical source for Kashmir, the Rajataranginl, as already stated, 
is seriously flawed and confusing in its account of the period before the 
Karkotas (books 1-3). However, information from the chronicle and other 
sources permits a broad reconstruction of its earlier history, which helps 
explain the directions of influence as its artistic tradition evolved. Kash¬ 
mir is not mentioned in western classical sources, * * 3 though the reception 
of embassies of the kings of neighbouring states is recorded by Alexan¬ 
der’s historians. 4 Early Chinese sources are ambiguous, since the geo¬ 
graphical term, Ki-pin, 5 is applied without distinction to the upper Kabul 
Valley (ancient Kapisi), ancient Gandhara and Kashmir. Thus Kashmir 
was clearly of minor importance in the great period of dynastic change in 
the North-West and the Panjab in the late centuries of the first millenium 
BC. ft is probable that it was subject to direct Mauryan rule from Taxila, 
one of the four provincial Mauryan capitals. The Mahavamsa records 
the dispatch of Majjhantika as a missionary to Gandhara and Kashmir 


de la porte de l’ouest va dans le K'ien-t'o-lo (Gandhara). II y a encore un autre chemin; 

mais il est toujours ferme et ne s’ouvre pour un instant que lorsque un armee imperiale 
fait l’honneur de venir.” As Stein comments (1900: II, 358), this fourth pass must have been 
over the Pir Panjal, and was possibly closed to ordinary traffic owing to political causes at 
the time of Wukong's visit. 

3 The surviving fragmentary list of Greek provinces in India of the geographer Ptolemy 
refers to the province as Kaspeiria and to Kaspeira as a city of that province; see Stein RT 
tr. n. pp. 351-352. 

4 Alexander received two embassies from Abhisara, described by Arrian as the chief 
king of the hill-tribe Indians, to whom Kashmir may have been subject. From his name 
he is recognised as the King of Abhisara, also known as Darvabhisara, the hill area imme¬ 
diately west of the Pir Panjal range. His second embassy, following Alexander’s defeat of 
Poros, came together with that of the subordinate king of Arsakes, of the neighbouring 
area of Urasa. 

5 The ambiguity of this term is discussed by Levi and Chavannes (1895) in the ‘note 
additionelle’ appended to their monograph on the itinerary of Wukong. It is also discussed 
by Tarn (1957), Kuwayama (1987), and Enamoto (1994). 
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following the conclusion of the Third Buddhist Council. 6 Kalhana’s ancient 
sources record numerous stupas erected by Asoka, four of which were 
noted by Xuanzang, who is also credited with the foundation of Srina¬ 
gar. 7 No artistic finds thus far survive from the period of Mauryan influ¬ 
ence in Kashmir. Further occupation or feudatory status followed during 
the reigns of their successors in the North-West, the Indo-Greeks, the 
Scythians and the Indo-Parthians, which were all Hellenising kingdoms 
who revered Greek art forms. Excavations at Semthan, ancient Cakradhara 
(Ksm. Tsakadar) in Kashmir, conducted by the Archaeological Survey, 8 
have uncovered many terracotta male and female figurines in a unique 
Hellenistic style, discussed in the following chapter, which may be attrib¬ 
uted to one of these kingdoms. The site, one of six contiguous karewas, 
is close to the location that Kalhana assigns to the legendary Narapura, 
where Stein records the finds of large quantities of coins belonging to 
these dynasties. 9 

Kashmir fell under imperial Kusana rule following the expulsion of the 
Parthians from Taxila by Kujula Kadphises ca. 60 AD. 10 Kalhana refers to 
the Turuska kings, Huska, Juska, and Kaniska as founders of towns in their 
names. 11 Huska and Kaniska have long been recognised as the Kusana 
kings Huviska and Kaniska. Cunningham (1871) first identified the modern 
town of Ushkur, near Baramula, as Huskapura, the town built by Huviska. 


6 Mahavamsa, 12.3. 

7 This of course must refer to the former capital, which became known as 
Puranadhisthana. 

8 IA 1980/81. 

9 Rt i.20i-202n. 

10 Our knowledge of the Kusanas has been dramatically improved following the discov¬ 
ery of an important inscription dated in the first year of the reign of Kaniska I at Rabatak 
in northern Afghanistan (Cribb & Sims-Williams, 1996). It supplies the genealogy of the 
Kusana kings down to Kaniska, and the name of a new Kusana ruler, Vima I Takto, the 
son and successor of Kujula Kadphises, and father of Vima II Kadphises, father of Kaniska. 
A sculpture of this king is amongst the royal portraits of Mat, the dynastic shrine of the 
Kusanas at Mathura, inscribed Vima I Tak[to] (Rosenfield 1967: pi. 1). The Rabatak inscrip¬ 
tion dates from the first year of the latter’s reign proclaiming his sovereignty over most of 
northern India including KausambI and Pataliputra. As further corroboration of this claim, 
Cribb (1996: 103) points out that the later Hanshu also records that the second Kusana 
king, now known to be this king rather than his son Vima II, added India to the empire 
inherited from his father comprising the former Indo-Parthian territories, the Kabul Valley, 
Gandhara (and probably Kashmir). A hoard of copper coins of Vima I Takto was found in 
the valley more than a decade ago. Most scholars now agree on a date in the late third 
decade of the second century CE for the commencement of the reign of Kaniska, which is 
confirmed by numismatic research by Cribb (1998). Kaniska's reign lasted at least twenty- 
three years. 

11 Rt i.168. 
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Stein disagreed with Cunningham’s proposed identification of Kaniska’s 
town, Kaniska(-pura), with Kampur, between Srinagar and Shupiyan, and 
more convincingly placed it at modern Kanispor, near Baramula. 12 The 
Kusana association with Kashmir, at least in the western part, receives 
confirmation in a survey conducted by the Archaeological Survey of 
India at thirty-four sites along the route between Kanispor and Uri in 
the Baramula gorge. 13 It yielded “antiquarian remains and their cultural 
assemblages” of the Kusana period at twenty-two of the sites. Kusana rule 
is further attested to by the extensive finds of their coins, both individu¬ 
ally and in hoards. A Buddhist legend recounted by Xuanzang underlines 
Kaniska’s connection with the Valley, and mentions the convening of 
a Buddhist Council, thought to have been held there during his reign. 14 
Kashmir was probably subject to direct Kusana rule up till the invasion of 
Gandhara by Ardeshir I, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, ca. 250 AD. 
Following the disintegration of their empire, a contracted Kusana dynasty, 
known from its coins, continued to rule east of the Indus in the Panjab, 
and may have included Kashmir. Many examples of the debased gold coins 
of its kings Shaka (ca. 325-345) and his successor Kipunadha (ca. 345-375) 
have been found in the Valley. They have Brahml legends and depict a 
standing king to the left holding a trident on the obverse and a goddess 
holding a cornucopia seated en face in European style on a baluster¬ 
legged throne on the reverse, and though slightly stylised are realistically 
portrayed. The last notice of the Kusanas is contained in the posthu¬ 
mous Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta (ca. 345-376 AD) 
recording the voluntary submission of the Sahanusahis. 15 The meagre 
sculptural remains that have survived suggest that the Gandhara style 
was dominant from the second half of the first century through the late 
fourth century. 

Towards the end of the fourth century, the so-called Kidara Kusanas 
migrated south from Bactria under pressure from the Xiongnu, invaded 
Gandhara from the north, and occupied it until at least 460 AD. 16 Their 
movement south is recorded in the Welshu, the annals of the Wei dynasty, 


12 Rt i.i68n. 

13 IA 1981-82, pp. 16-17 

14 Beal 1905, vol. 1, pp. 151-156. 

15 Fleet 1888, inscription no. 1, 1 . 23. 

16 The Weishu records a mission from the country of Juchang in 459 and 460 and one 
from Juduoluo in 477. If these names can be phonetically restored as Kusana and Kidara 
respectively, then the Kidarites were not finally expelled until the latter date, as pointed 
out by Kuwayama 1989, p. 117. 
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where they are described as the little Yuezhi (Kusanas). The statements 
of Xuanzang and Kalhana can both be taken as evidence of Kidarite rule 
in Kashmir. 17 The testimony of coins of Kusana type, a continuation of 
the Shaka and Kipunadha types with a standing king on the obverse and 
the legend kidara or kida in abbreviated form in Brahmi characters, and 
a seated goddess on the reverse, have been found in great numbers in 
Kashmir. This formula becomes increasingly abstract. Meghavahana, the 
king recorded by Kalhana as being brought from Gandhara as the first 
ruler of the Restored Gonandiya Dynasty appears to be a Kidarite. It was 
probably during his reign commencing in the late fourth or first quarter 
of the fifth century, that an independent school of sculpture first emerged. 
Numismatic evidence that has recently come to light offers independent 
confirmation of the existence of this king, and demonstrates Kashmir’s 
early exposure to Gupta art forms. 18 The turbulent history of the North- 
West continued with the overthrow of the Kidarites by the Hephtha- 
lites or Hunas, as they are known from Indian sources, who began their 
invasion of the North-West in the sixth decade of the fifth century from 
their territorial base in Tokharistan. They adopted the Brahmanical 
faith and issued coins with Vaisnava and Saivite emblems and Brahmi 


17 Kalhana Rt. 3.2 records that the Kashmir subjects guided by the ministers proceeded 
to the land of Gandhara and brought Meghavahana (back to Kashmir). Xuanzang’s version 
differs. The manner in which the king of Himatala (Tokhara), disguised as a merchant and 
accompanied by three thousand followers, entered Kashmir under the pretense of offering 
valuable jewels to the Kritiya king is related in the Life 1914, pp. 181-182. 

18 This was generously brought to my attention by Joe Cribb (article forthcoming), who 
has plausibly interpreted the abbreviated Brahmi legend ( sri —blundered) maghama on 
two similar coins recently discovered in a hoard to refer to this king. (The rest of the hoard 
comprises two coins that Cribb attributes to Pravarasena, three coins he attributes to Tun- 
jina, one Toramana coin, two Shaka coins and one Kipunadha.) The coin has a nimbate 
king on the obverse standing to the left in contrapposto in a pose similar to that of the 
king depicted on the coins of Candragupta II (c. 375-415), and Kumaragupta I (414-455) 
holding a crescent standard in his left hand enclosing a trisiila. Uniquely the king is accom¬ 
panied by a remarkable elongated striding lion, its head turned backwards to look up at 
him. The reverse has a nimbate goddess seated en face with legs crossed on a wide lotus 
disc holding the stem of a lotus flowering above her shoulder, the Brahmi characters jaya 
showing below. The upper left field has a sfupa-like form. Ellen Raven has kindly pointed 
out parallels with Kumaragupta’s Swordsman type and his Karttikeya type, but finds the 
closest comparison with a rare Archer variety of that king (Raven igg4:fig: 140), particularly 
with regard to various details of the reverse where an upright conch takes the place of the 
sfupa-like object in the top left of the field. She dates the newly discovered coin not earlier 
than the middle part of the reign of Kumaragupta, approximately 430. The palaeolography 
of the script indicates a date in the fifth century with a lower limit of 400 as Harry Falk 
has kindly pointed out. 

One of the Meghavahana coins was offered for auction by Todiwalla Auctions, Mumbai, 
Auction no. 65, 2012, part 1, lot 28, where it was dated 438. 
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legends with such names as Khiiigila, Lahkhana and Lahkhana-Udayaditya, 
reminiscent of the similar sounding names of Khiiikhila-Narendraditya 
and Lahkhana-Narendraditya mentioned in the Rdjatarangi.nl, and the 
names of Toramana and his son Mihirakula. Toramana and Mihirakula 
of the coins have been equated with the kings of those names known 
from Indian inscriptions, where they are referred to as Hunas, who evi¬ 
dently extended their rule to the Gupta heartland of north India in east¬ 
ern Malwa. The Eran boar inscription of the late fifth century records 
Toramana as paramount ruler, 19 though according to a later inscription 
he was defeated by Bhanugupta ca. 510-11. 20 Five years later the Hunas 
were back in power since the Gwalior inscription ca. 530 mentions Mihi¬ 
rakula, son of Toramana, then in his fifteenth regnal year. 21 Finally, the 
Mandasor inscription records the defeat by Yasodharman of Mihirakula 
in his Himalayan kingdom “difficult of access”, which most scholars have 
taken to mean Kashmir, 22 where the defeated Huna king appears to have 
retreated. Kalhana and the Buddhist sources describe him as a cruel and 
wicked king, though he made various religious endowments including the 
shrine of Mihiresvara in Srinagar (Puranadhisthana, the old capital) and 
agraharas to Brahmins from Gandhara settled at Bijbihara. 23 He appears 
to have ruled Kashmir until his death ca. 545-50, where his descendants 
probably continued to rule, though Huna rule in Tokharistan ended in 
558 with its defeat by the combined forces of the Sasanians and the West¬ 
ern Turks. However, we know from the account of Song-Yun that around 
520 Kashmir was still independent. The Chinese pilgrim met the Tegin at 
that time, probably Mihirakula or one of his brothers, near Jhelum where 
he was fighting the king of Kashmir (Jibin), a campaign that had lasted 
three years. Song-Yun noted that he was hostile to Buddhism, and con¬ 
ducted massacres. He noted that the territory had been under Huna rule 
for two generations. His record raises the contentious issue of whether 
the Hunas ever established rule in Kashmir. My view is that this territory 
may have fallen to them on the defeat of their predecessors, the Kidarites. 
They in turn were expelled from Kashmir in the late fifth century dur¬ 
ing their campaigns in Malwa, where their forces must have been heavily 
committed, or possibly as late as 510-11, at the time of Toramana’s defeat. 


19 Fleet 1888, no. 36. 

20 Ibid.., no. 20. 

21 Ibid., no. 37. 

22 Ibid., no. 33. 

23 Rt i.306-316. 
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Xuanzang’s account of conquest by strategem—recorded in his account 
of Sakala and not that of Kashmir—seems at odds with the information 
of the Mandasor inscription, and it seems more likely that Mihirakula sub¬ 
sequently reconquered Kashmir after 520, as a result of the campaigns 
witnessed by Song-Yun, and retreated there after his defeat ca. 532. 

Many authorities such as Marshall (1951) have blamed Mihirakula for 
the decline of Buddhism in the North-West, but this had more to do with 
changing trade routes further west via Kapisi and Bamiyan, the subse¬ 
quent collapse of the regional economy, and the lack of patronage by the 
merchant classes, many of who migrated to the west, rather than Buddhist 
persecution. One hundred and seventy years later, Xuanzang recorded, 
“the royal family is extinct, and the kingdom is governed by deputies 
from Kapisi. 24 The towns and villages are deserted, and there are but few 
inhabitants.” 25 A major consequence of the Huna conquest of the Guptas 
in Malwa was their exposure to Gupta art, with the result that elements 
of Gupta design and iconography filtered through to Kashmir and the 
North-West. However, this modified rather than radically changed the 
existing style. 

Benefitting from the power vacuum created by the collapse of Gandhara, 
Kashmir moved into the mainstream of Indian politics under Pravarasena II, 
who founded the new capital of Pravarapura. Exiled in north India, he 
acceded to the throne sometime in the second half of the sixth century 
following the abdication of Matrgupta, the poet king sent from Ujjain as 
viceroy of the Gupta emperor. Probably a Huna, he is described by Kalhana 
as the son of Toramana and grandson of Pravarasena I, also known as 
Sresthasena and Tunjina II. Despite the proximity in time to the accurate 
records of the Karkota dynasty, Kalhana’s account of Pravarasena and his 
five successors is completely distorted, and adds up to a combined reign 
of almost five hundred years, but with the advent of the Karkota era, the 
Rajatarangini becomes a reliable historical document. The kings are still 
given lengths of reign rather than regnal dates, but these must be con¬ 
sidered fairly reliable. The founder of the dynasty, one of a series of pow¬ 
erful kings, Durlabhavardhana, reigned for thirty-six years. According to 


24 This was the Ksatriya dynasty of Kapisi, an indigenous dynasty identified by 
Kuwayama (1991: 278) as the Xingnie line of the Chinese sources founded sometime in 
the late sixth century. It lasted until its usurpation by the Turki Sahis sometime in the late 
seventh or early eighth century. According to Rehman (1988), this happened in 666 AD. 
This dynasty was succeeded by the Hindu Sahis (843-1002). 

25 Beal 1905, p. 98. 
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Kalhana’s reckoning, he reigned from 601-637, but this should be adjusted 
to ca. 626-662 as will be seen from the examination of various concor¬ 
dances discussed below. A date in the first half of the seventh century 
receives independent confirmation from the Tangshu . 26 Xuanzang was 
received at the western gate in 631 by the king’s maternal uncle, 27 and, as 
Cunningham (1871: 91) first recognised, this would necessarily exclude the 
possibility that it was Durlabhavardhana’s son Durlabhaka-Pratapaditya, 
as Durlabhavardhana’s wife Anangalekha had no brothers. Durlabhavard- 
hana would thus have been king at the time of Xuanzang 1 s visit to Kashmir. 
The same king met Xuanzang again at Und (Udabhandapura) in 643 AD 
as recorded in the Life, further evidence that supports a revised date of 
626 for the commencement of the dynasty. Kuwayama (1972: 401) gives 
further confirmation of a revised date by reference to Chinese sources. As 
will be seen, there is evidence of an artistic influence from Sarnath in the 
late sixth or early seventh century, but the most momentous change was 
the introduction of the post-Gupta sculpture of Pandrethan early in the 
reign of Durlabhavardhana. A vigorous conglomerate style drawn from 
many different sources, it is unique to Kashmir. 

The testimony of Xuanzang is very important for the historical recon¬ 
struction of Kashmir in this period. In the late sixth and early seventh 
century, Gandhara was already under the rule of the Ksatriya dynasty of 
KapisI, but its territory must have extended beyond the Indus. At least 
by the time of Xuanzang’s return visit to the region in 643, a complete 
realignment had taken place. The boundary line between the Karkota and 
KapisI dynasties was the Indus with the eastern capital of the latter at Und 
on the west bank of the river. Relations between the two appear to have 
been very amicable. 28 Of the area east of the Indus, Taxila and the Salt 
Range were under the direct rule of Kashmir, and the area between the 
Jhelum and the Ravi was the newly independent state of Takka. 

Durlabhavardhana was succeeded by his son Durlabhaka-Pratapaditya, 
to whom Kalhana assigns a rule of fifty years. It was during his reign that 


26 Levi and Chavannes 1895, Note additionelle, p. 375. 

27 Julien 1853, p. 90. 

28 We are informed in the Life (Beal 1914: 192) that the King of Kashmir, hearing that 
Xuanzang was staying in Und with the King of KapisI, came to meet him, and spent sev¬ 
eral days there. Following this, Xuangzang left with the King of KapisI, who accompanied 
him for one month as far as the frontier of his kingdom at Lamghan. From other comments 
of Xuanzang, it is quite clear that these two kings were independent of one another, and 
such an impromptu visit would not have been possible were they not on the best of terms, 
as Kuwayama has also noted. 
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the Pandrethan style of sculpture in combination with other influences 
was transformed into the Classical Karkota style. Kalhana states that the 
country at this time was “full of merchants of different wares come from 
all regions”, 29 a report that underlines the importance of trade in the early 
Karkota economy, and the cosmopolitan nature of its society. 30 Durlab- 
haka was succeeded by his son, Candrapida, a virtuous king who ruled 
for almost nine years. He has been recognised as the king Zhentuoluobili 
whose name appears in the Tangsku. His embassy requesting Chinese aid 
against the Arab threat was received in 713. In 720 he was granted the title 
of king by the Chinese emperor, a fact that indicates that he was alive 
at least up to the previous year. According to Kalhana’s chronology, he 
reigned between 687 and 695/6. 

He was succeeded by the next son, who ruled for a brief period until 
the accession of the youngest son, Muktaplda-Lalitaditya (724-61), whose 
reign lasted thirty-six years, a period rightly regarded as Kashmir’s golden 
age. The Tangsku records the embassy of a King Muduobi of Kashmir, 
evidently Muktaplda, sent during the reign of the Emperor Xuanzong 
( 7 1 3 _ 755 )> following the successful conclusion of the Chinese campaign 
against the Tibetans in Bolor in the period 736-747. 31 This evidence again 
contradicts Kalhana’s date of the Karkota kings. 

Kalhana gives an extensive account of Lalitaditya’s conquests which 
is greatly exaggerated and mythologised. However, he undoubtedly con¬ 
quered large parts of north India. In his embassy to the Chinese monarch, 
he claimed to have sealed off the five entrances to Tibet in alliance with 
the king of central India, thus blocking the expansion of the Tibetans. 
This king of central India was Yasodharman of Kanauj, with whom he 
later quarrelled and subsequently defeated, as recorded by Kalhana. His 
Indian empire, therefore, must have extended at least to the boundaries 
of Yasodharman’s territory. In the west, the Turki Sahi kingdom of KapisI 
voluntarily submitted to his rule. 32 Kalhana claims that he also conquered 


29 Rt iv.11. 

30 With regard to external trade, Prof, von Hinuber has recently brought to my attention 
the following short unpublished inscription at Thalpan III near Chilas srl pratapadity x 
pura vani lonakah, which records the name of the merchant Lonaka from Pratapadityapura, 
most likely Pratapapura, founded by Durlabhaka-Pratapaditya. This can be seen as evi¬ 
dence of outward itinerant trade by merchants from Kashmir. 

31 Rt p. 91. 

32 This kingdom, already referred to above for its friendly relations with Kashmir, the 
so-called Turki Sahi dynasty, is not listed by Kalhana amongst his conquests. Sahi princes 
were probably amongst those who filled the five new high offices, probably largely ceremo¬ 
nial, instituted by Lalitaditya. These same Turks were the great patrons of Buddhism noted 
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the Kambojas, the Tuhkharas, the Bhauttas, and the Dards, who, as Stein 
points out, occupied respectively, eastern Afghanistan, the upper Oxus 
Valley, Dras and Ladakh, and the area between the Kisanganga and the 
upper Indus Valley. Internally, it was a period of prolific building activ¬ 
ity. Kalhana records many religious foundations which were caused to 
be built by Lalitaditya and his ministers, including the new court capital 
of Parihasapura (Ksm. Paraspor) and its impressive monuments. These 
vast building projects would not have been possible without the immense 
wealth created from war booty and tribute as well as trade. As elsewhere, 
they were as much symbols of political power as of religious devotion. 

A quick succession of weak kings was followed towards the end of the 
eighth century by the accession of Lalitaditya’s grandson, Jayaplda, who 
attempted to restore the fortunes of the dynasty through foreign conquest 
during his thirty-one year reign. He was also a liberal patron of the arts, 
but like many later monarchs he became tyrannical in his later years and 
consumed with avarice. After his rule the fortunes of the Karkotas went 
into reverse. Jayaplda was succeeded by his profligate son, Lalitapida, who 
dissipated much of the wealth of the kingdom. He was followed by his 
half-brother, and then by his young son, Cippatajayaplda. Power fell into 
the hands of the latter’s five maternal uncles, who continued to squander 
the wealth of the state, and after his death towards the end of the second 
quarter of the ninth century, 33 fought amongst themselves for the crown. 
Neglect of the affairs of state in the final period of the dynasty led to the 
total collapse of their empire; eventually their power did not even extend 
to the neighbouring region of Darvabhisara, which at this time was in the 
hands of merchants. 34 

The new dynasty of the Utpalas, whose history is related in the fifth book, 
began with the accession in 855/6 AD, of Avantivarman, the grandson of 
Utpala, one of the five maternal uncles of Cippatajayaplda. Avantivarman 
was assisted to the throne by the powerful minister Sura, who contin¬ 
ued to support him both in defeating his enemies and in restoring order 
to the country. The king commissioned important public works, which 
were carried out by his ingenious engineer Suyya, to regulate the flow 


by Wukong, who renovated and founded so many Buddhist establishments in Kashmir 
and Gandhara. 

33 Kalhana's date for his death is 813/14, but Stein 1900,1, pp. 95-96, cites independent 
evidence to show that this took place later, accounting for the error of twenty-five years 
already mentioned. 

34 Rt iv.712. 
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of the Vitasta and reduce flooding, continuing work begun earlier under 
Lalitaditya. He founded the new capital of Avantipura (Ksm. Vantipor), 
with the temples of Avantlsvara and Avantisvamin, the latter completed 
before his accession. 35 A modihed version of the Classical stye distin¬ 
guishes the sculpture of these monuments, which is referred to as the 
Utpala style. It introduced a new repertoire of ornament and a more 
stylised form of modelling. A number of socio-economic changes which 
occurred in the Utpala period point to a decline in the role of trade in the 
economy, which led to a drastic reduction in state finances. Most notable 
in this period is the increase in the power of the Damaras, a land-owning 
aristocracy, first mentioned by Kalhana during his account of the reign 
of Lalitaditya, but not referred to in the first three books. One of their 
leaders, Dhanva, formerly favoured by Sura, was executed on the orders 
of the minister for blatantly plundering the income of the holy shrine of 
Bhutesvara, 36 which appears to have been the most important tlrtha for 
Kashmir kings. 

After Avantivarman’s death a civil war ensued in which his son 
Saiikaravarman finally triumphed. Kalhana noted a reduction in the 
wealth and population of the country at this time. 37 A series of military 
campaigns was conducted with limited success, mostly in the neighbour¬ 
ing territories. These campaigns cost the country dearly and resulted in a 
series of unpopular taxes being levied on the population and the appro¬ 
priation of the wealth of the temples. 38 Saiikaravarman was finally killed 
campaigning in Urasa, but his death was concealed until the Kashmir 
army had reached the town of Bolyasaka in their own territory. 39 Stein has 
located this town about fifty miles below Baramula, the modern Buliasa. 
This information is important in defining the traditional territorial limits 
of Kashmir in the pre-Sultanate period. 

In the tenth century, Kashmir was conveniently isolated from the great 
changes taking place around it; in the west, there was the encroachment 
of the Arabs, and in the south the growth of Pratihara power. However, 
the decline of the Pratiharas in the last quarter of the century left the 
Sahi kingdom of Und increasingly vulnerable to the Arabs. The rise of the 
Yamin dynasty of Kabul in the same period finally resulted in the defeat 


35 Rt v.45. 

36 Rt v.51-60. 

37 Rt v.137. 

38 Rt v.166-177. 

39 Rt v.225. 
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of the Sahi King Trilocanapala by Mahmud in 1026 AD, and many of the 
Sahi princes subsequently took refuge in Kashmir. Mahmud unsuccess¬ 
fully attempted the invasion of the Valley sometime in the immediately 
preceding period. This goes unmentioned by Kalhana, but is recorded by 
Alberuni, who accompanied Mahmud’s expedition, and noted the great 
strength of the fortresses of Lauhur and Rajagiri. ffe also noted that the 
hill state of Rajauri was the furthest point to which Muslim traders were 
permitted to travel. 40 

The tenth century saw an increasing deterioration in the quality of 
government and the wealth of the country. It also saw the emergence of 
the Tantrins, a corps of foot soldiers, and the Ekaiigas, a royal bodyguard. 
These two groups together with the Damaras disputed power throughout 
the period. A great famine in 917/18 AD further devastated the country, 
causing many deaths. 41 The Utpala dynasty came to an end in 939 AD 
when Suravarman II was deposed, and in the sixth book Kalhana deals 
with the two groups of successors who ruled briefly in the interregnum 
and the various rebellions that took place. The second half of the century 
was dominated by the colourful Queen Didda, who married Ksemagupta 
in 958 AD. She showed great skill in manipulating the various power 
groups, and ruled independently from 980/1 AD onwards. Kalhana records 
that she built sixty-four new religious establishments in various localities 
and repaired others, but this level of patronage was never achieved by any 
of her successors. 42 Didda was the daughter of the King of Lohara, and 
the granddaughter of the Sahi king Bhlma. She nominated her nephew 
as successor and on her death in 1003 the Utpala era came to an official 
end, and the kingdom of Lohara and that of Kashmir were joined under 
the first Lohara dynasty. 


Style and Stylistic Change 

The art of Kashmir in common with the art of the rest of the Subcontinent 
is undocumented, and was usually produced anonymously by sculptors 
probably organised into guilds. The main patronage came from the court 
and the wealthy merchant class. Lortunately, many of their endowments 
were recorded in the Rajataranginl, and in several cases the sculptural 


40 Sachau 1964, p. 208. 

41 Rt 5.271. 

42 Ibid.., vi. 299-307. 
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work of the monuments provides valuable dating evidence for the style. 
Though only sculpture has survived, work in other media, particularly 
painting, was of equal importance, especially in the transmission of new 
styles, but nothing has survived save a recently discovered wood book- 
cover, that was exhibited for the first time at Asia Society, New York, in 
2007/8. This remarkable panel (fig. 2) is painted in bright colours with a 
scene of the preaching Buddha seated on a throne with flaring pentagonal 
back-rest, surrounded by a dense crowd of richly oramented Bodhisattvas 
including a pair of chowrie bearers behind the throne back. At either side 
are a row of four animated Buddhas each holding the stalk of a lotus that 
they offer to kneeling supplicant Nagas below who have ventured out of 
their lairs, ft is difficult to date because of the lack of comparable work, but 
one must agree with Pal 2007: fig. 108 that it belongs to the tenth century, if 
not earlier. The figures are harmonious, without exaggerated features, and 
the composition has a spontaneity and freshness which is mostly lacking 
in the sculpture of that period. Other than this book cover the wall paint¬ 
ings of Ta-bo and Spiti and Alchi are all that remain to inform us of the 
lost tradition of Kashmir painting, though it is very stylised in compari¬ 
son. ft should be noted that much sculpture was painted in ancient times, 
as were the buildings in which they were installed, particularly those 
of timber. 43 

The principal method I have used in the classification of these sculp¬ 
tures is based on the analysis of their style. This technique concentrates 
on the study and comparison of recurring features such as facial and 
physical typology, proportions and modelling, and on the different styles 
of dress and ornament employed, and where applicable, the type of ped¬ 
estal employed. At times this technique calls for the minute observation 
of certain features, and for key examples it often requires long detailed 
descriptions. By observing the development or change of such features, 
a relative chronological sequence can be determined. Since the Kashmir 
style is highly eclectic, and constantly gathered new influences through¬ 
out its early development, the method is particularly well-suited to this 
approach. Many resemblances can thus be noted with other better classi¬ 
fied Indian styles, for which dates are often known. The stylistic method 
is combined with a study of the iconography of the various images, and 


43 Some of the Buddhist sculptures excavated by Sahni at Pandrethan still had gesso 
adhering to their surface, indicating that they had probably been originally painted. A 
group of rock-cut sculptures near Nadihel, north of the Wular lake, discussed by Siudmak 
(1993), still has traces of red paint. 
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iconographic as well as stylistic trends in Kashmir are compared with oth¬ 
ers elsewhere in India. 

Many portable sculptures and objects dating from the end of the first 
millenium BC and the early centuries of our era have been found in Kash¬ 
mir. Apart from two isolated stone sculptures and a group of Hellenistic- 
style figurines, these were imported from nearby Taxila or the ancient 
Gandhara region. Kashmir appears to have been a provincial outpost of 
the Gandhara style in the centuries that followed, and it was not until the 
early part of the fifth century, probably during the reign of the Kidarite 
Buddhist king Meghavahana, that an independent local style first devel¬ 
oped. A fragmentary torso of the seated Buddha is all that survives of the 
Buddhist art of this period. However, the new style is otherwise repre¬ 
sented by a handful of fragmentary sculptures of Brahmanical subjects, 
which were found at Bijbihara. This small corpus is designated as the early 
phase of the Formative period in which the predominant influence was 
from late Gandhara art. This is followed by a the later phase in which 
the main influence is from Gupta art. A distinctive mitre crown is seen 
in sculpture of the early phase from both Kashmir and the North-West, 
which is based on Gupta models in Mathura and Malwa, and this and 
other items of regalia must have been taken from real life and worn in 
ceremonies by the royal families of these territories. The mitre crown is 
subsequently displaced in the later phase by a turreted crown based on a 
Sasanian model introduced during Hephthalite rule. 

Kashmir moved increasingly into the mainstream of north Indian cul¬ 
ture from the second half of the sixth century onwards, especially after 
the accesssion of Pravarasena II, who returned from exile in the plains 
ostensibly “visiting tlrthas.” This king, honouring an age-old Kashmir tra¬ 
dition, founded a town in his name, Pravarapura, which became the new 
capitol, and subsequently appropriated the name of Srinagar, which in 
turn became known as the old capital, Puranadhisthana. During his reign 
his uncle Jayendra founded the Jayendravihara, where Xuanzang stayed 
during his visit to Kashmir, and erected a famous colossal brass statue 
of the Great Buddha. Unfortunately it is not known whether this sculp¬ 
ture was locally produced or imported—no Buddhist sculpture survives 
from this period—but it was probably in the late Gupta style of Sarnath 
as there is good evidence that this centre was a major source of influence 
in Kashmir. Post-Gupta influences begin to arrive in the early seventh 
century, while conservative elements of the later phase of the Formative 
Period probably lingered on for some time. The second quarter of the 
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seventh century saw a complete transformation with the inauguration 
of the Pandrethan style, an extraordinary conglomerate post-Gupta style 
combining a wide variety of borrowed features. Identifmg these features 
can be likened to solving a jigsaw puzzle. The robust form of the Pandre¬ 
than sculptures was refined and modified in the third and final quarter of 
the seventh century developing into the Classical Karkota style as already 
noted, which endured for roughly two centuries. A further modification 
took place in the mid-ninth century with the foundation of the temples 
of Avantisvara and Avantisvamin in the new Utpala style inaugurated by 
the first Utpala king, Avantivarman. This eventually gave way to a more 
generalised style closely resembling the earlier Karkota Classical style, but 
differing in ornamentation and modelling. The end of this era is marked 
by the dedication of a Tantric Buddhist sculpture in the reign of Queen 
Didda dated 989 AD and a standing brass image of Avalokitesvara dating 
from the late tenth century. 

Transmission of style can take many forms. The primary means is from 
one atelier to another, or workers from different ateliers working together, 
as seems to have been the case with the earliest phase of development 
in Kashmir. However, sculptors could work from models or drawings of 
other styles, and designs could be copied from coinage or luxury items 
such as silverware decorated with figural designs. 44 The role of itinerant 
monks cannot be underestimated in the transmission of style if the case 
of Xuanzang is anything to go by. In the final chapter of the Life (Beal 
1914:213-4), there is an inventory of six sculptures of the Buddha that he 
brought back to China from India, collected between 62g and 645, mostly 
from the Buddhist holy land of Bihar, of which four are one metre or more 
in height. One is gilded, one is of silver, two are of sandal-wood and two 
are in an unspecified material. Their individual descriptions reveal a wide 
variety of depiction with some fine distinctions, and it is unlikely that we 
would be able to recognise many of the different forms from the descrip¬ 
tions, which are listed below: 

1. The Buddha modelled on his shadow left in the Naga cave of Pragbodhi 
mountain in Magadha, that resembled the Buddha’s first sermon in the 


44 The Rajataranginl records that King Avantivarman melted down the royal collection 
of silver plate, which must have included many examples in Sasanian and post-Sasanian 
style decorated with animals and human figures, as well as locally produced ware. 
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deer park at Sarnath. 2. The Buddha modelled on the likeness made 
for King Udayana of Kausambi. 3. The descent of the Buddha from the 
Trayastrirhsa heaven. 4. The sermon of the Saddharmapundarika and 
other Sutras on the Grdhrakuta mountain. 5. The Buddha modelled after 
his shadow in Nagarahara where he killed a poisonous naga, on a mirac¬ 
ulous visit to the North-West, which was a popular destination on the 
travel itinerary of Chinese monks. 6. The Buddha as he went around the 
city of Vaisali on his work of conversion. The second and third subjects 
appear in Gandhara art, and the fifth subject is probably a product of 
late Gandhara art. Other pilgrims or monks would certainly have brought 
sculptures from other places of Buddhist importance in India, and one 
famous bronze of the seated Buddha from Magadha is noted by Kalhana 
as having been brought to Kashmir on an elephant. 

The role of the patron must be considered in the selection of individual 
features, and in the amount of fine detailing of stone sculpture and the 
use of copper, silver and gold inlay in metal sculpture, which depended 
on the cost factor. Certain conventions of dress depicted in sculpture 
and painting must have been taken from real life, and new court fash¬ 
ions could have been introduced through marriage alliances, or by for¬ 
eign courtiers. As will be seen, the range of dress, ornament and regalia 
constantly changed according to fashion. My main purpose has been to 
observe the unfolding of the style, and I have not attempted a theoretical 
explanation of the dynamics of artistic change. However, it seems that 
dynastic change was a major stimulus to the adoption of new styles in the 
case of Kashmir. I have tried to identify the various sources of influence, 
and wherever possible, I have proposed historical reasons for the adop¬ 
tion of radically new features. Finally, it should be noted that while most 
artistic influences are contemporary, it is often the case that the features 
of famous images were copied again and again over the course of many 
years, and that the interpretation of one artist could be completely differ¬ 
ent from another. 


Cultural History 

Our main source of information on the cultural and religious everyday 
life of the valley is contained in the Nllamatapurdna, a local purana from 
Kashmir, which dates from the beginning of the Karkota period. As noted 
by Fujii (1994), it was composed in the transitional period following the 
supersedence of Buddhist by Hindu dynastic rule, with the effect of bring¬ 
ing Kashmir closer into the sphere of the central or pan-Indian cultural 
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tradition while preserving its place within local tradition. The map of 
sacred places elsewhere in India was partly duplicated in Kashmir, where 
the two principal rivers, the Sindhu and the Vitasta, were compared with 
the Gaiiga and the Yamuna, and their confluence seen as equal to the 
Sangam. It describes in great detail the sacred sites in Kashmir and the 
legends attending the places of pilgrimage, particularly that of Bhutesvara, 
the addorsed form of Siva discussed in Appendix 1. As in many other parts 
of ancient India a popular cult of Naga worship was strongly established 
from early times and was later absorbed into the framework of Buddhist 
and Brahmanical belief. The purdna enumerates a population of more 
than six hundred Nagas who inhabit holy springs, pools and lakes, indi¬ 
vidually named, and are presided over by Nila, Lord of the Nagas, whose 
instructions on the rites to be observed in worship of an exhaustive list 
of deities form a large part of the text. Nagas were often depicted in art 
in anthropomorphic form, always in a subservient role, distinguished by 
a serpent canopy growing from the shoulders. A royal family of Nagas pay 
homage to the Buddha on the painted Buddhist book cover, figure 2, illus¬ 
trated above. Naga kings appear at the base of the famous Devsar Vaisnava 
aureole, plate 217 and as half-figures flanking the lotus supporting the Bud¬ 
dha and two stupas in the Saiikarasena bronze, plate 146. No individual 
sculptural depictions of serpents survive despite Akbar’s biographer Abu’l 
Fazl’s observation in his account of Kashmir that there are “seven hun¬ 
dred places with graven images of snakes which they worship and regard¬ 
ing which wonderful legends are told.” 45 These must have resembled the 
nagakals, single or multiple hooded coiled snakes carved in stone, known 
throughout ancient India. Hartel (1976: fig. 17) excavated one such sculp¬ 
ture with two interlacing three-headed Nagas from the Southern gate of 
Sonkh, which dates from the Kusana period at Mathura. 

There are extensive references to the annual round of religious fes¬ 
tivals and observances with detailed accounts of the forms of worship, 
accompanied by vigils and fasts, and celebrated by music and dance and 
dramatic performances. As elsewhere in ancient India, ritual ablution of 
cult images was central to worship, and there are long descriptions of the 
herbs, flowers, unguents and ghee appropriate to particular deities. The 
use of sandal wood paste was very common, and its abrasive quality was 
largely responsible for the characteristic worn surface of brass and stone 
statues, particularly facial features, that were applied countless times with 


45 Ain-i-akbari, vol. 2. 
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the substance. One of the most important festivals is the Deva Prasvapana, 
the ceremony of putting Visnu to sleep in the month of Asadha (June/ 
July), when a sculpture of the deity sleeping on the coils of Sesa, his feet 
shown in the lap of LaksmI, should be made of stone, clay, gold, wood, 
copper, brass or silver or depicted in a painting. A stone relief of this deity 
is illustrated as plate 211. His awakening takes place in a five-day ceremony 
four months later in the month of Karttika with music and prayers and 
offerings of flowers and food, after which the image is bathed, and then 
applied with a long list of unguents consisting of ground seeds of herbs, 
plants and flowers and clay. During the festival of Sivaratri celebrated 
in Phalguna (February/March), a blanket-like cover of ghee is removed 
from the stone image of a linga, and it is then worshipped with unguents, 
perfumes and garlands. In the ceremony of Uttarayana, a stone image 
of Visnu or Siva should be worshipped with ghee for three months and 
gifts made to Brahmins including images fashioned from ghee. Another 
festival involving the worship of a deity is Rajnlsnapana, when Kasmlra, 
the personification of the country of Kashmir, is ritually bathed first by 
women and then by Brahmins. On Krsna JanmastamI, Krsna, his wife and 
his mothers DevakI and Yasoda are worshipped and images of them are 
carried by women to the bank of a river or of a lake to the accompaniment 
of music. Other festivals involve similar worship of a variety of deities. 

In the Nllamata the Buddha is described as an incarnation of Visnu, 
and his birthday was celebrated in Vaisakha (April/May). It notes that the 
homes of Sakyas (the Buddhists) should be whitewashed and the walls of 
caityas decorated with pictures at this time. The prescribed form of ritual 
bathing of images of the Buddha with water made holy with herbs, jewels 
and scents is of considerable interest to the present study since it dem¬ 
onstrates that ablution was applied equally to Buddhist and Brahmanical 
images in ancient Kashmir. 

There is an exhaustive list of the holy places in the valley together with 
mention of their famous images, many recording the names of the indi¬ 
viduals who had commissioned them. There are lists of sixteen famous 
Ganesa images, nine images of Kumara and many others. What is of great 
interest in the description of tilrtkas in the Nllamata to the present study 
is the veneration accorded to the image of deities throughout the valley, 
many of which must have been of considerable size, that were installed 
in the open and were thus recognisable public landmarks. The potential 
scale of such images can be judged by the large caturmukhalinga from 
Sheri, plate 100, discussed in chapter 5, and the larger version discussed 
by Cunningham, figure 3, which in fact was the remains of two large 
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Figure 3 Cunningham’s drawing of a reconstructed caturmukhalihga. 
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fragmentary Lihgas. Stein reports seeing the fragment of a colossal Linga 
10 feet in diameter. 46 One sculpture is recorded as being brought from 
Magadha by a certain Prthu, son of Vena, and recalls the image of the 
Buddha that Lalitaditya had brought from there, which he exchanged 
for a pair of crystal charms with his minister Cankuria, which still had 
the metal fittings used for its transportation by an elephant. These pub¬ 
lic images must have been extensively reproduced in miniature scale for 
use in household shrines, and for gifting to temples. The great merit in 
commissioning and dedicating a sculpture or other work of art ensured a 
continuous demand for the services of the kingdom’s artists. 


46 RT. 2 , p. 290 . 
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EARLY SCULPTURES 


Locally Produced and Imported Sculptures Dating from the Late 
First Millennium BCE to the Second Century CE 

Apart from the discovery of Indo-Greek seals and sealings with Kharosthi 
and Brahmi inscriptions, 1 the earliest evidence of sculpture in Kashmir lies 
in a small corpus dating from the late first millennium BC to the first cen¬ 
turies of our era, predominantly of Hellenistic influence. This divides into 
two categories: objects produced locally in Kashmir, and those imported 
from Taxila, the ancient Gandhara region, or further ah eld. Though there 
are pottery remains associated with earlier Indian traditions, there is little 
evidence to date that there was an anterior indigenous tradition of sculp¬ 
ture. This artistic void made Kashmir particularly responsive to external 
influence. 

The large finds of Bactrian and Indo-Greek, Indo-Scythian or Saka, and 
Kusana coins dating from the second century BC to the time of these 
sculptures have already been cited as evidence that Kashmir formed part 
of an extensive trade network during this period. This linked Kashmir to 
the main trade route leading from India via Gandhara and the Kabul val¬ 
ley beyond the Hindu Kush to the ancient “Silk Road” connecting Roman 
West Asia and China; as well as leading to stations beyond the Pamir and 
Karakoram mountains on the same route via Ladakh and the Upper Indus 
Valley. Given the paramount importance of commerce to the Indo-Greek 
kingdoms and their successors in the Panjab and the North-West, and 
the necessity of maintaining control over the trade routes, a small king¬ 
dom such as Kashmir was unlikely to escape interference or annexation. 
In any case, we may assume that traders from the various territories of 
these successive empires were allowed easy access to the valley and that 
trading settlements were established. It was no doubt these same trad¬ 
ers who introduced or imported the various sculptures or luxury objects 
found there during this period. Thus the possible sources of style for these 
objects range from ancient Bactria as far south as Mathura, encompassing 


1 Soloman, R. 2002. 
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the Kabul Valley, the North-West and the Panjab. These territories were 
mostly united within the successive empires and, though they embraced 
a diverse range of cultures, the predominant artistic influences were Hel¬ 
lenistic and early Indian. 


LocaUy Produced Sculptures 

I. The Semthan Terracottas with. Hellenistic Subject Matter 

The most extensive class of locally produced sculpture is the series 
of small terracotta figurines and animals, predominately in Hellenistic 
style, discovered in excavations and as surface finds at Semthan, near 
Bijbihara. 2 Like the fluted columns of Kashmir architecture, unique too 
in the subcontinent, these figurines are remarkable since apart from finds 
of Indo-Greek coins and seals, and the various items discussed later in 
the chapter, there are few visible signs of material Greek culture, and no 
trace has yet been found of a Greek city. The site where they were found 
is situated on six contiguous karewa with an overall perimeter of 1.5-2 
kilometers. Archaeological exploration has revealed evidence of continual 
habitation from ca. 700 BC through the late medieval period. 3 

The figurines were produced in relief from single moulds, the backs 
and sides smoothed off with a bladed instrument, and though no moulds 


2 The rough quality of the animals found with these figurines does not permit detailed 
comparison. Animal figurines such as these have been found throughout the territories 
under discussion. 

3 Work was conducted at Semthan by the ASI over several seasons, and preliminary 
reports published in IA1977-78,1978-79, and 1980-81. The first year's operations collected 
surface finds of terracotta anthropomorphic and animal figurines. Five periods were dis¬ 
tinguished in subsequent excavations (IA 1980-81), and a “large number of terracotta figu¬ 
rines” of the same type as those collected as surface finds were found in the level of period 
iv. No dating was suggested in the report for this level although it “witnessed a continua¬ 
tion of certain (pottery) wares and types of the preceding period”, which included a small 
clay seal of an Indo-Greek deity. The final period v, was described as “the time of prolific 
temple building and flourishing sculptural art in Kashmir.” 

A more comprehensive report was published by Gaur (1987), which included additional 
finds of terracotta figurines, and other material evidence, from which he drew several gen¬ 
eral conclusions. He distinguished six broad periods as below, 
period i pre-NBPW,* 700-500 BC 
period ii NBPW, 500-200 BC 
period iii Indo-Greek, 200 BC-o 
period iv Kusana-Huna, ist~5th century 
period v Hindu rule, 5th-i3th century 
period vi late medieval, post-i3th century 

*NBPW= northern black polished ware pottery, associated with Mauryan culture. 
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have so far been found, the large number of finds suggests that they were 
locally manufactured. There is no evidence of their religious affiliation, if 
any, though they must have served as votive offerings. The stratigraphical 
evidence is unhelpful in providing a precise date, but most of the exam¬ 
ples probably date from between the second half of the first century BC 
and the first or second century AD. The most common subject is a draped 
standing female, although fragmentary draped standing male figurines, a 
number of detached heads, including that of a bearded and moustached 
male, and a variety of other figures, have also been discovered. 

The two types of female figurine so far recorded, which are mostly frag¬ 
mentary, are of similar form and size. The stance of the fully draped type 
(pi. i) 4 is slightly flexed with the left leg bent in front of the right. The 
neck is elongated, and the features are somewhat pinched with arched 
eyebrows and upper eyelids, pouting lips and prominent narrow nose. 
The illustrated example, which is broken off at the ankles, has short ear 
pendants of ribbed ovoid form, and hair cursorily indicated by cross- 
hatching. The garment is a long, voluminous, heavily pleated and folded 
chiton, belted high on the waist, which falls around the feet, details seen 
more clearly on the next example, where there is a deep step below the 
feet. A long himation is draped over the left shoulder and wrapped around 
the lower front part of the body and the left arm, an edge held by the 
lowered right hand. A notable feature is the beaded necklace, and the 
polygonal panel of beaded outline below that curves along the inside 
of the breasts. Though the latter is probably another necklace, it could 
have been intended as part of the garment, or alternatively it could have 
derived from an aegis, or breast plate, sometimes encountered on sculp¬ 
tures of Hellenistic type, 5 inaccurately reproduced or misunderstood by 
the eastern craftsman. 

An example of the rarer semi-draped type (pi. 2) is in a private collection, 6 
of which another impression, almost from the same mould, is in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 7 Yet another is in the Central Asian Museum in 
Srinagar. 8 ft corresponds in most respects to the fully draped type, but 
there is no chiton, and the body is uncovered from the shoulders to the 


4 Private collection, 10.5cm high. 

5 Cf. Errington & Cribb 1992, pi. 115, a bronze bust of Athena. I am grateful to Sir John 
Boardman for pointing out this possibility. 

6 Private collection, 11.9cm high. 

7 AM no. EA 1994.74,11.9cm high. 

8 CAM no. 2005.9, non high, illustrated Pal 2007, fig. 51. 
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Plate i Terracotta fragmentary draped Hellenistic female figurine—10.5cm 
high, second half first century BC-first or second century AD, Semthan, private 

collection. 
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Plate 2 Terracotta semi-draped Hellenistic female figurine—11.9cm high, second 
half first century BC-first or second century AD, Semthan, private collection. 
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top of the thighs, the exposed right shoulder and hip heavily emphasised. 
The face has the same features, but the hair has a fillet, and a row of 
parted short curly hair lines the brow. The himation is draped in a similar 
manner, but falls further down the right thigh. The left leg is again slightly 
flexed. There is a short beaded necklace, a beaded and double-ribbed 
torque, and crossbands or channavlra. The latter device has a rosette 
medallion between the breasts that forms the junction of the four cords, 
the lower pair of which is longer. 

The draped male type (pi. 3) has an upright pose, the lowered left hand 
concealed beneath the himation, and the right arm folded across the chest 
holding a portion in its hand. 9 The pleated and folded garment is draped 
over the left shoulder and falls to the ankles, the pleated chiton worn 
below visible at the neck and around the feet. None of the male figurines 
has so far been found with its head, though a detached bearded head may 
belong to this type (pi. 4). 10 Its neck is also elongated, but the face is flat¬ 
ter than those of the female examples with open, almond-shaped eyes 
with pierced pupils. The short beard is closely trimmed and the ends of 
the moustache just overlap it. The forehead is creased, and the head is 
covered by a low conical cap, below which is a narrow row of stylised 
curls. Another head of indeterminate gender has the same pierced eyes 
and low conical cap. * 11 

An unusual depiction is the squatting monkey (pi. 5), its tail between 
its legs, masturbating with the left hand while the right hand is held up to 
the mouth, now damaged. 12 The punched eyes are rendered as two con¬ 
centric rings, the head punctured with small dots to simulate the texture 
of the skin. Finally, the detached head of another monkey (pi. 6), 13 which 
is of much higher quality, has a more realistic treatment in the deeply 
furrowed brow and muzzle, slitted eyes, and sagging neck, whose surface 
is also punctured. 

A search for similarly draped Hellenistic female figurines at nearby 
Taxila, extensively excavated by Marshall, which is an obvious place to 


9 Private collection, 8.3cm high. A similar example is published in AI1980-81, pi. 13, E. 

10 IA 1980-81, pi. 13d. A line drawing is also given by Gaur (1987: pi. 5). 

11 IA 1980-81, pi. 12, no. B, lower right. 

12 Private collection, 7.5cm high. Examples of terracotta monkeys in a variety of poses, 
which were found at Ahichchhatra, Kausambi and Rajghat, are catalogued by Kala 1980, 
nos. 676-683, and dated from the first to the second century AD. Though none of the 
Indian examples is in the act of masturbating, this feature is found on several of the exam¬ 
ples found at Yotkan by Stein, illustrated Stein 1921, yo.oo3i,c and yo.oo34,d. 

13 Private collection, 35mm high. 
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Plate 3 Terracotta Hellenistic fragmentary headless draped male figurine— 
8.3cm high, second half first century BC-first or second century AD, Semthan, 

private collection. 
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Plate 4 Terracotta Hellenistic detached bearded head—approximately 2cm 
high second half first century BC-first or second century AD, Semthan, After IA 

1980-81, pl.i3d. 



Plate 5 Terracotta figurine of squatting monkey—7.5cm high, second half first 
century BC-first or second century AD, Semthan, private collection. 
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Plate 6 Terracotta detached head of monkey—3.5cm high, second half first 
century BC-first or second century AD, Semthan, private collection. 

begin, as well as in the ancient Gandhara region, is not greatly rewarding. 
This is surprising given that both regions had Greek cities which have 
been extensively excavated, Sirkap in the case of Taxila, and Charsadda 
(ancient Puskalavati) in the case of Gandhara. However, as emphasised in 
my article examining early terracotta finds at Taxila, 14 two factors must 
be considered. 

First, any attempt to quantify the extent of Greek influence there is ham¬ 
pered by the fact that much of the evidence still lies beneath the earth. At 
Sirkap, only one eighth of the excavated levels was devoted to the period 
of the Bactrian and Indo-Greeks ( ca . 189-90 BC), which also included the 
early Saka period, and digging was confined to an area well away from 
the centre where poor results could be expected. A solitary fragmen¬ 
tary adorned standing female with both arms lowered, which was found 
near Sirkap, compares with examples from Semthan, but here the chiton 
is pleated schematically in narrow parallel vertical bands. 15 In addition 


14 Siudmak 2002. 

15 Marshall 1951, 3, pi. 133, no. 45. It was found buried in the ruins of the temple of 
Jandial, a short distance to the north of Sirkap. The presence of jewellery points to a date 
probably not earlier than the Saka period. 
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to this, a detached female head found at Sirkap, its curly hair held by 
a plain fillet, compares with that of the semi-draped figurine of plate 2. 16 
Otherwise the few draped female figurines excavated at Sirkap are of 
Indian type, and correspond to the more extensive finds from the earlier 
Bhir mound, either standing in a hieratic pose, standing or seated holding 
a bird or a child, or combined with a male partner in a mithuna group. 
Surprisingly nothing in terracotta survives of the early Greeks in the older 
Bhir mound apart from “bullae adorned with geometrical devices, human 
masks or animals in the Hellenistic style.” 17 

The second factor is the firmly entrenched local tradition of the 
nude Mother Goddess, whose ancestry extends back to pre-historic 
times. Examples of what Marshall described as the “primitive idol type” 
have been found at Taxila—at both the Bhir mound and Sirkap—and in 
Charsadda, and have also turned up in Kashmir, of which plate 13 is an 
example. These figurines are crudely modelled in the round with short 
stumps for arms, a long tapering section for the legs, and incised, pinched 
and applied decoration for the face and ornaments, the body often incised 
with crossbands, and plaited hair falling down the back behind. 18 They 
survive until at least the third and second centuries BC, and probably well 
into our era. This local type of nude mother goddess is merely modifed 
by contact with Hellenistic art, rather than being supplanted by it, dem¬ 
onstrating the endurance of local tradition. The result is a sophisticated 
hollow figurine produced from a double mould, a technique introduced 
from the ancient Near East, naturalistically treated with broad hips and 
small breasts, distinctly modelled legs, the arms still either short stumps, 
or splayed out at the sides with no hands. 19 However, the heads are of 
completely Greek appearance, usually with a wreath and head band or 


16 Ibid.., pi. 133, no. 49, found at Sirkap in Marshall's stratum v. He distinguished seven 
levels at the site as follows: 

stratum vii pre-Greek, before 189 BC. 

strata vi and v Greek, ca. 189-90 BC. 
stratum iv early Saka, 90 BC-25 AD. 

strata iii-ii late Saka-Parthian, 25-60 AD. 

stratum i surface 

17 Ibid., pp. 104-5. 

18 Ibid., pi. 132, nos. 1-5,1 & 2 have crossbands. 

19 Ibid., pi. 132, figs. 6 & 8, both from the late Saka-Parthian period; and Ghosh 1948, 
figs. 12,13 and 14, the latter with intact head, though defaced. 
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a veil and rosettes behind the ears. 20 The hair, plaited in two sections, is 
pinned with a circular device behind the head, and falls down the back. 
Notwithstanding the deficient record of the Bactrian and Indo-Greek 
levels at Sirkap, one may reliably conclude that the local tradition of the 
nude Mother Goddess took precedence in Taxila. West of the Indus the 
picture is little different. Wheeler’s rather inappropriately named “Baroque 
lady”, a more sophisticated version of the Taxila primitive Mother God¬ 
dess type, has been found in great numbers at Charsadda. 

There is ample evidence at Taxila of the use of crossbands as a female 
adornment. They appear on the nude primitive Mother Goddesses as 
noted above, and also on two miniature stone female figurines found at 
Sirkap, 21 of which one is nude and the other semi-draped, both roughly 
contemporaneous with the Semthan figurines. The feature also appears 
on nude and semi-draped female figures depicted on toilet trays found at 
Sirkap and ancient Gandhara, 22 including the pale yellow steatite exam¬ 
ple discussed below. On gold jewellery it is found on two brooches from 
Taxila, each decorated with a semi-draped, winged figure of Aphrodite or 
Psyche. 23 

Turning further afield to ancient Bactria, as could be expected, draped 
figurines in a variety of Hellenistic styles have been discovered in great 
numbers on both sides of the Amu Darya, though amongst the published 
material none compares exactly with the Semthan examples. Most are of 
the Kusana period, and presumably a continuation of an earlier Hellenistic 
tradition of the Bactrian Greeks. North of the Amu Darya, in former Soviet 
Central Asia, examples have been found by Russian archaeological mis¬ 
sions at such sites as Saksanokhur, in the Parkhar district of Tadzhikistan, 24 
at Koy-Krygan-Kala in Khorezm, 25 at Zar Tepe in Uzbekistan, 26 kms 


20 Marshall 1951, pi. 133, nos. 46-48, from the late Saka-Parthian stratum. No. 49 was 
found in the earlier Greek level, and gives a clue as to what remains from the earlier 
period. All the heads found by Marshall had been separated from their bodies. 

21 Marshall 1951, pi. 211, nos. 3a, b and 4a, b, from Sirkap, described as proto-Gandhara. 
No. 3 was found in stratum ii and no. 4 in stratum iii, both belonging to the Saka-Parthian 
period. 

22 Francfort 1979, nos. 9,10,11 and 15. 

23 Marshall 1951, pi. 191, nos. 96 and 97. Both were found at Sirkap, and dated in the 
first century AD. 

24 Noted by Frumkin 1970, p. 66. 

25 Ibid.., p. 6. 
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north-west of Termez, 26 at Afrasiab (ancient Samarkand) in Uzbekistan, 27 
at Tali Barzu near Samarkand, 28 and at Merv in Turkmenistan. 29 South 
of the Amu Darya, in northern Afghanistan, examples were found by 
the French missions at Balkh and Tepe Zargaran 30 and at Ai-Khanoum, 
mostly of the Kusana period. The fragmentary female figurines depicting 
a mother holding a child, found at Tepe Zargaran, and excavated with pot¬ 
tery vessels in stratigraphy corresponding to the Kusana period, have the 
same deep folding and irregular pleating of the garment as the Semthan 
examples, and offer the closest comparison from this region. 

There are no close parallels at Taxila either for the Semthan draped 
male type. Two moulded fragmentary male figurines in the round of Hel¬ 
lenistic type were found at Sirkap, but each wears a short chiton and a 
himation over one or both shoulders. 31 The detached heads that must have 
belonged to these figures bear some comparison to the Semthan mous¬ 
tached head. Two examples have a conical cap, of which one has incised 
vertical lines, 32 the other a wide rolled rim. 33 A third moustached head 
with large open eyes has a more elaborate head covering with projecting 
hair at the sides. 34 The closest comparison is offered by a bone carving 
rather than a terracotta, a low relief head carved in profile. 35 Though bare¬ 
headed, it has a similar short beard with overlapping moustache, wide 
open eyes, and creased forehead. No comparable figurines of monkeys 
were found at Sirkap, but the fragmentary head and shoulders of a gorilla- 
like figure was found in the early Saka stratum. 36 

Though certain similarities can be found with other terracotta finds in 
the region, the Semthan figurines otherwise remain in a distinctive class 
of their own, and it is not possible to locate a definite source of influence. 
Close parallels in dress can be found in the depiction of Greek subject 


26 Ibid.., p. u6. 

27 Ibid., p. 124. 

28 Ibid., p. 125. 

29 Ibid., p. 152. 

30 Gardin 1957, pi. 10, figs. 3 and 4. 

31 Marshall 1951, pi. 133, no. 30 from the late Saka-Parthian stratum, and no. 31 from the 
early Saka stratum. 

32 Ibid., pi. 133, no. 50, found in Court A of the Dharmarajika Stupa to the south-east of 
Sirkap. Marshall could find no stratigraphical evidence at this site, and thought it to be of 
Parthian date, but Hellenistic in its modelling. 

33 Ibid., pi. 134, no. 51, Sirkap in stratum ii. 

34 Ibid., pi. 134, no. 52, Sirkap in stratum v. 

35 Ibid., pi. 208, no. 42, Sirkap in stratum ii. 

36 Ibid., pi. 134, fig. 53. 
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matter on early “toilet” trays or palettes, as well as on the slightly later 
proto-Gandhara stair riser relief panels from the North-West with Hel¬ 
lenistic subject matter, which provide the only close comparison for the 
Semthan male garment. 37 It has already been emphasised that the earlier 
deep-rooted tradition of the nude Mother Goddess took precedence at 
Taxila and Gandhara in the art of terracotta, which makes it unlikely that 
an influence came from there. In the absence of clues from this direction, 
one should perhaps expect evidence to eventually emerge that identifies 
ancient Bactria as the source. 

II. The Semthan Terracottas with Indian Subject Matter 

Technically identical to the above plaques, and of similar scale, are three 
moulded plaques depicting Indian subject matter, inspired by unknown 
examples. A Hellenistic hand is clearly evident, and there is no real attempt 
at a synthesis of the two styles. Presumably they date from a time close to 
that of the Hellenistic style figurines. 

The first example, a female tutelary figure (pi. 7), is a curious hybrid. 38 
It has an unusual ribbed garment crossed diagonally from the shoulders 
to just below the knees on both sides, which conceals the body’s contours. 
A set of four massive anklets appears on both ankles, and similar triple 
bracelets adorn the wrists. Both hands are lowered, the right holding what 
could be part of the garment or a purse. There is a small step for the partly 
projecting feet. The hair is done up in a bun that spreads outwards above 
the head, and there is a necklace of large beads and annular ear-rings. The 
facial features are somewhat worn. No parallels can be found elsewhere 
for this figure, but the heavy jewellery, though not the dress—a crossed 
garment is unknown in early Indian art—is inspired by the monumental 
yaksi figures of early Indian art, and the purse corresponds to the attribute 
carried by yaksas including Kubera. However, the characteristic volup¬ 
tuousness of the Indian yaksi is completely lost beneath the voluminous 
drapery and rigid stance. 

The male figure (pi. 8) squatting on a cushion with right leg folded 
beneath the body, and left knee raised, has a pot belly, grotesque facial 
features and bald head, and resembles the yaksa images of early Indian 


37 Cf. Kurita 1990, figs. 532, 535, 536, 537 and 539. 

38 Private collection, 9.7cm high. 
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Plate 7 Terracotta female tutelary figure—9.7cm high, second half first century 
BC-first or second century AD, Semthan, private collection. 
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Plate 8 Terracotta Hellenistic figurine of seated yaksa —8cm high, second half 
first century BC-first or second century AD, Semthan, private collection. 
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art, though the face is still very Hellenistic. 39 A bracelet is worn on the 
lowered right hand, which holds an unidentified object on the knee, while 
a scarf is worn over the left shoulder, which covers the left arm and leg. 
There are several parallels at Taxila, mostly of an earlier period, but in 
a clear-cut Indian style. Four squatting yaksas were found in the Bhir 
mound 40 as well as one standing figurine, and one seated cross-legged. 
Another, in a seated position similar to that of the Kashmir example, was 
found in the Saka-Parthian stratum at Sirkap. 41 The examples from Taxila 
more closely resemble those from other ancient sites in north India. 

The final example, a mithuna (pi. 9), 42 is an accomplished work, and 
closest to the Indian aesthetic, though the treatment of several features 
closely resembles that of the Hellenistic style figurines. The female stands 
with her ankles crossed, the left foot raised behind the right in a stance 
similar to that of yaksls in early Indian art. Her right hand is raised in 
abhayamudra. The male stands in a straight pose with widely spaced feet, 
his left hand placed on his partner’s shoulder and the right, now broken 
off, originally with a cup in front of the chest, of which the top part still 
remains. Both wear elaborate ornaments and dress, mostly Indian inspired. 
The female wears a long skirt with narrow multiple pleats falling to the 
ankles, and over it another garment falling below the knees. The jewellery 
comprises a beaded torque, three beaded bangles on the left arm, and 
multiple necklaces supporting what may be a domed reliquary just below 
her breasts, from which a heavily decorated chain falls diagonally to the 
right hip. A double-stranded girdle crosses the thighs, part of which the 
lowered left hands clasps in the manner of yaksls depicted in the terra¬ 
cotta relief plaques of the Suiiga period from Candraketugarh, Kausambi 
and Mathura. 43 Her head is inclined towards the male, her hair tied up in 
a large bun. The male wears a long pleated paridhana that falls between 
the legs in a cluster of long pointed ends, the edges with zigzag folds. It is 
supported at the waist by a thick corded belt knotted in the middle with 
short tasselled ends falling down the thighs. The head is covered by a 
tightly-bound turban with a small bun in the centre. The ear-pendants are 


39 Private collection, 8cm high. 

40 Ibid., pi. 133, nos. 40,41, and 43, apparently found in a Mauryan stratum, but more likely 
of the Sunga period; and no. 42 apparently from the Saka-Parthian stratum at Sirkap. 

41 Ibid., pi. 133, no. 42. 

42 Private collection, 10.5cm high. 

43 Cf. Dhavalikar 1977, pi. 28, from Candraketugarh, and pi. 30 from Kausambi; and 
Hartel 1993, p. 106, figs. 50 and 51 from Mathura. 
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Plate 9 Terracotta mithuna —10.5cm high, second half first century BC-first or 
second century AD, Semthan, private collection. 
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only cursorily executed. Both faces are in good condition. The blank open 
eyes have arched eyelids similar to those of the other Semthan figurines. 
The flat base has a projecting step with an ornamental dentil cornice. 

The terracotta plaque is quite different in style to the mithuna type 
of Ahicchatra, but a comparison can be made with two fragments from 
nearby Taxila, both the lower part of mithuna plaques found in the Bhir 
mound. 44 The female stands with the right leg bent behind the left, a pos¬ 
ture similar to that of the Kashmir figure, but in reverse. The main inspira¬ 
tion is clearly from north Indian sculpture of the pre-Kusana period. The 
distinctive pointed ends of the dhoti with zigzag edges closely resemble 
those depicted on yaksas in early Indian art, and similar zigzag pleats are 
found on sculpture from Bharhut, 45 as well as on the famous Parkham 
Yaksa in the Mathura Museum, 46 whose corded belt also resembles that 
of the male partner. Like the first example of this group, this female too 
lacks the voluptuousness of an Indian yaksl, particularly evident in the 
small rounded widely spaced breasts. 

III. The Mamal Addorsed Bull Capital 

A locally produced sculpture of large scale is the double-sided animal cap¬ 
ital of Persepolitan type (pi. 10), found at Mamal, near Pahalgam, and now 
stored in a shed behind the small shrine of Mammesvara. It is carved from 
the local greenish-grey limestone found in abundance in the Lidder Valley. 
It appears unfinished as most of the surface and many individual details 
are only roughly chiselled, but it was probably originally plastered and 
painted after installation. The dimensions of the capital, 87cm x 30cm x 
40cm, indicate that it was part of a comparatively large building. The bot¬ 
tom is flat, and the top has an unpierced rectangular platform (40cm x 
21cm), which originally must have supported a cubical or conical die. 

On both sides is a pair of addorsed seated bulls, one overlapping the 
other, their humps decorated with a covering from which loose straps 
fall on either side. Those on the undamaged side have crescents on their 
heads. The tail of the forward bull on either side loops under its rear right 


44 Marshall, 1951, pi. 133, nos. 37 8 c 38, the first from stratum III, the other from stratum II. 
According to Marshall’s stratigraphy, these fragments would date from the fourth to the 
third century BC, but are more likely to date from around 100 BC. Much of his dating of 
the terracotta finds does not stand up to close scrutiny as I have attempted to demonstrate 
elsewhere (Siudmak 2002). 

45 Cf. Cunningham 1879, pis. 21-23. 

46 Sharma 1976, pi. 15. 
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Plate 10 Greenish-grey limestone addorsed bull capital—87 x 30 x 40cm, late 
first century BC-early first century AD, Mamal. 


leg to curl around the haunch. A pair of human heads with large head¬ 
dresses and ear-pendants appears behind the bulls on both sides, carved 
against the rectangular platform, evidently the heads of a mithuna. The 
male head on the undamaged side, which is inclined towards that of the 
female, has a large turban wound several times around the head with a 
bun or cockade set in the centre. The adjacent head has a scarf or veil 
over its centrally parted hair. Only one head survives on the opposite side, 
its low waisted cylindrical head-dress bound by a fillet with a concentric, 
circular device at the front. The face of the accompanying figure is broken 
off, but its left arm is curiously stretched to the proper right, its fingers 
touching the hump of the rear bull. 

Single or double-sided addorsed animal capitals have a long ancestry 
in India dating back to Mauryan times, when the motif was introduced 
from Achaemenid Iran. 47 However, the crescent motif is unrecorded in 
Mauryan art, and it is thus unlikely that the sculpture dates from this 
period. It is rather an Iranian motif, and the sort that was adopted by 
one of the Central Asian invaders, either the Sakas or Kusanas, both of 
who controlled Taxila and Mathura. The latter was the most important 
artistic centre in north India of the time, where addorsed animal capitals 
were an established part of the architectural repertoire, and probably 


47 The overlapping form of the animals differs from the original Achaemenid type in 
which the two animals share a common body. A capital from Susa of this type, in the 
musee des Louvre, is illustrated by Sarre 1923, pi. 37. 
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the ultimate source of influence. 48 In the usual configuration, one over¬ 
laps the other, leaving only the forepart of the rear animal visible, as in 
the Mamal example. The addorsed animals are often accompanied by 
male and female riders, though few examples are known to retain their 
heads. 49 Otherwise single heads often appear in dormer windows and in 
balconies, 50 and those of mithunas frequently appear in balconies at the 
top of railing pillars carved with yaksls . 51 Gandhara can be excluded as a 
source of influence since animal capitals there almost invariably depict 
the animals rump to rump, reflecting the later development in Gupta art 
just noted in note 48. 

The earliest recorded animal capital from Mathura, which is more note¬ 
worthy for its inscription than the quality of its execution, but pertinent 
to this study, has a single pair of lions with a cubical die above the ani¬ 
mals’ backs. 52 It is inscribed throughout in Kharosthi, and dedicated to 
a Buddhist monument by the chief queen of the Saka satrap Rajavula, 
members of her family, and other satraps ruling outside Mathura, includ¬ 
ing the Mahaksatrapa Kusulua Patika, who ruled the province of Taxila. 
These rulers can be dated to the late first century BC. A resemblance to 
the Mamal capital is seen in the method of looping the forward animal’s 
tail around the haunch, also seen on a later capital of the Kusana period 
from Mathura with human-headed animals, 53 though in both cases the 
tail curls over the leg rather than under it. In closely comparable style, 


48 They had a variety of uses: as capitals of free-standing columns (stambhas), or of 
columns supporting buildings; supporting the architraves of gateways (torana) and railing 
pillars ( vedika ) of Buddhist and Jain stupas] and on columns supporting symbols on Jain 
ayagapata stone plaques. 

49 A Kusana four-sided stone addorsed animal capital from Mathura, MM no. 17.1328, 
38.3cm high excluding the tang, is a rare example to have a single human head. Another 
example, the stone basement of a stupa, MM no. 17.3266, 21.5cm high, 71cm square, has a 
human head behind each of the pairs of lions, but here a novel configuration is introduced 
for instead of overlapping, the four pairs of animals are placed rump to rump, their tails 
looped back behind, each pair sharing a common head. This example may date from the 
late Kusana or early Gupta period, and represents a new standard, for the form is subse¬ 
quently adopted throughout the Gupta empire. It is seen on two elaborate Gupta addorsed 
bull capitals in the Mathura Museum, Williams 1982, pi. 71; on the capital of a fluted col¬ 
umn on the hilltop temple at Udayagiri, near Vidisha, ibid.., pi. 41, dated ca. 405-415, and 
at shrine 17 at Sanchi, ibid., pi. 32, dated ca. 400, a series of capitals crowning the columns 
of the shrine, as well as elsewhere. The feature was probably passed on to Gandhara in the 
late Kusana period. 

50 Cf. Vogel 1930, pis. 20a and c, and 22b. 

51 Cf. Vogel 1930, pi. 19. 

52 Konow, 1929, inscription xv, and Vogel 1930, pi. 24a and p. 19. 

53 Ibid., pi. 24b. 
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Plate 11 Terracotta model of addorsed bull capital—7.6cm wide, found in 
stratum ii, the Parthian level, Taxila, Taxila Museum photograph courtesy the 
British Museum from the original Marshall negative. 


also depicting addorsed bulls, is a small fragmentary terracotta model of 
a double-sided capital (pi. 11) that was found at Sirkap, now in a rather 
battered condition, 54 which could point to a direct influence from Taxila. 
The forepart of the intact animal corresponds very closely in treatment to 
that of the Mamal example, and it was probably from a small model such 
as this that the artist in Kashmir worked, which would explain the original 
function of such a small-scale architectural piece. It was found in a Par¬ 
thian stratum, though it could easily have survived from the Saka period. 

A final clue to the date of the capital may be deduced from the form 
of the male turban, which is of Indian type. Despite its crudeness it bears 
close resemblance to the head-dresses of pre-Kusana male sculpture from 
Mathura. 55 There the turban is tightly bound by two or three intersect¬ 
ing cords incorporating a bun in the centre, and lacks the ornamental 
head-band and elaborate rosette of the Kusana style. This type of turban 
is evidently the model for those of several stucco heads found at Sirkap, 


54 Marshal 1951, pi. 135, no. 127, 7.6cm wide, found in stratum ii, the Parthian level. 

55 This style of turban is typified by that of a chowrie bearer in the Mathura Museum, 
no. 48.3423, 94cm high, found at Kuvan Vali Gali. 
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three from Marshall’s Saka-Parthian stratum II and one from the surface 
level. 56 These various pieces of evidence suggest that the capital was 
part of a structure built sometime in the late first century BC or first cen¬ 
tury AD, probably for a Saka patron from Taxila. 

IV. Stone Sculpture of Apollo Carved in the Round 

This curious sculpture (pi. 12) carved with an integral rectangular block 
pedestal is crudely worked from a soft grey stone with tan coloured 
inclusions. 57 It is said to have been found at Semthan. It depicts a squat 
standing figure of Apollo, facing forward and carrying a short bow in his 
left hand and a handful of five upright arrows in his right. The pectoral 
muscles of the chest are clearly visible, but the facial features have been 
obliterated. The sole garment is a paridhana that falls between the legs to 
the ankles in a cluster of vertical pleats with zigzag edges, which resembles 
the detailing of the dhoti of the male partner of the terracotta mithuna 
group. A flat flap of the garment projects beyond the right leg while on the 
opposite side it balloons out in the manner of early Indian sculpture. The 
feet have sandals rather than boots. A scarf twisted around the left shoul¬ 
der crosses both arms to reappear behind. The short necklace of beaded 
design is tied with ribbons behind. There are heavy coiled ear-rings. The 
conical head-dress, most of which is broken off, is ornamented around 
the base with two strings of marigolds and large rosettes over the ears. 
A string of smaller flower-heads ornaments the left side, which presum¬ 
ably would have continued to the top on both sides. It is clearly a local 
representation of the Greek god in a style imitative of early Indian art. 
It bears some resemblance to figures from Swat in early Gandhara style, 
particularly with regard to the necklace, which also resembles that of the 
female in the mithuna plaque. 


Imported Sculptures 

The following sculptures and objects, in a recognisably foreign style, are 
all said to have been found in Kashmir over the last fifty years or more. 
They are all random finds, with only general information regarding their 


56 Marshall 1951, 3, pi. 149, nos. 19-22; and 2, pp. 519-20. Marshall described these as 
Indian turbans in three rolls with a fantail above. Allchin (1968: 17-18), briefly refers to 
these stucco sculptures in their resemblance to the early Mathura school. 

57 Private collection, 25.5cm high. 
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Plate 12 Mottled grey chlorite figure of Apollo 25.5cm—high, Saka period, early 
1st century AD, private collection. 
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find-spot. The list does not pretend to be definitive, since countless simi¬ 
lar unrecorded examples must have been found in the Valley. It is instead 
intended to give an indication of the range of objects that have been 
found there, and the directions of artistic influence. 

I. Terracotta Objects 

The small fragmentary figurine of a primitive Mother Goddess (pi. 13), 6cm 
high, lacks its head and lower legs. 58 The arms are formed of short stumps, 
the ends broken off. The remaining left breast is a flattened convex boss. 
Its belt and cross-bands are indicated by a narrow punch-marked band. 
The latter intersect behind with a punch-marked circular medallion, 
above which two tresses of hair can be seen. It is of indeterminate date, 
probably of the late centuries BC, and closely resembles examples from 
Taxila, where it was probably produced. 

The fragmentary mould (pi. 14) forms the lower half of a single standing 
male figure. The pleated dhoti falls straight down the right leg to the ankle, 
but falls shorter on the left leg ending in a swallow tail. It is secured at the 
waist by a thick cord, the ends falling down the left thigh. The lowered 
left hand holds a lute, balanced on the opposite side by a mass of rippling 
folds falling from an upper garment. There is a deep step for the project¬ 
ing feet. Identical male images have been found at Ahichchhatra, either 
as a single image or part of a mithuna, which Agrawal has dated in the 
period 200-100 BC. 59 Examples of a mithuna type in a closely comparable 
style were found at Taxila, unrelated to that referred to in note 43, one 
together with its matrix. 60 

The fragmentary palette (pi. 15), related to the following example in 
stone was allegedly found near Bijbihara, which almost certainly indicates 
Semthan. 61 It is the upper part of a dish decorated with a Nereid riding 
a ketos. The Nereid is seated on its knees on the monster’s back, its body 
nude save for a scarf draped over the left shoulder, and reaches out towards 
a child. Part of the monster’s looped neck can be seen on one side and its 
coiled tail on the other. The dish has a wide rounded plain rim. Terracotta 
palettes are rare, and few other examples are so far recorded. They formed 


58 Private collection, 6cm high. 

59 Agrawala, V.S. 1948, pi. 35B. 48 for a similar single figure classified as Type 5, sub-type 
(i); and pi. 32.12 & 14 for two mithuna plaques, classified as type 3, Sub-type (i). 

60 Marshall, 1951, pi. 133, no. 35, and Siudmak, 2002, figs. 7 & 8. 

61 Private collection, 8.5cm diam. 
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Plate 13 Fragmentary terracotta primitive goddess—6cm high, late first millen¬ 
nium BC-first century AD, probably Taxila, private collection. 
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Plate 14 Fragmentary terracotta mould of standing male holding lyre—7.5cm 
high, Ahichchhatra, 200-100 BC, private collection. 


the subject of an article by Harle (1990: fig. 1), in which he discussed a 
complete dish with a similar scene, which was found at Bannu, and is 
now in the Ashmolean Museum. However, in that example, the Nereid 
is seated astride the monster whose head is looped back through a col¬ 
lar, there is no child, and the wide rim is roughly incised with a double 
groove. The scene of a Nereid riding a sea-monster is a popular subject on 
the stone dishes, of which seven are illustrated by Francfort. 62 Of these, 
only one example from Sirkap portrays a Nereid and child, in which the 
former’s scarf is worn in a similar manner. 63 Three other terracotta 


62 Francfort 1979, nos. 9,12, 24, 41, 42, 43 and 44. 

63 Ibid.., no. 9. 
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Plate 15 Fragmentary terracotta cosmetic tray—8.5cm diam., first half first 
century AD, probably Taxila, private collection. 


examples discussed by Harle, each with a different subject, were found at 
Taxila, Sahri Bahlol in the North-West, and Hadda in Afghanistan, dem¬ 
onstrating a wide distribution. However, Taxila is the most likely source 
of this fragmentary example, and it probably dates from the end of the 
first century BC. 

II. Stone Objects 

The complete palette (pi. 16) carved from a fine pale yellow steatite belongs 
to a class of stone dishes found at Sirkap and at other locations in the 
North-West. 64 Marshall excavated thirty-three palettes of varying quality 
and period at Sirkap, mostly from the Saka strata ii and iii, though several 
were found in the earlier stratum iv and in the surface stratum i. Those 
carved from this type of stone tend to be the earliest. They are in high 
relief in Hellenistic style, and decorated with a variety of scenes, many 
from Greek mythology. 65 The faces are characterised by their wig-like 
hair and pop-eyes. In most cases, a small compartment is reserved below, 


64 Private collection, 12.8cm diam. 

65 Cf. Tanabe 2008, pi. vi-42 for a smaller early dish in the same steatite with the 
unique depiction of the rape of Europa, a Greek mythological scene that could have only 
been made for a Greek patron in the Indo-Greek period. 
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Plate 16 Buff steatite palette depicting Dionysos and Ariadne—12cm diam. 
ca. 100 BC, private collection. 


which is often decorated with incised radiating lines, at one time thought 
to be for mixing cosmetics, but now thought to have ritual use. 

This example has a sacrificial scene performed at a high altar by 
Dionysos and Ariadne wearing Hellenistic dress, a scene usually reserved 
for Greeks only, and thus a unique depiction in the east. 66 Dionysos wears 
a long chiton and over it an animal skin and boots while his right hand 
holds what resembles a leg of lamb, which should be bones wrapped in fat 
for the sacrifice. Ariadne holds up a sphinx rhyton, though the craftsman 


66 I am very grateful to Sir John Boardman for his help in deciphering the scene rep¬ 
resented here. 
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Plate 17 Fragmentary carved lip of stone vessel—14cm wide, first half first 
century AD, probably Taxila, private collection. 

has rendered the horn as tail feathers. A seated satyr holds the sacrificial 
lamb to the left of the scene, while the figure on the right may be Pan. 
The female holding up her himation in one hand is a City Goddess identi¬ 
fied by her mural crown. She probably represents Nysa, the city founded 
in Swat by Dionysos according to legend. The relief scene is divided from 
the plain lower section by two staggered courses of rounded rocks, and 
the rim has two sets of double ribs. The two versions of feminine Hellenis¬ 
tic dress offer interesting parallels for the Semthan figurines. Its content 
and style may make it one of the earliest examples so far recorded of its 
type, and possibly of the Indo-Greek period, ca. 100 BC. It was probably 
imported from Taxila. 

The fragmentary lip (pi. 17) of a large circular vessel is carved from a 
fine greenish schist that formed part of a continuous frieze of winged 
ketos around the outer side, above which is a double groove. 67 A complete 
monster is preserved, as well as the tail and forepart of two others. The 
form of the looped neck, coiled tail and scales is almost identical to that 
of similar monsters depicted on a number of stone Gandhara palettes of 
unknown provenance. 68 It must date from a similar period to many of the 
dishes, sometime in the first half of the first century AD, and was prob¬ 
ably imported from Taxila. A fragment of a large schist vessel carved with 
a frieze of figures of similar style and date is in the Eilenberg collection 
of the Metropolitan Museum. 69 This form of marine monster depicted on 


67 Private collection, 14cm wide. The top edge of the lip is 11mm. narrowing to 8mm. 

68 Cf. Francfort 1979, nos. 41 and 42, and Czuma 1985, pi. 70. 

69 Lerner 1991, pi. 27, 12.1cm high, Eilenberg collection, Metropolitan Museum 
no. 2000.284.15 
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the lip of the fragmentary stone vessel took firm root in Kashmir, and 
the much later makara vahana of Ganga on a defaced panel from the 
entrance of the mid-ninth century temple of Avantisvamin is not dissimi¬ 
lar to that depicted on the fragment. 

The stone mirror handle with richly ornamented standing female 
(pi. r8) is also in the Eilenberg collection of the Metropolitan Museum. 70 
It is carved from the same fine pale yellow steatite as plate r6. Like the 
terracotta mithuna group, it is a blend of Indian and Hellenistic styles. The 
subject is a standing female wearing a voluminous skirt, a tunic secured by 
a wide girdle, and a long himation draped over the left shoulder and right 
arm. The right hand holds a conical object raised to the chest, perhaps 
a wine cup, and the lowered left hand holds the himation, which passes 
across the hips. There is a beaded torque with a row of small pendants, 
and a long necklace falling to the waist. The hair is arranged in two buns 
at the sides of the head, and falls down behind the body in two bundles 
of double loops framed by pairs of longer looped braids. This treatment 
closely resembles that of three bronze yaksls in early Indian style found in 
the North-West, two of which are in the Ashmolean Museum, 71 and one 
in the Peshawar Museum. 72 The figurine stands on a rectangular base 
with roughly incised grooves. The head is pierced with a socket, which 
may have supported a mirror. 73 Though no such sculptures have been 
found at Taxila, another example carved from a similar type of stone with 
a standing couple, also in the Eilenberg collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum, was apparently found in the North-West. 74 

III. Metal Objects 

The cast copper circular disc mirror (pi. 19) originally stood on a wood 
or ivory stand into which the short tang was set. 75 Several mirrors of this 
type, copied from western prototypes, were found at Sirkap, including one 


70 Kossak 1991, no. 29, identified as a mirror holder. It was formerly in the collection of 
Simon Digby who acquired it in Kashmir in the early 1950s, from whom Eilenberg subse¬ 
quently acquired it. 

71 Harle 8 c Topsfield 1987, fig. 9, for one of these. 

72 Harle 1990, fig. 9. 

73 If this is the case, the mirror was not free-standing like examples found at Taxila 
mentioned in N. 71. Similarly if it were placed horizontally there are no significant wear 
marks on the front or the back. 

74 Kossak, no. 30. 

75 Private collection, 13.3cm diam., tang 5.5cm long. 
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Plate 18 Buff steatite mirror handle—12.1cm high, second half first century BC- 
first century AD. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Samuel Eilenberg Collection, 
Gift of Samuel Eilenberg, 1987 (1987.142.37). © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Plate 19 Circular copper disc mirror—13.3cm diam, first half first century AD, 
probably Taxila, private collection. 


with its wood stand. 76 This example is heavily encrusted, but most details 
of the design are clear. The convex polished face is grooved along its outer 
edge. The concave back has six concentric bands, the inner two incised 
with a close pattern of diagonal lines around a wide conical band of flut¬ 
ing and a central raised knob, a feature not found at Taxila. It is unlikely 
to date from later than the first half of the first century AD. As Marshall 
has pointed out, the surface of these copper mirrors was probably applied 
with some preparation to produce its silvery appearance. 

The winged celestial (pi. 20) is a small, finely detailed ornament of sol¬ 
dered thin gold sheet with granulated, cloison, and plain and spool wire 
decoration. Boardman has suggested that it may be a turban pin. 77 How¬ 
ever, in a recent article, Tissot (1999) more convincingly suggested that it 
is part of a necklace. It is partly damaged, but what remains is the forepart 
of a winged female wearing an ivy wreath crown. The adornment of the 
figure consists of granule head ornaments, cross-bands, and spiral brace- 


76 Marshall 1951, 2, p. 584, nos. 2o8-2iib-f. 

77 Errington and Cribb 1992, pp. 138-140, colour plate profile, p. 24, black and white 
profile and three-quarter view, p. 139. 
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Plate 20 Gold winged celestial—38mm high, first century BC-first century AD, 

private collection. 


lets with snake heads. It holds a scroll in front of the chest in both hands 
with a granule inscription in Greek thea, goddess. Boardman considered it 
to be Hellenistic, but found insufficient grounds for precision concerning 
its provenance and date. There are many anomalous features, but techni¬ 
cal parallels can be found with gold jewellery from Taxila of the first cen¬ 
tury AD. The subject compares with busts of winged figures on brackets, 
or stupa pegs, from Taxila and Swat in the early Gandhara style. 
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Sculptures in Gandhara Style from the Late First Century 
to the Beginning of the Fifth 

In the absence of any information to the contrary, the surviving evidence 
would suggest that the Gandhara style was the major artistic influence in 
Kashmir between the late first century to the beginning of the fifth. How¬ 
ever, the corpus is pitifully small, and to my knowledge is limited to five 
Buddhist sculptures, two being stone reliefs, of which only one appears 
to have been carved in Kashmir itself, a fragment of a portable Buddhist 
diptych and two bronze Buddha images, both of which could have been 
imported. The style must have been introduced to Kashmir during Kusana 
times, but what became of the earlier trends represented by the objects 
just discussed is a matter of speculation, though traces of a local tradition 
must have survived into this period, and may have continued in paral¬ 
lel to the mainstream Gandhara style. Examples of Saivite sculpture are 
documented in Gandhara art, and could have served as models for the 
depiction of Brahmanical images in Kashmir. 78 However, final judgment 
on the period must be reserved until further evidence appears. 

As is well known, the various Indian and Hellenistic influences com¬ 
bined to create the Gandhara school of Graeco-Buddhist art, which flour¬ 
ished in the Peshawar Valley, Swat and Taxila, and later Afghanistan, from 
the first to the fifth century. It was early in this period, or slightly before, 
that the Buddha image was first created in either Gandhara or Mathura. 
The complex fusion of influences was the culmination of similar processes 
to those already observed in Kashmir. The realistic treatment of physical 
and facial type and the complex rendering of the volume of the garments 
was inspired by Hellenistic art, while the form of dress and ornament was 
drawn from both the western Classical world and India, as well as Iran 
and Central Asia. Its subject matter—the depiction of the past and pres¬ 
ent lives of the Buddha—was adapted from the repertoire of early Indian 
art, where the Buddha is represented symbolically. These Buddhist scenes 
are portrayed in Graeco-Roman architectural settings, usually framed by 
Corinthian pilasters and dentil mouldings and cornices, and relieved by 
depictions of classical demigods such as Atlases and tritons and amorini or 
divine garland bearers. The work decorated the drums of Buddhist stupas 
and the walls of monasteries, many of which buildings still survive, and 
had a didactic purpose in explaining the Buddha’s teachings to the lay and 


78 See Sherrier 1993. 
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monastic community. Gandhara sculpture is recognised by the distinctive 
grey or greenish coloured schist from which it is carved. 

The earliest phase of Gandhara art of the first century is characterised 
by narrative relief sculpture, though individual images of the Buddha of 
large scale are also known. In the mature phase of the style, in the sec¬ 
ond and third centuries, relief sculpture was supplemented by large-scale 
cult images of the Buddha, both standing and seated, of the Bodhisattvas 
Siddhartha, Maitreya and Padmapani, of the tutelary couple, Pancika and 
Harltl, and by theophany scenes. These seated or standing images were 
placed in niches around the stupa, and in some cases were intended as 
free-standing figures. In the final phase of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
at monasteries such as those at Jaulian at Taxila and Takht-i-Bahi, stupa 
decoration often took the form of horizontal rows of multiple representa¬ 
tions of Buddha and Bodhisattva images set in niches, and there was an 
increasing tendency towards colossal scale in the depiction of individual 
images, which were enclosed in chapels. Though stucco is found in the 
earliest period, it became increasingly used in this final phase. The later 
phase is of particular interest in the formation of early Kashmir art. 

I. Stone Sculpture 

This large relief sculpture (pi. 21) was published by Pandit amongst 
illustrations of Kashmir sculpture appended to his translation of the 
Rajatarahgini, noting that it was a Graeco-Gandhara statue of the Bud¬ 
dha from Pandrethan. 79 At that time it must have been in Kashmir, but 
its present whereabouts is unknown. Approximately 70cm high, it is pre¬ 
sumably carved from grey schist, and appears to be a typical product of 
a Gandhara workshop of the second or third century AD. The Buddha is 
seated in dhyanasana, and wears a robe that covers both shoulders and 
falls in a series of folds over his legs and feet. The garment around the neck 
forms a V-shaped collar, and a narrow portion covers the plinth below, 
which is carved with stylised kusa grass. The head has a large usnlsa and 
a fragmentary plain halo behind. The sculpted panel at the bottom is very 
heavily abraded, but several heads of figures are discernible, framed at the 
sides by pilasters with Corinthian capitals. 

The relief sculpture (pi. 22) 80 is the top section of a false gable that orig¬ 
inally formed the upper part of a stupa casing, and is of a type well-known 


79 Pandit 1935, pi. 13. 

80 Private collection, 44cm high. 
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Plate 21 Gandhara grey schist relief sculpture of the Buddha—approximately 
70cm high, present whereabouts unknown. Photograph after Pandit 1935, fig. 13. 
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Plate 22 Gandhara style grey chlorite gable relief panel—44cm x 37cm, 2nd/ 
3rd century, allegedly found at Traal, present whereabouts unknown. 
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in Gandhara sculpture. Its height indicates that it came from a sizeable 
structure, of which other sculptures may eventually emerge. It is said to 
have been found in Traal, near Bijbihara. It appears prima facie to be an 
example of a typical gable panel produced in the North-West. However, 
on closer inspection, it is apparent that the stone is not the customary grey 
or greenish schist known from Gandhara, but a grey chlorite with green 
inclusions known from early sculptures from Kashmir, notably those of 
Bijbihara. It was almost certainly carved in Kashmir itself, and is thus a 
unique piece of evidence demonstrating the existence of a workshop pro¬ 
ducing Gandhara style sculpture there. 

All the components have been dutifully copied from a Gandhara origi¬ 
nal. The arched gable has a spike hnial at the top, now partly broken, 
framed by two birds, their heads turned back, and their long tail feathers 
curving down the sides. At its base are two rounded, external projections 
consisting of griffin heads with curved necks. Two rounded panels with 
hgural compositions are enclosed by plain mouldings and a sawtooth- 
pattern band. There is a wide chequer-pattern panel and undulating ribbon 
band below. This part would have joined on to the main section, a wider 
upright panel with rounded shoulders, to form a discontinuous tri-lobed 
arch above . 81 In the centre of the main panel is a standing male in princely 
attire, his left hand placed on his hip, and right raised in abkayamudra, 
framed on his left by a standing, bearded brahmin holding a water-pot, 
and on his right by a standing female. Her left leg is crossed in front of the 
other with the body twisted away from him. The right arm is raised over 
her head, and the left passes diagonally across her body. These three cen¬ 
tral figures are framed by two other standing females, all wearing a form of 
sari, wrapped around the body and draped over the head and shoulders, 
the most common form of feminine dress in Gandhara art . 82 The scene 
may represent Yasodhara presented to Siddhartha by the royal chaplain, 
a rare scene, of which only two variants are known . 83 In the subordinate 


81 LI, nos. 168-169, for complete examples. 

82 Cf., ibid.., pis. 189,190, 340 and 342. 

83 In one depiction, Yasodhara kneels before Siddhartha, in the other, she stands facing 
him, her left leg crossed before the other, and her hands clasped together. The first scene 
appears on a false gable relief panel still in situ at Butkara in Swat (Kurita 1988: pi. 106), 
and on a square relief panel in the Lahore Museum (ibid', pi. 107) originally in the Mardan 
mess, in a style closely resembling that of the Sikri Stupa group. Both styles are considered 
to be early by most authorities. The second variant appears on a false gable relief panel 
in mature Gandhara style, now in the Lahore Museum (ibid: pi. 105) All three examples 
include a male seated on a stool at the far left of the composition, absent in the Traal 
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crescent-shaped upper panel is a Buddha seated in dkyanasana, sur¬ 
rounded by six devotees, their hands in anjalimudra, and two hippocamps 
in the angles, their tails coiled into the corners. 

The carving of the figures is not very accomplished. The decorative ele¬ 
ments, though crisply chiselled, are not in correct proportion. The work 
on the outer tooth-pattern band is poorly executed, and the individual 
design elements are of unequal size and angle. The same is true of the 
chequer-pattern panel and undulating ribbon band below. The carving 
technique of the figures markedly resembles that of the Mamal bull capi¬ 
tal; certain details are only roughly finished, the individual surfaces have 
a faceted appearance, and some details such as the feet are only cursorily 
carved. 

The fragmentary relief of a finely grained grey chlorite Buddhist diptych 
(pi. 23a) belongs to a class of object well known from finds in the ancient 
Gandhara region, and was the subject of an article by Koizumi (2000). ft 
is of the type depicting half of a standing elephant carved on each outer 
wing forming a complete animal when closed, of which Koizumi illustrates 
four fragmentary examples, with scenes from the life of the Buddha on 
both the inner and outer sides. In the present example, the area between 
the legs of the elephant was carved with the scene of the Buddha’s Great 
Departure from the palace, his horse’s feet carried high by genii, of which 
only the front part remains. Before the front leg stands a palace guard 
wearing a tunic to the knees, and carrying a small shield. On the interior, 
pi. 23b, are two scenes of the Buddha, one standing and preaching to fol¬ 
lowers including two aerial figures, the other seated between standing and 
seated worshippers. To the left is a seated figure of Hariti lacking a head 
and figures below. The scenes are divided by ribbed and dentil bands, and 
stands on s simple moulded base. The sculpture must date from the fourth 
or fifth century. Almost certainly produced in Gandhara territory it should 
be no surprise to find such a portable object in a neighbouring Buddhist 
country such as Kashmir. 


example. The posture of the female resembling a dancer is probably not significant, and 
attributable to the whimsy of a provincial artist. 
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Plate 23a Gandhara fragmentary stone diptych panel, exterior view—7.5cm 
high, fourth/fifth century, private collection. 



Plate 23b Gandhara fragmentary stone diptych panel, interior view. 
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II. Metal Images 

The chronology of Gandhara art in general is problematic, no less so the 
dating of Gandhara bronze Buddha images. 84 Many of the bronzes so far 
discovered have been dated as late as the seventh century and attributed 
to Afghanistan for the close resemblance of their aureoles to those of 
Buddha figures depicted in the paintings of Bamiyan in this period. 85 The 
standing bronze Buddha in the SPS museum is of an earlier type, hollow 
cast from a brassy metal (pi. 24a). 86 The figure is poorly proportioned with 
oversized hands and feet, the fingers of the former webbed up to the first 
digit. The left hand holds a corner of the robe level with the abdomen, 
and the right is raised in abhayamudra, the palm incised with a wheel or 
cakra. The robe covers both shoulders and is twisted around the neck in 
overlapping folds creating a rounded neckline, a loose portion wrapped 
around the left arm, which is visible from behind. It falls perpendicularly 
from either side of each forearm, forming a series of deep, irregular folds 
on the body, looping to the proper right on the torso and moving to the 
central axis of the body from the groin downwards. An irregular pattern 
of heavy looped folds is also formed on the back (pi. 24b). A pleated 
undergarment shows between the ankles and the lower end of the robe. 
The collar of the robe is higher than most other related examples, and no 
markings are visible on the chest. 

There is a pierced lug at the back of the head, which originally sup¬ 
ported a halo. The head is squarish, and the face with its thin lips and 
open eyes has an almost forlorn look. Instead of the usual treatment of 
blank eyes, here the eyes are formed of pierced pupils reserved in relief in 
the sockets, the top part being concealed beneath the upper eyelid. The 
remaining hollow was probably inlaid with silver and the pierced iris with 
silver or pitch. 87 Eyes with incised pupils are extremely rare in Gandhara 


84 The majority of the then known Gandhara bronze standing Buddha images were 
published by von Schroeder (1981: 3B, 4A-4G), and dated in the 5th and 6th centuries. 
Since his publication, a number of other Buddha images has come to light. Kreitman 
(Errington & Cribb 1992, p. 216) distinguished two groups: those found in the Peshawar 
valley, and those found in Afghanistan. He included our pi. 26 in the latter group, but took 
the cakra on the chest to be a srlvatsa, thus linking it with another image incised with this 
motif known to have been found there. 

85 Hackin 1933, pis. 34 and 38. 

86 SPSM no. 1798, 30.5cm high. 

87 Many of the sixth century bronze images discovered in the Phopnar hoard in 
Madhya Pradesh published by Venkataramayya (1962) have eyes inlaid with silver and pitch, 
and this technique was probably practised in other regions of India from an earlier time. 
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Plate 24a Gandhara bronze standing Buddha—30.5cm high, fourth/fifth century, 
found in Kashmir, SPSM no. 1798. 



Plate 24b Gandhara bronze standing Buddha, reverse view. 
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stone sculpture, as pointed out by Ingholt, 88 though they are very com¬ 
mon in Kashmir sculpture, and are almost invariably incised with the top 
half concealed by the upper eyelid. The broad ears have short lobes. There 
is a raised circular mark or urna on the forehead, but no creases on the 
neck. The hair is arranged around a high bun or usnlsa, but the treat¬ 
ment differs from that in most other known Gandhara bronzes, where 
it is usually indicated by narrow, concentric, convex bands with incised 
lines. Here, the hair is incised with a circular pattern of large radiating 
curls at the front and by wavy ribbed locks elsewhere. This combination 
resembles that of a Gandhara preaching Buddha which forms the central 
part of a stone triad, 89 as well as that of another preaching Buddha seated 
in pralambapadasana , 90 both in the British Museum dating ca. 400 AD. 
The image bears close comparison to another Gandhara bronze standing 
Buddha in the British Museum, dated by Zwalf in the 4th/5th century, 
apart from the treatment of the hair, which is in snail-shell curls. 91 Here 
too the hands and feet are over-sized, the left arm is raised to around the 
same height, the neckline of the robe is rounded and high on the chest, 
there is an urna, and the robe is also patterned behind with a lug for the 
attachment of a halo at the back of the head. Evidently both images were 
to be seen from all sides including the reverse. A rayed halo decorates a 
Gandhara bronze seated Buddha in the Metropolitan Museum, undoubt¬ 
edly the earliest so far recorded, which Carter (1988) has dated in the 
early centuries of our era. 92 Because of the lack of comparative material 
it is difficult to determine whether the SPS image was locally produced or 
was imported from Gandhara. It must date from the same period of the 
4th/5th century as the British Museum bronze. 

Another standing Buddha (pi. 25a), known to have been found in Kash¬ 
mir, is hollow cast from a silvery metal, and is better proportioned than 
the previous example. 93 It corresponds in style to the corpus of Gandhara 
bronzes that originally had a detachable prabha, and belongs to a later 


Reedy (1989:104) reports the extensive use of a black bituminous material as an inlay in a 
sample of Kashmir bronzes, presumably none pre-dating the seventh century. 

88 LI, nos. 214, 273, 283, and 337. 

89 See Zwalf 1996, fig. 112. BM no. OA1958, 5.14.1. 

90 Ibid.., fig. 30. BM no. OA 1948.10-11.1 

91 Ibid.., fig. 17. BM no. OA 1958.7-14.1. 

92 Metropolitan Museum, no. 2003.593.1, gift of Mr. M. Nitta. 

93 Nitta collection catalogue 1987, 20.3cm high, pi. 4, described as Gandhara, 3rd/4th 
century; and Christie's, New York, 17 September, 1998, lot 4, described as 4th century 
Gandhara. 
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Plate 25a Gandhara bronze standing Buddha—19.7cm high, fifth/sixth century, 
found in Kashmir, formerly Nitta collection, Tokyo. 

period of development than the SPS example. 94 Here the left arm is low¬ 
ered to the thigh, like others of the group. The right hand is still raised 
in abhayamudra, the palm sketchily incised with a cakra. Both hands are 
webbed, the fingers joined at the tips. The robe, whose pattern of folds is 
similar to that of the previous example, falls further back on the shoulders 
exposing the top part of an incised cakra on the chest, here creating a 
V-shaped neckline. However, the folds are shallower, more rounded, and 
less naturalistic. There is a pierced lug between the shoulders rather than 
the back of the head, which originally supported a prabha rather than 
nimbus, and the back is plain (pi. 25b) as it would have been concealed 
by this device. The expression of the face is more abstract; the eyes are 
empty sockets, the nose is longer, and the mouth smaller and lips more 
rounded. The ears are narrow with long lobes, reflecting a Gupta trend. 
The chin is more pointed and slightly recedes, and the eyebrows are more 
arched. There is no urna. The hair, which is indicated by narrow concen¬ 
tric convex bands, is arranged around a high usnlsa and curves into the 


94 Cf. Von Schroeder 1981, pis. 4A, 4C and 4F. 
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Plate 25b Gandhara bronze standing Buddha, reverse view. 

centre of the brow from the sides to form a widow’s peak, a treatment 
that is otherwise not seen in Kashmir until sometime in the first half of 
the seventh century. Again it is not certain where the image was cast. If 
Kashmir, it is unlikely to date earlier than the sixth century. In any case 
it demonstrates that the late Gandhara style bronze Buddha type had a 
very wide area of diffusion, and that there was considerable conservatism 
in its depiction. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE FORMATIVE PERIOD: 
SCULPTURES FROM BIJBIHARA OF THE FIFTH 
AND SIXTH CENTURIES 


The earliest traces of a distinct Kashmir school of sculpture lie in a num¬ 
ber of fragmentary stone images either found at Bijbihara or which can 
be attributed there. They are almost certainly among the “large num¬ 
ber of sculptures dug up from Bijbihara”, which was accessioned in the 
original museum register by Capt. Godfrey in 1898. The town of Bijbi¬ 
hara 1 lies about two miles above Cakradhara, and was a major tirtha in 
early times. It was also the seat of the ancient southern administrative 
division of Madavarajya. Its Kashmiri name, Vijabror, is derived from 
Vijayabhattaraka, a synonym of Vijayesvara, the name of the famous Siva 
Linga formerly enthroned there, of which no trace now remains. Accord¬ 
ing to Kalhana, the Vijayesvara temple was associated with Asoka who 
donated a new stone enclosure to replace an earlier one of stucco. 2 He is 
also said to have founded two new temples there called Asokesvara. While 
Asoka’s patronage of a Saivite shrine is distinctly doubtful, and must be 
seen against a background of later sectarian rivalry, the legend at least 
serves to emphasise the ancient history of the town. The same source 
notes a grant of agraharas by the Huna king Mihirakula to a community 
of Brahmins from Gandhara settled there. 3 Ruins of an ancient shrine 
near the river-bank, well below the level of the surrounding ground, seen 
by both Cunningham and Stein, and considered by them to be the site 
of the original Siva temple, still lie partly exposed, and an early guardian 
lion, discussed below, stands beside them, at the top of a short flight of 
steps. Several sculptures are set into the walls of the shrine, but apart 
from a standing Ganesa of the early seventh century, 4 they are not of great 


1 As Stein, Rt i-38n., has pointed out, the name Bijbihara is based on a faulty Panjabi 
pronunciation and partly on popular etymology. 

2 Rt i.105. 

3 Rt i.312-6, as already noted in chapter 1. 

4 This is a grey limestone four-armed figure, 70cm high. A single crescent decorates 
the head-dress. This sculpture was seen by the author in the late 1980s, but has since 
disappeared. 
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antiquity. The sculptures accessioned by Godfrey were presumably found 
in this vicinity. The temple built by Maharaja Ranbir Singh in the nine¬ 
teenth century stands at a short distance further down on higher ground. 
Several fragmentary stone relief sculptures are built into its walls, which 
date from the late medieval period. A large stone group of the composite 
deity Laksmivasudeva seated on Garuda, and a large stone sculpture of a 
standing bull, both of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, stand within the 
temple grounds. 

The style of the small group of Brahmanical sculptures found at Bijbi- 
hara, or which are attributable there, can be identified as the earlier of 
two closely linked phases of formative development in Kashmir. The 
early phase, which was heavily dependent on late Gandhara art emerged 
sometime in the early fifth century and unfolded in the succeeding half 
century. It appears to have also assimilated selective Gupta influences in 
the form of jewellery and regalia at this time. By the end of the century 
or by the first few decades of the sixth century a later phase emerged, in 
which a Gupta influence is predominant, particularly noticeable in the 
greater plasticity of its modelling. This is represented by other sculptures 
found at Bijbihara, and by a substantial corpus from Baramula discussed 
in the next chapter. Other ateliers must have been active, certainly in the 
capital, Srinagar, but of these no remains have so far been uncovered. It 
should be emphasised that a sculpture of Gandhara or Gupta influence 
in the case of Kashmir bears little resemblance to an actual Gandhara or 
Gupta sculpture. The limited number of examples, mostly fragmentary, 
the random nature of their survival, and the absence of related Buddhist 
material greatly hinders the development of anything more than a cursory 
picture of the process, and allows only limited conclusions to be drawn. 
There are many missing links, and the progression to later styles can only 
be conjectured. Since none of the Kashmir sculptures is dated or has been 
found in a datable context, only a tentative chronological sequence can be 
determined. There is good evidence, as we shall see, that the two phases 
developed uniformly in Bijbihara and Baramula with only minor local 
differences between them. The formative style in Kashmir is closely paral¬ 
leled by similar developments in the North-West in the late Gandhara and 
post-Gandhara period, and in certain cases it is difficult to know to which 
of the two territories a sculpture should be attributed. As already noted, 
both places were under Kidarite rule, which lasted from the beginning of 
the fifth century until at least its third quarter, whence most of the sculp¬ 
tures of the early phase appear to date. 
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As already noted, the formative style probably developed during 
the reign of Meghavahana. This king, a devout Buddhist according to 
Kalhana’s account, was invited to the throne from Gandhara. The recently 
discovered coin type decyphered by Cribb appear to confirm his existence 
as discussed above. The two coins depict the king holding a trisula, the 
emblem of Siva, which might appear a strange choice for a Buddhist 
king. However, the depiction was merely continuing a convention in 
coinage, and probably nothing more should be read into it. The object 
on the left held of the reverse appears to be a stupa so a syncretic state¬ 
ment may have been intended. The king is said to have introduced a 
prohibition against the slaughter of living creatures, and together with 
his many queens founded a great number of Buddhist establishments. 5 
Amrtabhavana, a vihara for foreign monks founded by his principal wife, 
Queen Amrtaprabha, was known to the Chinese pilgrim, Ou-Kong. 6 Its 
ruins were identified by Stein in i8g5, who was informed by the local vil¬ 
lagers that many large carved blocks of stone had been removed from the 
site for the construction of temples and other buildings by the late Maha¬ 
raja. It appears to have been a fairly large structure, and thus informs us 
that sizeable masonry structures were already being constructed in this 
period, though many earlier buildings were probably of wood, none of 
which have survived. These new building commissions for Buddhist estab¬ 
lishments together with those for Brahmanical shrines and temples must 
have created a shortage of local skilled labour leading to the enlistment 
of architects, masons and sculptors from Taxila and the North-West who 
collaborated with the local workforce to produce an independent Kash¬ 
mirian style. The innovations appear to have fed back to the North-West 
resulting in a generalised style encompassing the two regions. Despite the 
Kidarite espousal of Buddhism, and its pious Buddhist king, only one Bud¬ 
dhist sculpture survives from this period. 


5 The king founded the Mayustagrama and Meghamatha (Rt 3.8). The spiritual guide 
of Queen Amrtabhavana built a stupa called Lo-stonpa (Rt 3.10). Another wife YukadevI 
built a vihara at Nadavana (Rt 3.11). Another wife Indradevi built a vihara named 
Indradevibhavana together with a quadrangle and a stupa (Rt 3.13). Many viharas were 
built by other queens such as Khadana and Samma (Rt 3.14). 

6 Rt 3.9 and NB. 
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The Early Phase of the Fifth Century 

The most important sculpture that can be attributed to the early phase 
is the large six-armed Kumara standing with his vehicle or vahana, a 
peacock, now in the SPS Museum (pi. 26). 7 There is no information on 
its find-spot, and Kak (1923: 66) lists it under miscellaneous sculptures. 
However, a convincing case can be made for a Bijbihara provenance judg¬ 
ing by the material from which it is carved, a grey chlorite, and its close 
resemblance in style to other sculpture known to come from the area. 8 
The image is 1.09m high (approximately 7cm is sunk in the cement stand 
on which it is mounted in the museum, as can be determined from Kak’s 
photograph of the unmounted object), and 64cm at its widest point. 

The sculptural treatment is very linear. The figure stands in a strictly 
frontal pose with a massive frame, broad shoulders, and thick, powerful 
limbs. The widely spaced legs have knobbly knees, a notable feature of 
both phases. The rounded torso has no real muscular definition. A monu¬ 
mental quality is produced by the carefully balanced distribution of arms, 
attributes, peacock vahana, and flared end of the dhoti. Only the lower 
pair of arms survives intact, the others broken off at the elbow or wrist. 
Three attributes can be identified, now all damaged: a bow framing the 
body held at shoulder height in the upper left hand, the shaft of a long 
lance held at the top on the opposite side, while an upright arrow that 
passes before the bird’s breast is held in the lower right hand. The lower 
left hand holds the edge of the garment. Both the middle arms were bent 
at the wrist, the left lowered, probably holding a rooster, and the right 
raised, probably holding an aksamala. The long, squarish face is heavily 
abraded, and no facial features can be distinguished apart from a vague 
outline of the mouth. The hair is drawn up in a large topknot with the 
bunched hair bulging outwards at the sides, while a long wavy lock of hair 
falls onto each shoulder, originally connected to the stump above the ears, 
thus forming the tripartite division of hair associated with the deity as a 
young prince. At the front it is held in a beaded fillet, tied with ribbons 
behind the ears in a large looped knot, the loose corrugated ends floating 


7 SPSM no. ioo/2e, 1.09m high. 

8 There is no record of this sculpture in the original museum register, and it must have 
formed part of the group accessioned in 1898. Paul (1986:105-9) does not suggest a prov¬ 
enance, and includes it amongst a group of four early isolated examples, and dates it in 
the first half of the fifth century. 
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Plate 26 Grey chlorite six-armed Kumara with peacock—1.09m high, first 
quarter fifth century, Bijbihara, SPSM no. ioo/2e. 
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outwards in rippling folds. Three small fragmentary crescents and two 
intermediate motifs survive from a diadem. A plain fringe of hair overlaid 
by a central cartouche medallion appears below the fillet. The ears are 
of squarish form, but no ear ornaments remain. The head is framed by a 
large fragmentary plain halo, visible from behind. 

The sole garment is a short dhoti that reaches just above the knees, the 
loose inner end falling between the legs to the ankles, the wide pleated 
outer end flaring out at the left side, its edges outlined in zigzag folds. 
A small flattened portion of material projects beyond the knees at both 
sides. A succession of five string folds on the left thigh and four groups 
of four looped string folds (with an extra loop in the top group) between 
the legs serve to sharply define the smooth roundness of the thighs. The 
two middle pairs in each group are joined at one end to form forked folds, 
open alternately to the left and right. A narrow belt with beaded edges 
is tied at the left, the tasselled ends falling down the thigh, from where 
five more string folds radiate. A dagger in a beaded scabbard is held on 
the right hip. There are several neck ornaments: a short double-beaded 
necklace with a pendant of indistinguishable form, probably incorporat¬ 
ing tiger claws, which are prescribed for the deity; a longer necklace of 
two twisted double strands of beads, looped over the inner right arm; 
a slender, single-stranded sacred thread or yajhopavlta, which falls just 
below the level of the waist; and a long floral garland or vanamcila, which 
curves around the shoulders and arms, and passes over the forearms to 
fall just below the knees. The latter clings tightly to the outside of the 
thighs, and is formed of a series of overlaid lobed floral segments. Double- 
beaded armbands ornament the upper arms, those of the inner pair have 
a small half-rosette medallion framed by beads. Plain bangles ornament 
the remaining wrists. The body is only cursorily decorated on the reverse, 
and the buttocks are treated as a single mass. However, the peacock is 
carved in fine detail on both sides, and its chest feathers, crest, wings, and 
tail feathers are carefully delineated, the crest and tail feathers decorated 
with eyes. 

The general form of the figure and many of the individual features can 
be traced to a direct influence from late Gandhara Buddhist art, in par¬ 
ticular the stucco sculpture of the monasteries of Mohra Maradu and Jau- 
lian at Taxila, which most authorities have dated from the second half of 
the fourth century to the early fifth. However, it should be noted that it 
bears no resemblance to a Kumara from the mature period of Gandhara 
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art, when he is depicted as a warrior. 9 The general physical characteristics 
most closely resemble those of a Gandhara Bodhisattva image, although 
few images are carved in the round, 10 and usually their pelvic and stom¬ 
ach muscles are clearly defined. It has the massive halo seen on Bud¬ 
dha and Bodhisattva images from the mature period and later, although 
it begins further down the shoulders. The dhoti differs from that of the 
paridhana of a Bodhisattva, which reaches almost to the ankles, but its 
equally flamboyant appearance enhances his princely bearing. The pro¬ 
jecting flaps are commonly found on Bodhisattva images of the mature 
period onwards, while the forked string folds are a late feature. * 11 They 
can be seen, more randomly distributed, on the left thigh of an attendant 
Bodhisattva depicted at Mohra Moradu (pi. 27). 12 This sculpture has the 
same technique as the Kumara of pleating the folds of the flared portion 
of the drapery falling to the ground and detailing the edges in zigzag and 
linen folds. The form of the tasselled cords of the belt falling from the 
knot on the side of the waistband of the Kumara compares with those of 
many Gandhara Bodhisattva images, where the belt is usually knotted in 
the centre. 

The neck ornaments too compare with those of a Gandhara Bodhisattva 
image, apart from the absence of the ubiquitous torque. The twisted pearl 
necklace falls further down the chest than its Gandhara counterpart and 
crosses the arm below the armband rather than above, the invariable 
rule in Gandhara art. The yajhopavlta or sacred thread, which is single- 
stranded, compares with the single or multi-stranded amulet cord of a 
Gandhara Bodhisattva, though it falls further down the body. 13 It also 
resembles those worn by Brahmins depicted in Gandhara sculpture, 14 
usually single-stranded, as well as those seen on some depictions of the 
Iranian god Oesho on Kusana coins, 15 later assimilated into images of Siva, 
but is more slender in both cases. The short yajhopavlta is found only on 


9 Cf. The standing Kumara from Kafir Kot in the British Museum, no. 1899.6-9.6, illus¬ 
trated Czuma 1985, fig. 93. Here the turbaned figure wears Scythian trousers and quilted 
jacket and armour-plated skirt. He holds a spear and cockerel, and carries a sheathed 
sword hanging from his left side. 

10 One of the few exceptions is the Athena in the Lahore Museum, LM no. 7/GG-162. 

11 Cf. LI, nos. 251 and 282. 

12 See also Marshall 1918, pi. 19c, the headless Bodhisattva to the Buddha’s right 

13 Tanabe 2009 while dealing with an unrelated theme recently noted that the sacred 
thread of the Gandhara Bodhisattva Maitreya is usually multi-stranded. 

14 Cf. Kurita 1988, pi. 301. 

15 See Tanabe 1992 for his identification of Oesho as another Iranian wind god, rather 
than Siva. 
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Plate 27 Detail of the dhoti of a headless Bodhisattva from a stucco relief 
sculpture from Mohra Moradu—second half fourth/early fifth century, Taxila 

Museum. 
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sculptures of the Formative Period, and is thus an important indicator of 
date. The vanamala compares with an imbricated leaf-pattern version of 
similar length and fall worn by a male devotee depicted on a late Gandhara 
relief sculpture from Sahri Bahlol. 16 Its distinctive floral form here is also 
indicative of an early date, though similar garlands appear on two later 
transitional sculptures from Kashmir. Associated almost exclusively with 
Visnu elsewhere in India, the vanamala is used indiscriminately for most 
male deities in Kashmir. 

Finally, the fanned-out topknot is a distinguishing feature of the early 
phase, and compares with those of several detached stucco heads found at 
Jaulian, probably of the second half of the fourth century. 17 It is a simpli¬ 
fied version of a treatment found on a number of earlier Gandhara stone 
sculptures of the Bodhisattva Maitreya where the looped hair is divided 
vertically in the centre by a beaded band and forms a figure of eight. A late 
example of this treatment in stone is found on a standing Maitreya from 
Mohra Moradu. 18 The meandering pattern of the two long tresses of hair 
falling to the shoulders of the Kumara finds a parallel in the multiple locks 
of hair of both Pancika and HaritI in a group depiction of the tutelary 
couple in late Gandhara style in the Peshawar Museum. 19 A small cres¬ 
cent is often encountered in the head-dress of later Gandhara Bodhisattva 
images, 20 as well as a fillet tied with bows and fluttering ribbons of corru¬ 
gated form. 21 Both features are of Sasanian derivation. Sasanian influence 
first arrived in the region with the Kusano-Sasanians, and was followed 
by a second wave during the invasion of Shapur II sometime between 
350 and 380 AD. Probably too of Sasanian influence, and similarly filtered 
through late Gandhara art, is the distinctive beading of the belt, knife and 
scabbard as well as the fine naturalistic detailing of the peacock. Taking 
these comparisons into account, the sculpture dates somewhere in the 
first quarter of the fifth century. 

The large Kumara can be compared to two other sculptures of male 
deities from Kashmir, both carved in the round, which are clearly con¬ 
temporary, also dating from the first quarter of the fifth century. One of 


16 LI, no. 420. 

17 Marshall 1921, pis. 2od, k, 1 . and n, and 2ig, h, and i. 

18 Marshall 1918, pi. 24a. 

19 LI, no. 342. 

20 Cf. Kurita 1990, pi. 4, and LI, no. 289. This Iranian feature has already been encoun¬ 
tered on the head of the bulls on the Mamal capital. 

21 Cf. ibid.., no. 314; Kurita 1990, pis. 7, 9 and 106. 
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these (pi. 28), identified as Kumara by the tripartite treatment of the hair, 
was allegedly found in Bijbihara. 22 It is a miniature, two-armed figure with 
missing arms and feet, and also stands in a strictly frontal pose. It is oddly 
proportioned with a short torso, and lacks a garland. The hand originally 
placed on the left hip would have held a rooster. Here the short dhoti is 
a more utilitarian garment, the inner end drawn tightly between the legs 
from the front and tucked into the waistband behind. The folds of the 
garment are rendered in thick ribbed pleats. The wide projecting flaps on 
both sides are more pronounced than those of the larger figure. The gar¬ 
ment falls just above the knees, the broken-off central portion originally 
falling down between the legs. Though more stylised, it bears some resem¬ 
blance to those worn by Brahmins depicted in Gandhara art, but these 
usually have greater volume, are more loosely tied, and fall a long down 
the legs. 23 Gandhara influence can be seen in the triple-stranded necklace 
with single bead pendant. The head and ears have the same squarish form 
as those of the large Kumara, and here the ear ornaments are preserved, 
which are in the form of ribbed cylinders set horizontally with a lateral 
bar at the front, a design seen on several other related sculptures. The 
facial details survive intact. The chin slightly protrudes, the nose is broad 
and the mouth full with rounded lips, and the narrow eyes slant upwards 
with pronounced rounded eyelids. The line of the sharply arched ribbed 
left eyebrow, which flattens out at the side, can still be discerned. The hair 
has a large fantail topknot and a long wavy lock at either side. The form 
of the topknot, more constricted than that of the larger counterpart, is 
almost identical to that of a stucco lay devotee from Jaulian. 24 The narrow 
fillet has an upright ornament at the front, resembling those ornamenting 
the head-dress of several Gandhara Bodhisattva images. 25 The proportion¬ 
ately smaller fragmentary halo is set higher up on the shoulders, and the 
remains of an incised single groove can be seen on its rim. 

The third example (pi. 2g), 26 which is heavily fragmented, comprises 
the central portion of a standing male figure, almost certainly of the same 
deity. The complete image must have measured about 60cm high. It was 
published by Kak (1923: 60) as an example of the Bijbihara school, and 


22 Private collection, 11.8cm high. 

23 Cf. LI, no. 85. 

24 Marshall 1921, pi. 2od. 

25 Cf. LI, no. 289. 

26 SPS no. 5052/50, an excess number (originally Ab2), 28.5cm high, illustrated Kak 1923, 
p. 60. 
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Plate 28 Fragmentary grey chlorite miniature Kumara—11.7cm high, first quarter 
fifth century, Bijbihara, private collection. 
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Plate 29 Fragmentary grey chlorite torso of Kumara—29cm high, first quarter 
fifth century, Bijbihara, SPSM no. 5052/50. 
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must have been amongst the group accessioned in 1898 since there is 
no individual description of it in the old register. The treatment closely 
resembles that of the previous figure, disregarding the belt and garland. 
The dhoti is worn in a similar mode, though it is pulled higher up on the 
thighs of the stiffly bent legs, which exposes the knobbly knees. The cen¬ 
tral portion, with folds also formed of thick ribs, originally probably fell 
further down between the legs than that of the miniature example. The 
pleated belt is tied in the middle of the waistband, the two loose ends 
looped to the sides of the thighs. A plain garland passes over them and 
falls between the knees at an acute angle. 

Several other sculptures in public or private collections of unknown 
provenance are in the same style as those discussed, though it is not known 
whether they were produced in Kashmir or somewhere in the North-West, 
including Taxila. Two of these are in the Metropolitan Museum, both of 
high quality, and of miniature scale and thus easily portable. Both depict a 
four-armed Kumara. One is carved in the round (pi. 30) and apart from the 
broken-off peacock and outer left arm has only minor damage. 27 Unlike 
those examples already considered, the feet are preserved and though the 
stance is frontal, the toes point diagonally to either side. A lance is held in 
the inner right hand and a rooster in the left, while the remaining outer 
right hand holds a bell. In common with the smaller Kumara, plate 28, 
the hair is in a fantail topknot, the small nimbus with an incised single 
groove and the two locks of hair at the sides of the same wavy pattern. 
The torso is also disproportionately short, but the face is more rounded 
and the smiling features less harsh when compared closely with those of 
the miniature Bijbihara example. The short dhoti too is not dissimilar but 
has the end of a sash falling diagonally across the right thigh, its folds 
merging with the plumage of the now damaged peacock vahana below. 
A dagger is held in the front waistband, the scabbard showing, as if stuck 
to the body. There is no yajhopavlta, but what appears to be a long chain 
falls from the left shoulder to the right ankle similar to that worn by the 
Mahesvari from Bijbihara discussed below. Similar to that of the smaller 
Kumara, the necklace is formed of a double strand of beads with a round 
medallion. The large ear-ornaments are annular, and are depicted almost 
front-on. This typical Gupta feature appears to have been adopted fairly 
early, and a pair of such ornaments is worn by the seated goddess on 
the reverse of the Meghavahana coin. The moulded pedestal is of a type 


27 MM no. 1988.260,15cm high, anonymous gift. 
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Plate 30 Grey chlorite miniature Kumara—15.7cm high, c. mid-fifth century, 
Kashmir or North-West. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Purchase, Anonymous 
Gift, 1988 (1988.260). © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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frequently found in the following phase, but is the only example to survive 
from this period of development. 

The other example in the Metropolitan museum is the leaf of a diptych, 
plain on the outside, the inner side carved in high relief with a four-armed 
Kumara (pi. 31), whose head is broken off. 28 Here the stance is again fron¬ 
tal, the feet still pointing to the sides. It has the same rounded short torso 
as the other examples. The twisted pleats of the dhoti, the billowing ends 
of the sash, the swaying garland and the wavy locks of hair combine to give 
a great sense of movement. On the right a peacock stands to the front, its 
head broken, but crest still intact. On the opposite side a diminutive male 
donor figure stretches up to the deity. It wears Scythian dress, and holds 
offerings in both hands, and resembles donors depicted in late Gandhara 
sculpture. 29 The broken-off inner right hand of the Kumara originally held 
a lance, the remains of which can be seen diagonally crossing the right 
thigh, while the left holds a rooster. The outer left hand, rather than the 
right, holds a bell with clanger, and the right a ring-wreath. 30 The dhoti is 
similar to those discussed, but the folds are treated in a much more com¬ 
plex manner than in the other examples. The ends of the sash looped on 
the left thigh fly out at both sides like that of the SPSM fragmentary torso, 
plate 2g. The jewellery consists of bracelets, a narrow armband, and a long 
twisted beaded necklace that crosses the chest, similar to that of the large 
Kumara, plate 26. There is no vanamdla nor yajhopavlta. Several features 
of design are rendered in cross-hatching. The remains of a nimbus can 
be seen above the shoulders, its edge incised with a single groove. Noth¬ 
ing remains of either ear ornament, but they do not appear to be annu¬ 
lar. This dynamic sculpture probably dates from the first quarter of the 
fifth century. 

A fragmentary two-armed Indra or Vajrapani (pi. 32) of unknown prov¬ 
enance in a private collection is a further example of the style. 31 It is dis¬ 
tinguished by its head-dress with flamboyant cockade with hanging strings 
of pearls angled to the proper right of the head, inspired by a Gandhara 
model, which is balanced by a massive vajra of unique form held upright 


28 Metropolitan Museum, gift of S. Eilenberg. MM no. 1987.142.211, 9.8cm high. 

29 Cf. LI, nos. 339, 417 and 420. 

30 By this gesture the deity confers kingship or nobility on him, an Iranian theme rep¬ 
resented on coinage, with which the donor, probably Kidarite, would have been familiar. 

31 Private collection, 26.7 cm high. 
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Plate 31 Grey chlorite diptych with fragmentary figure of Kumara and donor— 
9.8cm high, first quarter fifth century, Kashmir or North-West, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, gift of Samuel Eilenberg 1987 (1987.142.211) © The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Purchase. 
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Plate 32 Grey chlorite fragmentary figure of Indra or Vajrapani—23cm high, 
third quarter of the fifth century, Kashmir or the North-West, private collection, 
New York, © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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in the left hand. 32 The latter comprises a long shaft with handle in the 
middle and prongs at either end. The top part is similar to the trisula held 
by the late Gandhara Mahesvari from Sahri Bahlol, which is discussed 
below as plate 39. The right hand holds an aksamdla, the wrist bent with 
the palm facing forward. The short plain dhoti flares out at the sides, and 
falls a long way down between the legs. There is a belt looped below the 
waistband to which a sheathed dagger is attached diagonally like that of 
the preceding example. There is a short yajhopavlta. The face is somewhat 
abraded, but a moustache can still be discerned. The face is also rounder 
than others discussed, and there are annular ear-rings, which are full-on 
rather than angled. The diadem is formed of three semi-circular concen¬ 
tric leaves, and a band of hair appears below the fillet with roughly carved 
ribbons falling to the top of the shoulders. The diadem resembles that of 
another sculpture discussed below, and both examples probably belong 
to the third quarter of the fifth century at the end of the period. The large 
halo is incised with a single groove around its outer edge. 

Another miniature sculpture in this general style is a four-armed Kumara 
(pi. 33), in the British Museum. It was recorded as being found at Attack 
just outside the NWFP on the opposite side of the Indus in the Panjab. 33 
Thus there is a good possibility that it was produced somewhere in the 
North-West. The lowered right hand of the deity proffers a ring wreath 
like that of plate 31, while the left is lowered towards his peacock. Though 
of crude quality, it has the same oddly proportioned body and simple jew¬ 
ellery including large annular ear ornaments. The main difference is in the 
cylindrical head-dress, and the exaggerated depiction of the dhoti, which 
flares out with pointed ends at the sides. The inner right hand proffers 
a ring wreath like that of the previous sculpture. It differs in one major 
respect from the others, in that it is carved in relief rather than in the 
round, which distinguishes it from the Kumara and the Indra/Vajrapani, 
and this may indicate that those carved in the round have a Kashmir prov¬ 
enance. However, this is not helpful in the case of a diptych that is usually 
only carved on the inside. The plain nimbus of the Attock sculpture has 
an incised groove around its outer edge while the base of the sculpture 
is cut back to form a large tenon that would have fitted into a separate 


32 See LI, fig. 342, a seated Pancika from a tutelary group for a similar rosette at the side 
of the head; and ibid.., fig. 501 for another on a detached stucco head of a bodhisattva. 

33 BM no. 1945, 4-17,1.12cm high, illustrated Barrett 1957, fig. 11. 
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Plate 33 Grey chlorite figure of Kumara—12.1cm high, third or final quarter fifth 
century, find place Attock, BM no. 1945,0417. Given by A.D. Chisholm. Illustration 
courtesy British Museum. 
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pedestal. It must date from sometime in the third or final quarter of the 
fifth century. 

Another diptych panel (pi. 34), which Czuma attributed to Gandhara, 
appears to predate this group of miniature carvings depicting Brahmanical 
subjects, and probably belongs to the last quarter of the fourth century. 34 
In the main panel it depicts a standing two-armed Kumara accompanied 
by a fanged tutelary goddess with flaring hair, and in the arched panel 
above a further depiction of the male deity seated together with the multi- 
headed goddess Sasthl. The standing Kumara carries a rooster in the left 
hand, and a drooping lotus in the right above the head of a diminutive 
kneeling donor. The stance is flexed with the feet less angled, and the 
dhoti has a similar treatment to those discussed, but lacks a belt. There 
is no garland, and its rope-like yajhopavlta, formed of a double twisted 
cable, is so far unrecorded in Kashmir. However, the tripartite head-dress 
has a fanned-out top-knot resembling that of the Metropolitan Museum 
Kumara and that of the miniature Bijbihara example. The ear ornaments 
of the standing female are identical to those of the latter. She has an unfa¬ 
miliar set of garments comprising a tightly fitting short-sleeved tunic fall¬ 
ing to the hips, the lower edge outlined in linen folds, and a pleated lower 
garment that falls over her feet, a modified version of the Hellenistic dress 
of earlier Gandhara sculpture. The seated Kumara depicted above wears 
a lower garment that falls to the ankles, while the female wears the same 
short tunic and long lower garment as the standing female below, and 
a wide scarf across the knees. It is almost certain that the sculpture was 
produced in the North-West, probably in Sahri Bahlol, where this type of 
upper garment is recorded. 

A similar combination of feminine garments, which displaces the earlier 
Hellenistic style of dress of the Semthan terracotta figurines, is found on 
three standing female deities from the early phase at Bijbihara in Kashmir. 
The earliest is a two-armed figure (pi. 35a), now in a private collection, 
which was published by Diserens (1993). It was seen early last century 
by Foucher at Papaharana Naga, near Brar, in the Lidder Valley, at least 


34 CM no. 73.76,14.6cm high. Czuma 1985, p. 162, classified it as Gandhara dating it in 
the second century, and described the couple in the lower panel as donors in the attire of 
Kusana nobility. He rightly stated the problem that “because they (such miniature sculp¬ 
tures) were found at different localities, it is difficult to determine their precise provenance. 
Most likely they were produced in different parts of the Gandhara territory, although the 
majority of examples known is somewhat later; however, many appear to come from the 
area of Kashmir.” Agrawala 1993, identified the two male figures as Kumara, the standing 
female as Devasena-Laksmi, and the multi-headed female as Sasthl. 
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Plate 34 Grey chlorite dipthych panel with tutelary couples—14.6cm high, late 
fourth/early fifth century, North-West, CM no. 73.76. Photograph courtesy Cleve¬ 
land Museum of Art. 
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Plate 35a Fragmentary grey chlorite standing Laksmi—64cm high, first quarter 
fifth century, probably Bijbihara, private collection. 
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Plate 35b Detail of left arm and modified cornucopia. After Foucher 1913^1. LXlll. 
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twenty kilometres from Bijbihara. 35 The shrine marks a sacred spring, 
formerly the object of an annual pilgrimage. The photographs taken at 
the shrine show the sculpture placed beside two plain Lihgas, and what 
appear to be later relief sculptures. 36 There are no signs of any structural 
remains, so it is probable that it was brought there from Bijbihara. 37 

Since photographed by Foucher, the sculpture has suffered loss and 
damage, and the left hand, most of the attribute that it holds, and the 
right forearm have been broken off. This can be seen in the detail taken 
from Foucher’s photograph (pi. 35b). Like the six-armed Kumara, it is an 
accomplished work. It stands in a gentle contrapposto pose with a pro¬ 
nounced flexion of the left leg, which recalls that of the female figurines 
from Semthan. The upper garment or short chiton falls slightly lower on 
the legs, is looser on the body and has no sleeves unlike the Cleveland 
example. Instead it is secured on the left shoulder by a small circular clasp, 
and slips down the upper right arm to expose the breast. Deep diverging 
folds spread across the body from below the left breast. The garment is 
fastened around the waist by a belt tied at the front, its two short ends 
splayed out diagonally, and falls to the middle of the thighs, where it is 
folded inwards in wide diagonal pleats, the lower edge outlined in linen 
folds. The long lower garment falls to the ankles and clings tightly to the 
surface of the thick, rounded legs. It is heavily pleated between the legs, 
and behind the flexed left leg the pleats merge with the end of the hlma- 
tion, which falls from the shoulder. The latter sweeps diagonally across the 
thighs from the left arm, where it is looped, to fall below the right knee, 
and then passes behind the body to return to the left shoulder. 

The squarish shape of the head and facial features closely resemble 
those of the miniature Kumara, plate 28, though the mouth is re-cut. 
A fragmentary halo set high on the shoulders frames the head, a single 
groove visible on one side of its rim. The hair is arranged in a wide top- 
knot, similar to that of the large Kumara, though twisted to the proper left, 
and is framed on both sides by an asoka blossom, broken off at one side. 38 
It is held by a narrow fillet with a diadem of petal-shaped elements tied 
with short ribbons at both sides. A single row of curls shows below, and a 


35 Now in a private collection in Japan, 64cm high. 

36 Foucher 1913, pi. 1. 

37 Paul 1986, p. 138, mistakenly claims that the shrine is a few kilometres north-west 
of Bijbihara. 

38 This motif appears in the headdress of the Sahri Bahlol Mahesvari and on a mask of 
Bhairava found in the North-West, discussed Siudmak 2005. 
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long braid of hair falls at either side of the face to just below the level of 
the chin. 39 A multiple beaded necklace ornaments the neck, and a series 
of plain bangles originally decorated the wrists. There are ear-clips on the 
upper part of the helix, and the ear ornaments are identical to those of 
the miniature Kumara, plate 28. The raised broken right hand originally 
held an upright object, almost certainly a lotus. The attribute formerly 
held in the left hand clearly derives from the classical Graeco-Roman cor¬ 
nucopia held by the goddess Tyche or Fortuna. Though it must still sym¬ 
bolise abundance, it bears little resemblance to its original form, in which 
it is often depicted in Gandhara art. 40 The shaft has become a long stem 
sprouting leaves at the top and supporting a small conical bowl of grap- 
ing vine with beaded foot, while above this a spray of vine leaves around 
a pomegranate is divided from the lower part by a grooved band. 41 The 
lower end of the stem terminates in an animal head, which is held in the 
deity’s lowered left hand, inspired by an Iranian rhyton of the Sasanian 
period. Now only part of the upper portion of the attribute remains. 

Foucher convincingly identified the subject as Sri or LaksmI, though 
Diserens (1993) thought her to be the river Goddess Ganga. The appropria¬ 
tion from Kusana coinage of the form and attributes of Ardochsho—Hariti 
is not represented—by the Hindu goddess LaksmI is well documented in 
Gupta gold coinage. Ardochsho, who is constantly seen on late Kusana 
coins issued south of the Hindu Kush, holding a horn with a beaded rim 
in the left hand and a diadem in the right, is adapted as the seated LaksmI 
reverse type on the coins of Chandragupta 1 and Samudragupta, as well as 


39 Paul took the braids to represent an “ethnic trait, perhaps of the ancestors of the 
present-day Gujar tribe.” As he noted, similar braids occur on a seated GajalaksmI of 
unknown provenance in the Victoria and Albert Museum, illustrated Paul 1986, pi. 68. 
They also appear on three female worshippers on a late Gandhara fragmentary relief from 
Sahri Bahlol (LI, no. 426), as he also noted, as well as on a royal donor figure from Sahri 
Bahlol (Kurita 1990, pi. 589, Rosenfield 1967, pi. 64 for a side view), a detached head from 
Tepe Shotor in Afghanistan (Kurita 1990, pis. 321), and a standing donor adoring a seated 
Buddha from the same place (ibid.., pi. 322. The feature is in fact of Sasanian origin, and is 
seen on the bust of Queen Denak, wife of Ardeshir 1 (224-241) on an early amethyst seal in 
the Hermitage Museum (Splendeur des Sassanides exhibition catalogue, pi. 131.), and on a 
female bust decorating a Sasanian silver bowl, also of the third century, in the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum (Harper 1978, pi. 83a). 

40 A faithful reproduction of the Classical attribute is found as late as the fourth cen¬ 
tury, held by Hariti or Ardochsho in a stone sculptural group of a tutelary couple from 
Takht-i-Bahi, now in the British Museum, probably copied from an earlier original (Kurita 
1990, pi. 417). 

41 Foucher 1913,1270 noted the graping vine, whose distinctive leaves are unmistakable. 
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on some coins of Chandragupta II. 42 In several issues of the latter, though 
the diadem continues to be held in the right hand of other examples, the 
horn is transformed into a long-stemmed lotus. 43 A close resemblance 
to the Bijbihara LaksmI is found in the rarer standing form of the deity 
holding a horn with beaded rim in the left hand and a lotus in the right, 
depicted on the reverse of the coins of Samudragupta (345-376) of Kaca 
type (pi. 36). 44 This is particularly evident in the contrapposto pose and 
flexion of the left leg. The coin type may have acted as a sculptural model, 
surviving for at least a generation, and a date in the late fourth century or 
early fifth seems likely. 

The second standing image (pi. 37), in the SPS Museum, depicting the 
mother goddess Mahesvari, is almost certainly from Bijbihara. 45 It too 
must have belonged to the excavated group of sculptures accessioned in 
1898, though according to the revised register it was mistakenly recorded 
as being excavated at Parihasapura. It was originally four-armed, but both 
right arms are broken off at the shoulder and those of the left at each 
wrist, and the head is missing. It is of massive form with huge swollen 
legs, thick waist and swelling stomach. Though competent work, it is 
executed with less originality and naturalism than the LaksmI, and has a 
heavy, wooden quality in comparison. As will be seen by comparison with 
another sculpture in the following chapter, the patterning of the folds of 
the chiton is formulaic. The figure’s identity as Mahesvari is demonstrated 
by the remains of the three-pronged trisula embedded in the folds of the 
garment that sprawl outwards on the ground on the right-hand side. The 
remains of a second unidentifiable attribute can be seen in the folds on 
the opposite side. The image may have formed part of a circle of Mother 
Goddesses ( matrcakram ), to which there are several references in the 
Rajatarahgini . 46 

The upper garment of the Mahesvari from Bijbihara is tied in a simi¬ 
lar manner to that of the LaksmI, and barely covers the shoulder of the 
remaining left arms. It too has slipped to expose the right breast, but a 
corded edge around the neck is the hem-line of a diaphanous under¬ 
garment, and shows that the feature was reinterpreted by the sculptor. 


42 Altekar 1954, pi. 1, nos. 6-10 (Chandragupta I); pi. 2, nos. 1-15 (Samudragupta); pi. 8, 
nos. 5-10 (Chandragupta II). 

43 Ibid.., pi. 12, nos. 1-15. 

44 British Museum no. For other examples see ibid. pi. 6,11-15, and pL 7,1-10. 

45 SPSM no. 3070, 68cm high. 

46 Rt i.122, i.335, iii.99 and v.55. 
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Plate 36 Reverse of gold coin of Samudragupta (345-376) of Kaca type. 
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Plate 37 Grey chlorite fragmentary standing Mahesvan—68cm high, late first 
quarter/second quarter fifth century, Bijbihara, SPSM no. 3070. 
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Clusters of ribbed looped pleats fall from below the bust, and the tunic is 
tied around the middle of the wide waist by a tightly fastened belt, its two 
short loose ends falling down the front. It is gathered in on either side to 
fall just above the knees in a wide loop, the edge outlined in zigzag folds, 
a linen fold at the top of each curve. The surface of the apron thus formed 
is varied by a series of looped string folds in the middle and incurving 
vertical pleats at the sides. The lower garment is of similar form to that 
of the LaksmI, discounting the deficient feet, which here are completely 
covered, and its lower edge is outlined in linen folds. It is carved behind 
with pairs of vertical parallel grooves, identified by Ingholt (1957: 38) as 
a late Gandhara feature. There is minimal ornamentation. A tiny rosette 
armband decorates the outer upper left arm, while the heavily abraded 
necklace has a pendant of indeterminate form. The himation widens as it 
falls across the body from the left shoulder, where it is looped, to below 
the right knee, while a wide swathe of material crosses behind. A long 
beaded chain lies along its inner front edge, which has a circular flower- 
head clasp below the left shoulder and a divider with three beads just 
below the right knee. A similar double-stranded chain ornaments a royal 
female donor from Sahri Bahlol referred to below. The sculpture prob¬ 
ably dates from the end of the first quarter or the second quarter of the 
fifth century. 

The third fragmentary image (pi. 38) is four-armed, and must also 
portray a mother goddess. 47 Though new influences are apparent, it is 
close to the Mahesvari in its wooden modelling and frontal pose. It was 
included by Kak (1923: 5g) in his chapter on Bijbihara. The left arms are 
broken off just below the shoulder, and those of the right just above the 
elbow, which prevents identification of the deity. The legs are missing 
below the knee, and the front part is sheared off from the mid-thigh. The 
remaining part of the tunic closely resembles that of the Mahesvari. Fas¬ 
tened on the left shoulder, it falls down the upper right arm to expose 
the breast. Again there is a diaphanous undergarment, whose beaded and 
ribbed border replaces the corded edge of the previous sculpture. Looped 
folds fall from below each breast. There is a similar narrow belt. The apron 
of the garment has the same combination of vertical pleats and looped 
folds, though the treatment is much stiffen The himation has atrophied 
into a narrow band with corded edges, and now more closely resembles 
the Indian uttariya. 


47 SPSM no. ioo/2f (originally Abi), 62cm high. 
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Plate 38 Grey Chlorite four-armed standing Mother Goddess—62cm high, third 
or final quarter fifth century, Bijbihara, SPSM no. ioo/2f. 
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The remaining part of a large halo frames the relatively well-preserved 
head, shorter and rounder than that of the other figures, which has a 
pointed chin. Further changes in the facial features are apparent in the 
almond-shaped eyes, and the wide mouth with its full lips and smiling 
expression, as well as the head-dress. The fantail topknot survives, but 
before it is a small spherical festooned motif from which a cord falls to 
either side, while below a beaded fillet with small crescent shows before 
a narrow fringe of curls. A small damaged spherical motif appears above 
each ear, probably an asoka blossom. Prominent annular ear-ornaments 
are inserted within the lobes of the ears similar to those seen on two of 
the Kumara figures, though here they are more angled. There is a short 
necklace of herringbone design with beads and small heart-shaped pen¬ 
dant, while a narrow plain armband with a small circular medallion deco¬ 
rates the right arm. The new facial features and the form of the diadem 
are of Gupta form, and offer further evidence of the penetration of ele¬ 
ments of the style to Kashmir. It probably dates from the third or final 
quarter of the fifth century. 

The modified form of classical dress in Kashmir is another major fea¬ 
ture that was borrowed from late Gandhara art. A short upper garment 
appears at Sahri Bahlol some time in the second half of the fourth century, 
where it is used for a life-size sculpture of the mother goddess Mahesvarl 
(pi. 3g). 48 It is a short, tight-fitting tunic, which compresses the breasts, 
the lower edge defined by a lightly incised curved line. It is closed on the 
shoulders, and has short sleeves, covering only the top part of the upper 
arm, with a multiple set of bangles immediately below. The lower garment 
falls in perpendicular pleats to the ground, and a prominent scarf veils the 
hair behind. Significantly the veiled hair so prominent in later Kashmir art 
is not yet part of the repertoire of feminine dress, and appears rarely too 
in Gandhara art. The short tunic appears to be a garment worn by Kidarite 
women of rank since the same apparel is found on a life-size royal female 
donor in grey schist from the same place. 49 It appears again on another 


48 PM no. 2895 (1773), 1.22m high. It should be noted that the treatment of the dhotis 
of the donor figures closely corresponds to that of the Kumara figures depicted in the two 
diptychs. 

49 LI, pi. 400. This figure too has a single braid of hair falling before the ears on either 
side. A long double-stranded chain falls from the left shoulder to below the right knee, in 
the same manner as that of the Mahesvarl. 
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Plate 39 Grey schist standing Mahesvan and diminutive donors—1.22m high, 
second half fourth century, Sahri Bahlol, PM no. 2895. 
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lay female amongst a group of diminutive donors on the pedestal of a 
seated Buddha in stucco from Mohra Moradu in Taxila. 50 

Elsewhere in Taxila, three different forms of a short feminine upper 
garment can be found amongst the stucco sculpture excavated at the 
site of the monastery of Jaulian. One is of the Sahri Bahlol type which is 
found on a fragmentary bust, recognised by its tight fit, short sleeves and 
multiple bangles on the upper arm. 51 A second type is found on another 
fragmentary bust, more closely related to the Classical chiton, which has 
a longer garment falling to the thighs, its lower edge detailed in a series of 
linen folds. 52 Though tightly fitting round the waist, and secured by a belt 
with two short ends showing at the front, the garment falls in voluminous 
multiple folds below the breasts, and widens at the hips, ft is worn with a 
pleated scarf slung over the left shoulder, the wide edge with large zigzag 
folds. It is this garment that most closely resembles that of the LaksmI 
from Bijbihara. The standing female on the Cleveland diptych has a gar¬ 
ment midway between the two types since while the rest of it conforms to 
the Sahri Bahlol type, its lower edge is detailed in linen folds. 

A unique form is found on the third female figure (pi. 40), whose head 
is missing, which accompanies a group of seated Buddhas on a stucco 
panel on the west side of Stupa A 15 at Jaulian. 53 The modelling of the 
figure and its garments bears a close resemblance to that of the fragmen¬ 
tary Mahesvarl from Bijbihara, plate 37, the main difference being in the 
rendering of the folds below the breast in the Taxila example as ruffled 
rather than as looped string folds. Here the pleated lower edge of the tunic 
is outlined in a series of wide zigzag folds. The lower garment falls in an 
undulating line concealing the feet, but there are no linen folds. The scarf, 
like that of the Bijbihara LaksmI, is looped over the left arm with the loose 
end falling in folds from inside the arm, an arrangement presumably bet¬ 
ter adapted to a two-armed figure. It falls diagonally across the body in the 
same wide pattern as that of the Mahesvarl, almost reaching the ankles. 
As in the sculpture from Kashmir, the stomach is slightly swollen, and 
the legs thick and wooden. The figure is two-armed and holds a jar and 
cover, probably a reliquary, in front of the body. Since there is no trace of 
a nimbus behind the missing head, the figure is more likely a donor than a 


50 See Rosenfield 1967, pi. 57a. 

51 See Marshall 1921, pi. 22b, from west side of Main Stupa at Jaulian. 

52 See ibid.., fig. 22a, Jaulian, no location information. Now NMND, no. 868 JN-16/545. 

53 41cm high. The frieze of Buddha figures of which it forms part is illustrated by 
Marshall 1921, pi. 8. 
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Plate 40 Stucco headless standing female donor—41cm high, second quarter 
fifth century, Stupa A 15 , Jaulian. 
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deity. The differences between the two sculptures can be partly accounted 
for by their different media, and it is instructive to observe the manner in 
which the various techniques of rendering surface detail were transferred 
from stucco to stone. 

Stupa A 15 is constructed of large diaper masonry—the later monu¬ 
ments are constructed in semi-ashlar technique—placing it amongst the 
earliest of the monuments at Jaulian in the third century. However, its 
stucco decoration dates from a later date when the stupa was renovated. 54 
The relatively poor quality of the figures led Foucher to believe that they 
were the last to be executed at Jaulian before its destruction by fire in the 
second half of the fifth century. 55 A date sometime in the second quarter 
of the century seems probable for the stucco sculpture with a similar date 
for the Bijbihara Mahesvari. 

Selective Gupta influence noted in the case of the third Mother God¬ 
dess is also evident in a small fragmentary sculpture, probably also from 
Bijbihara. ft is a well-preserved grey chlorite head of a male deity (pi. 41), 
almost certainly Visnu, now in the Central Asian Museum in Srinagar. 56 
Most features of the face with its long broad nose, narrow recessed eyes, 
and wide mouth with moustache resemble those of the Kashmir Kumara 
figure and the LaksnrI, but the rounded chin with dimple is a Gupta fea¬ 
ture, as are the annular ear-ornaments, which are depicted full-on. A wide 
fringe of curls lines the brow—these evolve into a line of corkscrew curls, 
henceforth a standard feature of Visnu images in Kashmir—and the hair, 
which falls to the shoulders, slightly bulges out at the sides. The remains 
of a multiple necklace can be seen on the right shoulder below part of the 
broken-off halo. Instead of a looped coiffure there is an elaborate crown 
formed of a fillet of three ribbed oval cartouches, a prominent beaded 
central crescent medallion and a semi-circular medallion at each side 
enclosing flower-heads. Behind stands a tall flaring pentagonal panel with 
rolled edges, its cross-hatched ground with three small festooned rosettes. 
Though pointed and set back on the head, as will be seen from further 
comparisons below, it is directly inspired by the kirlta mukata or mitre 
crown of early Gupta Visnu images such as the two standing figures at 


54 The stucco addition is also of great interest for its accompanying Kharosthi inscrip¬ 
tions, which demonstrate the late use of this script in the Subcontinent. 

55 Marshall 1921, p. 32. 

56 Central Asian Museum no. 94.13., 12.5cm high. 
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Plate 41 Grey chlorite head of Visnu—12.5cm high, third quarter fifth century, 
Bijbihara, Central Asian Museum no. 94.13. 
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the entrance of Cave 6 at Udayagiri in Malwa. 57 In both these examples 
a lion-mask occupies the centre of the leaf, from whose mouth are dan¬ 
gled beaded chains and two looped cords linked to a festooned rosette at 
either side below. The head dates from sometime in the third quarter of 
the fifth century. 

The stone Visnu head and the two Kumara figures from Bijbihara com¬ 
pare in many details with a bronze group of a three-headed Visnu accom¬ 
panied by ayudhapurusas with inscribed pedestal (pi. 42), formerly in the 
Nitta collection, which was published by Srinivasan and Sander (1997). 
The treatment of the face and head-dress closely resembles that of the 
Kashmir Visnu head. Here the fillet is formed of small linked beads, a low 
semi-circular medallion at both sides. Though considerably smaller and 
less detailed, a similar projecting pentagonal panel with linked circular 
bosses appears behind. Curiously the forehead is decorated with an urna, 
an influence from Gandhara Buddhist sculpture. The bronze Visnu also 
compares closely to the large Kumara from Bijbihara in such details as 
the modelling, especially of the short torso, the widely spaced legs, the 
form of the dhoti, the vanamaLa, which is arranged in identical fashion, 
though the flower-heads do not overlap, and the modest body ornamenta¬ 
tion. The iconographical form combining ayudhapurusas is close to that 
of the Udayagiri group noted above including a prominent srlvatsa on the 
chest of the main figure. However, the source of the three-headed form 
of Visnu must be looked for in Mathura, 58 where the positioning of the 
animal heads somewhere between the shoulders and neck with the boar 
head pointing upwards is also the rule. In Kashmir they are always shown 
as emanations from the sides of the head. 

The principal right hand holds a lotus and the left a conch, the attri¬ 
butes found in later Kashmir depictions of the deity, whereas in Gupta 
sculpture only the conch is held in the left hand, while the right is usually 
in abhayamudra or holds a seed or fruit. This demonstrates an early depar¬ 
ture from the standard Vaisnava iconography of north India. The manner 
of holding the attributes either between fingers and thumb in the case of 
the lotus stem or cupped in the hand in the case of the conch, precedes 
developments in Kashmir, where both are held in a clenched fist as in 


57 See Harle 1974, pi. 8, for one of these examples accompanied by ayudhapurusas, 
which stands to the right of the entrance. A Visnu with conventional attributes stands at 
the opposite side. The sculptures are dated by inscription in the reign of Candragupta II, 
in the year 82 (AD 401-2). Fleet 1888, inscription no. 3. 

58 Cf. Coomaraswamy 1923, 2. PI. 19. 
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Plate 42 Bronze group of Visnu and attendants—41cm high, dated 457 or 
460 AD, Kashmir Smast, formerly Nitta collection. 
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Gandhara art, until well into the later phase. 59 The ayudhapurusas are in 
reverse of their usual order, though this is not unusual, and is known from 
other examples. The Cakrapurusa has its arms folded on the chest, a fea¬ 
ture also known in Kashmir, and has the same massive cakra behind the 
head, which closely parallels those depicted in Udayagiri. It compares too 
with that of the Cakrapurusa from the three-headed Visnu group in the 
Museum fur Asiatische Kunst, Berlin. 60 The dhoti of the Cakrapurusa from 
the Nitta bronze group resembles that of the Visnu while the Gadanari 
wears a garment similar to the paridhdna of Gandhara art. The half-figure 
of the Earth Goddess emerging from a lotus between the feet—a refer¬ 
ence to Visnu saving Bhu, the earth Goddess, in his guise of Varaha— 
henceforth a constant feature of Kashmir Visnu images, is adapted from 
Buddhist Enlightenment scenes in Gandhara art, 61 and there is no evi¬ 
dence of it appearing in early Gupta art. 

The pedestal is inscribed in Brahmi, and includes a date read in the 
year 3 by Sander, who interpreted it in the Laukika era, giving 427 AD. 
This reading was later emended to the year 33 by Falk (2003), who inter¬ 
preted it in the Kusana era, producing alternative dates of 360 or 460 AD. 
Its iconographical development precludes the earlier date, thus if the era 
is correct the later date is certain. Alternatively, a Laukika era date would 
be equivalent to 457 AD, which is only three years earlier, so there is 
little difference in time. Srinivasan inexplicably attributed it to the Kullu 
Valley, while Sander proposed Gandhara. However, according to my 
information it was found in Kashmir Smast. 62 This mountain sanctuary 
situated in the range between the Peshawar Valley and Buner appears 
to have been a centre of great importance in the transmission of Hin¬ 
duism to the North-west. Falk in the same article (2003) demonstrated 
that Kashmir Smast is the abode of the goddess Bhlma mentioned by 
Xuanzang (Beal 1905: 113-114), and as the inscription on the pedestal of 
the Visnu refers to the installation of the image of Narayana in the 


59 Cf. Kurita 1990, pis. 151,156 and 158 for lotus stems held in the same manner by Bud¬ 
dhist deities. 

60 See Pal 1975, fig. 8. The source of this sculpture, which has been variously described 
as Gandhara, Kashmir and Swat, was possibly Kashmir Smast, a great bastion of Hindu 
worship in the North-West, which is discussed immediately below. It probably dates from 
around the middle of the sixth century. 

61 Cf. LI pi. 346. 

62 A bronze mask in very similar style with larger hexagonal panel in the head-dress, 
on the art market in 1988, and illustrated in Srinivasan's article as figure 10, was also found 
there according to the same informants. 
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Gharattamatha at Bhimasthana, it conclusively demonstrates Kashmir 
Smast as the source, and at the same time provides the designation of 
Bhimasthana for the holy site. It is of iconographical interest that the 
multi-headed form of Visnu is described as Narayana here since this 
popular form of the deity later becomes known as Vaikuntha Visnu in 
Kashmir. 

Despite several differences, such as the positioning of the Varaha 
head, the otherwise close resemblance of the bronze to sculpture from 
Bijbihara proves close cultural links between Kashmir and Kashmir Smast/ 
Bhimasthana, and a similar selectivity in the adoption of Gupta motifs; 
but most importantly it provides a concrete date at the end of the sixth 
decade of the fifth century, and confirms the broad chronology proposed 
in this study. Another similar head-dress is found on the cast bronze mask 
of a three-headed Visnu (pi. 43), the lion head broken off, said to have 
been found near Devsar in Kashmir, that can be compared with similar 
masks found in the North-West. 63 The treatment differs in several respects 
from the head of the Kashmir Smast Visnu. Its exact function is unclear, 
but it must have embellished an important image, and the empty sockets 
would have been inlaid with precious or semi-precious stones, giving it 
a very sumptuous appearance. The various elements of the crown—the 
wide flaring front leaf, the three lion busts with festoons, and the beaded 
chains and rosettes—are once again clearly adapted from a Gupta proto¬ 
type, such as the crown of the Visnu from Udayagiri, and its counterparts 
in the sculpture of Mathura. Though the central panel is slightly pointed, 
its serrated outline compares with the flaring panel of the headdress of 
a Visnu head from Besnagar in the Cleveland Museum. 64 However, the 
remaining bow and ribbon with which it is tied are meanly proportioned 
in comparison. The flaring cylindrical side attachment supports a hemi¬ 
spherical medallion similar to that of the stone head from Bijbihara. The 
face has a very Gandhara appearance, resembling a Bodhisattva head, 
and also has an urna. However, early Gupta influence is reflected in the 
wide torque, though rather than a design of gemstones framed by floral 
and vegetal motifs as seen on many of the male deities from Malwa, it is 
formed of two confronting makaras with uncoiled tails. 65 It is quite unlike 
the Gandhara form, which is almost invariably decorated with panels of 


63 Metropolitan Museum of New York, no. 2004.177, gift of Donald and Polly Bruckman. 
See Siudmak, 2005 for a discussion of the corpus. 

64 Harle, 1974, pi. 18. 

65 Cf. Ibid., pis. 8-12. 
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Plate 43 Bronze fragmentary mask of three-headed Visnu—34.5cm high, sec¬ 
ond quarter fifth century, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of Donald and 
Polly Bruckmann, 2004 (2004.177). © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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stylised rosettes, though the motif of the confronting makaras may have 
been adapted from the short necklace of a Gandhara Bodhisattva. The 
remaining animal head, notable for its naturalism, protrudes straight 
from the side of the head as in later Kashmiri sculpture, which makes it 
most unlikely that it was imported from Gandhara. It is a very competent 
piece of casting, and its modelling is of the highest quality, which gives 
a glimpse into the advanced state of metal-work of the period, which is 
probably in the second quarter of the fifth century. Though not contem¬ 
porary with Udayagiri, it is close enough in time to be influenced by that 
tradition, which continued elsewhere in Malwa. 

The impressive sculpture of a sejant lion (pi. 44), an architectural frag¬ 
ment, and almost certainly originally one of a pair that formed a gateway 
to the original shrine, stands near the river-bank at Bijbihara. It is set on 
a square, moulded basement, against an upright rectangular section with 
mouldings at both sides. The back and the top are smoothly finished, and 
it is jointed at the top for fixing an upper section, presumably a doorjamb. 
It is carved from a grey limestone, and measures 48cm deep by 91.5cm 
high excluding the basement, which is buried in the earth, the depth of 
which cannot therefore be determined. The lion sits on its haunches in a 
tight, compact pose with the hind legs drawn in tightly almost touching 
the forelegs, and the tail curling up the back in wide loops in the shape of 
a flattened S. It closely resembles the treatment of the tail of the lion in 
the Meghavahana coin dsecribed in chapter 1. The claws are prominently 
carved. Its face is badly abraded and the eyes and nose are only faintly 
discernible. The mouth is open as if roaring, and the lower jaw noticeably 
recedes. The large bushy mane is separated from the face by a narrow 
fringe of short wavy curls, while the chest is unusually bare. The mane is 
rendered as a series of wide striated scrolls with tightly coiled ends which 
falls in diagonal rows down the back. Behind the mane, a pair of corru¬ 
gated ribbons of unequal length float downwards in wide billowing folds 
at both sides above the curled-up tail. 

Single lions seated in a similar pose crown the capitals of two pillars 
framing a stupa depicted on three terracotta plaques (pi. 45) excavated 
from the lower terrace at Harwan, which may be of similar date. 66 Lions 
are ubiquitous in Indian art, either as architectural elements or capitals, 
or at the base of pedestals, but it is difficult to find an exact Gupta or even 


66 SPSM no. 2426/16. The lion crowning the column to the left is clearly seen to be 
seated in a similar pose with the tail looped behind. 
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Plate 44 Grey limestone seated guardian lion—91.5cm high (excluding base) ; 
first quarter fifth century, Bijbihara. 
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Plate 45 Terracotta plaque of stupa and attendant lions on columns—13cm 
high, first quarter fifth century, Harwan, SPSM no. 2426/16. 
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Gandhara parallel for the design of the Bijbihara lion, particularly for the 
form of the curls. In both styles the hair of the mane almost invariably cov¬ 
ers the chest too. In Gandhara art and in the Gupta art of Mathura, 67 the 
hair is usually rendered as a mass of long pointed locks, while in Malwa 
it is curly with pointed ends, and in regular rows. 68 However, a compari¬ 
son for the combination of scrolling locks of hair, fringe and bare chest is 
found on the lions depicted on a Sasanian silver dish depicting Shapur II 
hunting on horseback, as well as at least one other similar example. 69 Fur¬ 
ther resemblance is found in the treatment of the hair of two Gandhara 
detached heads of Siddhartha from Sahri Bahlol, which reflects Sasanian 
design. 70 The fluttering corrugated ribbons of the lion, striated horizon¬ 
tally, are much closer to the original Sasanian form than those of the large 
Kumara, and also of those depicted in Gandhara art. This suggests that the 
artist may have been working from a model influenced by Sasanian art. 
The lion was probably produced at the same time as the Bijbihara LaksmI, 
in the first quarter of the fifth century. 

Thus in the course of the first half of the fifth century a distinctive 
autonomous style of Brahmanical sculpture emerged in Kashmir. It was 
primarily based on a late Gandhara model, particularly that of the sculp¬ 
tural decoration of the monuments of nearby Taxila, and Sahri Bahlol in 
Gandhara, but was greatly modified, and drew on many other sources as 
well. It was closely paralleled by similar developments in the North-West 
and Kashmir Smast, though most of the Kashmir examples are of larger 
scale than their counterparts that have survived there. Its characteristics 
can be summarised as follows: treatment in the round, a predominantly 
static frontal pose, a pronounced Gandhara influence in dress and orna¬ 
ment with the use of simple jewellery, the limited use of corrugated 
ribbons, the employment of linen and zigzag folds to outline the edges 
of drapery, and the use of shallow ridging and string folds, including forked 
string folds, to produce surface variation, the hair arranged in a fanned- 
out topknot, and the head framed by a large plain halo, usually grooved. 


67 Cf. Kurita 1990, pis. 723 and 729 for examples of Gandhara art; and Harle 1974, pis. 
42, 46 and 55 for examples from Mathura. 

68 Cf. Williams 1982, pi. 124, a pair of addorsed lions at Eran, dated ca. 430-450; and 
pi. 141, the lion capital from Sanchi, dated ca. 415-450. 

69 Cf. Splendeur des Sassanides exhibition catalogue, pi. 52, Shapur II hunting lions, 
4th century; and pi. 53, a similar scene, dated from between the fifth to the seventh century. 

70 LI, nos. 286, a detached head of Siddhartha, and 282, a small standing image of 
Siddhartha. 
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The female dress is a modified form of the Hellenistic garment, and is 
closely influenced by its evolution in the Gandhara style, the Classical 
chiton greatly reduced in length and combined with a long lower garment. 
The diadem of Visnu is based on Gupta versions of the kirlta mukata that 
can be found at Udayagiri and Mathura. Though the combination of short, 
single-stranded yajhopavlta and vanamala worn by the six-armed Kumara 
does not appear on other sculpture of this period, it forms an important 
link with the later phase, where it is frequently augmented by a torque 
with confronting makara heads. Selective Gupta influence particularly 
noticeable in the facial features begins to filter through early in the style, 
and gradually makes itself more strongly felt over the course of the sec¬ 
ond half of the fifth century, which can be seen in the discussion of the 
following sculptures. We may presume that Buddhist art closely followed 
the same course of development. 


The Later Phase of the Sixth Century 

The characteristics of the later phase will be discussed in greater detail 
in the following chapter, and only a short review is offered here of the lim¬ 
ited remains from Bijbihara. The small corpus comprises three fragmen¬ 
tary Visnu images and a detached Visnu head. The continuation of certain 
features from the early phase is very evident, but the general treatment 
now reflects an increased Gupta influence. However, the Visnu crown 
has lost its earlier Gupta-influenced form in favour of a Sasanian one, 
which must have reflected a large change in the political environment 
and in local royal regalia. The new developments were closely paralleled 
in Taxila and the North-West, and miniature sculptures in the style of 
the later phase have been found in great numbers at sites in both places. 
Paul in noting their similarity to large-scale examples from Kashmir, in 
particular a Visnu torso found at Baramula discussed in the next chapter 
that he mistakenly attributed to Parihasapura, claimed that they were all 
produced in Kashmir, the distinctive grey chlorite from which they are 
carved apparently quarried in the Sindh Valley near Sonamarg (1968:120). 
Barrett (1957), who first wrote about these miniature images, noted their 
find-spots in a wide range of locations in the North-West, and never ques¬ 
tioned their provenance there. 
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The large standing fragmentary four-armed Visnu is broken at the neck 
and knees, and lacks its middle portion (pi. 46). 71 It is carved in the round 
without a halo, and has a powerful frame, the chest marked by a srivatsa 
in the form of two upright interlocking lozenges. 72 While the short single- 
stranded yajhopavlta and vanamala, both now damaged, are of similar 
form and fall to those of the large Kumara, several novel features are 
apparent, of which two are the most noteworthy. One is the short neck¬ 
lace or torque, which is of herringbone design with terminals of confront¬ 
ing makara heads grasping beads in their mouths; the other is the diadem, 
which is formed of three pentagonal leaves linked by double strings of 
festooned beads, and tied behind with two plain ribbons. The central 
leaf has a small crescent with a short upright motif in the middle, resem¬ 
bling those often found in the diadems of Gandhara Bodhisattva images. 
A bushy mass bulges out behind the ears at the sides and falls onto the 
shoulders, while a short fringe of corkscrew curls appears above the brow 
below the line of the crown. The face is now rounder, the almond-shaped 
eyes slanting upwards, while the sharply arched eyebrows are ribbed, and 
straighten out at the sides. A short moustache with pointed ends is dis¬ 
cernible. The ears are still square, but the ornaments are so damaged as 
to be indistinguishable. The parallel legs and feet in the remaining lower 
part are in the rigid stance normally associated with the deity, their ankles 
ornamented with plain anklets. A pleated end of the dhoti falls between 
them, the front edge forming a wavy band. Between the feet is a half-figure 
of the ubiquitous Earth Goddess, who wears simple ornaments and a scarf 
veiling the hair behind that falls to the shoulder, the earliest example of 
this treatment so far recorded in Kashmir, which was noted on the Sahri 
Bahlol Mahesvari. The plain rectangular base has a small tang below, and 
the base was originally set in a pedestal. 

The new head-dress can be seen to better effect on the detached head 
of another Visnu (pi. 47). 73 It is formed of three triangular leaves, which 
are perforated below each tangent, thus creating an inverted keyhole 
pattern between each leaf. The leaves are outlined in beading, and the 


71 SPSM no. 100/2D (originally Ab 3). The height of the bust fragment, broken at the 
neck, is 37cm high, and that of the feet and base, excluding the tang, is 28cm. The original 
height would have been about 85cm. 

72 Cf. Pal 1975, no. 71, for a motif of similar form, partly concealed by the robe, with 
small crescents incised around its points, on the chest of a Gandhara bronze Buddha in 
the Nitta collection. 

73 SPSM no. 5053/150 (originally Ae 46), 13cm high. 
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Plate 46 Fragmentary grey chlorite standing Visnu—bust fragment 37cm high, 
lower fragment 28cm high, second quarter sixth century, Bijbihara, SPSM 

no. ioo/2d. 
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Plate 47 Grey chlorite detached head of Visnu—13cm high, second quarter 
sixth century, Bijbihara, SPS Museum no. 5053/150. 
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central one, which is larger, has a crescent enclosing an upright motif, 
now damaged. The diadem has a conical form behind, and is tied with 
ribbons that fall to the shoulders. It is clearly adapted from the triple leaf 
Sasanian turreted crown formed of stepped triangular leaves depicted 
on the busts of their rulers on coinage and on Sasanian royalty repre¬ 
sented in silverware. The form first appears on the coins of Shapur 1 and 
Shapur II—too early to be an influence here—but is revived again for 
the coins of Bahram V and his successors. The tripartite crown formed 
of stepped pointed leaves and a large crescent projecting in front of the 
central leaf, some with upright bar against a circular device, is seen on 
certain Kidarite coins dating from the mid-fifth century, some of which 
were found in the Peshawar Valley, 74 and these could well have been an 
initial influence. This type continues to be depicted on coins up to and 
slightly beyond the period of Kavad r. 75 This Sasanian king was intimately 
connected with the Hunas, and his regalia should be the logical model 
for the Kashmir form. 76 The turreted crown, a ubiquitous feature of Visnu 
images in both Kashmir and the North-West in the sixth century, could 
therefore have been first adopted after the consolidation of Huna rule in 
the late decades of the fifth century or early in the sixth, but may not have 
become popular in Kashmir until the beginning of the second quarter of 
the sixth. 

The fragmentary damaged bust of Visnu (pi. 48) 77 is crudely carved, and 
many details are lost. Both left arms are broken off at the shoulders, and 
only the inner right hand remains, which holds the thick short stem of an 
open upright lotus in its clenched fist, a conservative feature already super- 
ceded by the Kashmir Smast bronze Visnu. There is a short yajnopavlta, a 
twisted vanamata of cross-hatched design, and the remains of a double¬ 
stringed necklace. The bushy hair is in irregular corkscrew curls, a row of 
which shows beneath the fillet of the diadem, which is turreted, a cres¬ 
cent showing on the central leaf, two parallel corrugated ribbons falling to 
the shoulders behind. The final example from Bijbihara is another four¬ 
armed Visnu, the most complete (pi. 4g). 78 Though of crude quality, it 


74 Gobi 1967,14,1-5, probably contemporary with coins of Yazdgard II (438-457). 

75 Gobi 1962, pis. 101 and 110. 

76 He was originally taken hostage by them. After an initial short reign (488-497), he 
was deposed. He recovered his throne with their aid and married the daughter of the Huna 
king, ruling between 499 and 531. His successor Khosrau 1 (531-79), in alliance with the 
Western Turks, destroyed the Huna base in Tokharistan in 558. 

77 SPSM no. 5053/160 (originally Ac 30), 28.5cm high. 

78 SPSM no. ioo/2a (originally Ab 4), 42.5cm high. 
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Plate 48 Fragmentary grey chlorite bust of standing Visnu—28.5cm high, 
second quarter sixth century, Bijbihara, SPSM no. 5053/160. 
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Plate 49 Grey chlorite standing Visnu—42.5cm high, second quarter sixth cen¬ 
tury, Bijbihara, SPSM no. ioo/2a. 
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best illustrates the new style. It is in a static, frontal pose holding a short¬ 
stemmed lotus in the clenched right fist, and a conch in the left, the fin¬ 
gers curled around its opening. The lowered outer arms are broken off 
at the wrist, originally resting on the personified attributes. The pectoral 
muscles are sharply outlined, and the waist is narrow. The figure is clad 
in a short plain dhoti, a narrow ridge showing between the legs, which is 
secured by a plain belt. There is a short yajhopavlta, a narrow vanamala of 
herringbone design, high double-beaded armbands, and a short necklace 
of herringbone design with makara -headed terminals and beads. It incor¬ 
porates a cluster of three beads as a pendant. The head-dress is a curious 
combination of Gupta and Sasanian elements, the central part formed of 
a lotus medallion in Gupta style. Three strings of pearls fall from its centre 
to both sides and disappear into the plain surface of the crown. The side 
leaves resemble those of a turreted crown, but are more rounded. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE FORMATIVE PERIOD: SCULPTURES FROM BARAMULA 
OF THE FIFTH TO THE SIXTH CENTURY 


The town of Baramula, the source of a substantial corpus of early sculp¬ 
tures, lies at the western entrance to the Valley, situated in a narrow area 
between the river and the foot of the hills on its right bank. It was an 
important trading centre in ancient times owing to its strategic position 
on the main route connecting Kashmir to Hazara and the North-West. 1 
Its name is a Panjabi corruption of the Kashmiri Varahmul, derived from 
Varahamula (Skt.), after the famous tlrtha dedicated to Varaha, the boar 
incarnation of Visnu. The original temple of Varaha, of which no trace 
remains, stood near the present Kotitlrtha temple according to Stein’s 
informants. 2 This small shrine is located at the western end of the town 
where there is a large ekamu/dialinga that was still in worship until 
recently. The opposite bank of the river was the site of the twin town of 
Huskapura, present-day Ushkur. It was here that Xuanzang spent his first 
night in the Valley in 631 AD. A group of terracotta sculptures found in 
a ruined stupa there, mostly detached heads, may have recently adorned 
the monument at the time of his visit. 3 A bridge linking the two sides 
of the river in Kalhana’s time, situated near the ancient drang or gate, 
was probably already standing then. 4 Several of the sculptures included 
in the corpus were found at locations further down the Baramula gorge 
in the villages of Uri and at Sheri and Fattehgarh, near where a colossal 
pancamukhalinga in the post-Gupta Pandrethan style, referred to in the 


1 This route followed the right bank of the river down the Baramula gorge to the pres¬ 
ent-day town of Muzzafarabad in so-called Azad Kashmir, ancient Dvaravati. 

2 Rt 2, p. 483. 

3 See Kak 1923, the section on Ushkur, for a selection of detached heads excavated from 
the Buddhist stupa there. 

4 See Rt viii, 413, where Kalhana relates that the Damara Garga threw King Sussala’s 
foster-brother Hitahita into the torrent from a bridge at this spot. The gate was situated 
at a short distance below the Kotitlrtha temple where a spur from the south crosses the 
gorge, and though no longer fortified, was still being used in the nineteenth century. It 
was apparently closed at night, according to Vigne (1842, 2, p. 178), with the purpose of 
preventing locals from leaving the Valley rather than for defence. 
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first chapter, stands in a rice field. Though outside the gate, this territory 
was evidently within the political confines of the ancient kingdom. 5 

The only recorded example that can be attributed to the early phase 
from the Baramula area is a headless figure of the Buddha seated in 
dkyanasana (pi. 50). 6 It was originally lying at Shelputri (Skt. Sailoputri) 
temple at Ushkur together with the Mahesvara and Parvati stone relief 
discussed below, and was brought from there to the SPS Museum. It is 
carved from a greenish stone similar to that used in the construction of 
the Dhatha mandir, a Visnu temple dating from around the ninth century, 
situated near Uri in the Baramula gorge, and bears no resemblance to the 
green or grey schist used in Gandhara sculpture. The sculpture is in high 
relief, the only such example from the Formative Period, and the back is 
roughly dressed. The remaining features are well preserved. The robe is in 
the closed mode, but has little volume, and is pleated asymmetrically with 
string folds, which fall towards the right of the body. Two thick folds form 
a collar around the neck. The garment is partly gathered in at the wrists, 
and falls below the folded legs to form a deep looped apron, its undulating 
lower edge outlined in linen and zigzag folds. The pedestal is composed of 
three staggered rows of overlapping lotus leaves, of which the lowest row 
is partly abraded. There is a large tang below. The image was originally 
installed in a niche around the drum of a stupa. 

Paul thought it to be the oldest recorded stone sculpture found in the 
Valley, dating from the late fourth or early fifth century, and he classified 
it as one of his four isolated early examples. He rightly compared it with 
two groups of stucco sculpture at Taxila: that of the Main Stupa at Mohra 
Moradu, and that of Chapel C 33 at Jaulian, both of which can be dated in 
the second half of the fourth or first half of the fifth century. Though it lacks 
the fine detailing and complexity of design of the better stucco work of the 
two monuments at Taxila, many similarities can be observed, especially in 
the employment of zigzag and linen folds for the edges of the drapery. The 
torso has the same linear treatment, and the asymmetrical pleats of the 
garment, which are stiffer and less rounded, are rendered in similar string 
folds. The unusual treatment of the lower part of the robe has been adapted 
from a more complex treatment there, where a wide portion of the robe 
spills over the edge of the pedestal, the central part looped and the sides 


5 See Chapter 1, n. 55. 

6 SPSM no. 3006, 29.5cm, high excluding the tang. 
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Plate 50 Fragmentary greenish stone headless seated Buddha—29.5cm high 
(excluding tang), second quarter fifth century, Ushkur, SPSM no. 3006. 
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Plate 51 Grey chlorite miniature Buddhist relief—14cm high, third quarter 
fifth century, Bahadurai, Peshawar Museum. 
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patterned with multiple hanging folds. The pedestal of staggered rows of 
large lotus petals finds earlier counterparts at Taxila. 7 

An interesting similarity is found in the treatment of the central por¬ 
tion of the Buddha’s robe and the lower part of the chiton of the Bijbi- 
hara Mahesvari, plate 37. In both cases an apron is formed of a succession 
of looped string folds framed by incurving vertical pleats, and the lower 
edge outlined in linen and zigzag folds. It shows that the sculptors had 
developed a stock formula for a particular aspect of design, and moreover 
that the different ateliers were closely connected, and did not work inde¬ 
pendently of one another at this time as Paul had supposed. Needless to 
say, this does not exclude minor local variation. The close correspondence 
between the two sculptures indicates a similar date for the headless Bud¬ 
dha figure, sometime in the second quarter of the fifth century. 

A miniature Buddhist relief sculpture that was found at Bahadurai, and 
is now in the Peshawar Museum, provides evidence of the new generalised 
style that flourished in the North-West (pi. 51). 8 The lower panel depicts a 
Parinirvana scene, while in the upper panel there is a seated Buddha sur¬ 
rounded by four diminutive figures, probably Arhats, each holding a khak- 
khara or monk’s staff, and a patra. The seated Buddha wears a robe in the 
closed mode, pleated asymmetrically in string folds similar to the Ush- 
kur example. The left hand is raised holding a patra while the right is in 
abhayamudra, and thus the pleats falling from the wrists are more extended 
on the left side. Instead of plain folds, a double line of zigzag folds falls from 
both wrists, which divide below the knee, one edge forming a wide loop 
between the knees, the other curving to either side. An apron is formed 
below, more schematic than the Ushkur example and possibly later in date. 

A cast bronze bust of the Buddha (pi. 52), allegedly found in Kashmir, 
compares closely with the stone sculpture from Ushkur in the treatment 
of the robe, which is worn in the closed mode. 9 It too is folded asymmetri¬ 
cally, though the loops are more densely pleated and deeper. There is a 
double fold around the neckline, which is almost angular, reminiscent of 


7 Cf. Marshall 1918, figs. igb-c and 20c, and Marshall 1921, fig. 13a. 

8 Its provenance is recorded in the photo archives of the IOL, Frontier Circle album, 
1908/9, no. 728,14cm high. 

9 18.5cm high, private collection, allegedly found in Kashmir. It is not fragmentary, but 
cast as a separate unit. The remains of iron pins above the ears and at the base of the arms 
indicate that it was either intended as the casing of a wood or terracotta image, or was 
part of a complete image that was cast in sections, and then assembled as a whole. It was 
shown in the exhibition at Lattes, 2003, de l'lndus a l'Oxus, l’archeologie de l’Asie Centrale, 
pi. 220, and described in the catalogue as Gandhara, first/second century. 
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Plate 52 Bronze bust of the Buddha—18.5cm high, second quarter sixth century, 

private collection. 


that of the later Gandhara style bronze discussed in chapter 2. The pointed 
chin, slanting eyes and ribbed eyebrows are features closer to the later 
phase, resembling those of the fragmentary Visnu from Bijbihara, plate 
46, and it must date from a similar period. The almond-shaped eyes are 
empty sockets, and must have originally been inset with crystal or some 
other semi-precious stone. There is no urna. This is the only recorded 
Buddhist sculpture dating from the later phase. 


The Later Phase of the Sixth Century 

As noted in the previous chapter, there is evidence that elements of Gupta 
art began to appear in Kashmir early in the first phase. This was followed 
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by further Gupta influence sometime during the Huna supremacy. Most 
likely this took place in the first decades of the sixth during their occupa¬ 
tion of Gupta territory in Malwa, after they had absorbed Gupta culture, 
rather than the last decades of the fifth. If it was instigated through their 
direct agency, it could only have taken place after 520 taking into account 
the evidence of Songyun, though alternatively it is possible that the pro¬ 
cess of assimilation was long and gradual. In the absence of more compel¬ 
ling evidence, the inauguration of the new style will be tentatively dated 
ca. 525 AD, and its early examples will thus be dated in the second quarter 
of the sixth century. Though several iconographical and artistic features 
of the later phase have close counterparts in the sculpture of the Gupta 
sanctuary of Udayagiri, any influence from there could not have been con¬ 
temporary, since the artists who originally worked there were long since 
dead. However, it must have continued as an active centre of worship, 
ritual and royal religious ceremony, and its sculptures must have been 
seen as important symbols of Gupta power. Furthermore, artists working 
in a later version of the Gupta style were certainly active elsewhere in 
the Malwa region. 10 Firm evidence of the Gupta style is seen too in the 
south of the Kashmir region in the sculpture of the Salt Range, ancient 
Simhapura, which could also have been a factor. There appears to have 
been a definite influence from there on the post-Gupta Pandrethan style. 
Stein located the ancient capital at Dulmial, a large village five kilometres 
to the north-west of Ketas, and from a ruined temple known locally as 
Murti in the nearby Gamdhala Valley, he recovered a great number of 
sculptures in a fully-fledged Gupta style. * 11 Williams (1982:144-5) has dated 
them between 500 and 520 AD. By the first few decades of the seventh 
century, if not earlier, this region was under the control of Kashmir, as 
we know from the record of Xuanzang, and artists may have migrated to 
Kashmir from there to take advantage of another building boom. 


10 For example, at Deogarh, whose sculptures Williams (1982) dates 500-550, and 
at Eran, where a standing Visnu capital is dedicated by Matrvisnu in 485, and a colos¬ 
sal Varaha image dedicated by his younger brother, Dhanyavisnu, in the first year of 
Toramana's supremacy in Malwa, ca. 490. 

11 Stein 1937, pis. 20 and 21. The temple of Murti, which has now been cleared, and 
its sculptures removed to the Lahore Museum, originally lay beside the ruined mound 
of a stupa. Stein, ibid.-. 56-7, may have identified this correctly as the possible site of a 
Jaina temple adjoining an Asoka stupa and a deserted monastery mentioned by Xuan¬ 
zang, which lay south-east of the capital. One of the sculptures, which has the remains 
of a serpent canopy behind the head, pi. 20.6, may represent a Jainyafea identified with 
Parsvanatha. Many of the ruined Hindu buildings at Ketas itself were built on top of an 
earlier Buddhist structure providing further evidence of the erosion of Buddhism in the 
region related so extensively by the Chinese pilgrim. 
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The four sculptures taken to represent the beginning of the later phase, 
which includes the three main Brahmanical male deities, will be discussed 
first to provide a background to the new style. The ekamukhalinga (pi. 53a) 
is still in situ in the small shrine of Kotitirtha. 12 In recent years, the face 
and the short necklace around the neck have been reworked in concrete 
obscuring the abraded form in which it had survived, so our best record 
is an old ASI photograph (pi. 53b), though even when this was taken the 
eyebrows and mouth had been re-cut and the nose restored. As now it 
was set into the floor of the shrine, and enclosed by a low wall formed 
of rectangular stone blocks, exposing a portion of the central section, or 
visnubhaga. This is carved with sixteen facets, the prescribed number is 
normally eight, 13 and each angle is marked by two parallel, ribbed verti¬ 
cal lines. The brahmabhaga, or lower section, which is usually square, is 
presumably set in a bhadrapltha below, and is not visible in the old photo¬ 
graph. The height of the floor has since been raised and tiled to the level of 
the top of the old enclosing wall, and a wider square wall with octagonal 
interior erected around it. The exposed cylindrical section, or rudrabhaga, 
of the linga is 1.04m in height. 14 It is carved from a grey limestone similar 
to that employed for other sculptures found in the area. The sculpture has 
been published several times, and has been variously dated. 15 

Gupta influence is apparent in the realistic rendering of the anatomical 
details of the linga, 16 but the vertical ribbed line that terminates at the 
base of the glans of some Gupta examples here continues to the apex. 
Further influence is seen in the rounded head with protruding chin, and 
the large half-open almond-shaped eyes with heavy upper eyelids, which 
slant upwards. The hair is carved in intricate detail. Six rows of snail-shell 
curls spiral towards or away from a central parting below a double-looped 
topknot of unshorn hair, those on the proper left turning anti-clockwise, 
while those on the right turn clockwise. The topknot, each loop composed 
of four bunches of hair, is held by a beaded fillet with a spherical ornament 


12 Biihler 1877, p. 12, visited the temple in 1875, and remarked on “several lingas, which 
from their shape and size (he) was inclined to consider as ancient”, but like Stein he sup¬ 
plied no information that could assist this study. 

13 VDP 3.74. 

14 Siva lingas of this period are primarily distinguished by their tall cylindrical form and 
realistic appearance, while in succeeding periods they are of squat form. See Siudmak 1992 
for a discussion of the type. 

15 Paul 1988, dates it in the first half of the fifth century; Pal 1981, in the sixth century; 
and Granoff 1979, in the late sixth or early seventh century. 

16 Cf. Kreisel 1986, fig. 4; and Mitterwallner 1984, figs. 19c, d. and e. 
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Plate 53a Grey limestone ekamukhalinga —1.04m high (exposed section), sec¬ 
ond quarter sixth century, Kotitlrtha temple, Baramula. Photograph courtesy 

ASIPAL. 
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Plate 53b Grey limestone ekamukhaiinga —1.04m Kotitirtha temple, Baramula, 

more recent view. 
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at the front, now damaged. A slender crescent moon is threaded through 
the loop on the proper right. Loose strands of hair flow out behind the 
ears, a treatment found on some Gupta Lihgas . 11 Six strands appear on the 
proper left, and seven on the right, in apparent disregard of symmetry, 
a tendency seen repeatedly in sculptures of this phase. The square ears 
have a pointed appendage above, which appears to be an outgrowth of 
the helix or external fold of the ear, and resembles the ears of ganas and 
yaksas in mainstream Indian art. It is a unique feature of ekamukhalingas 
of this period in Kashmir, the small corpus of which is discussed below. 
The triangular fossa formed within the two branches of the anti-helix is 
marked by a small circular depression. The design of the heavily abraded 
ear-pendants cannot be determined. Three creases mark the folds of the 
neck. The short necklace or torque is formed of two double strands of 
beads with terminals in the form of makara heads confronting a large 
bead or gem-stone. It probably dates from the second quarter of the sixth 
century. 

The facial features bear resemblance to those of the ekamukhalinga 
(pi. 54) from Cave 4 at Udayagiri dating from the early fifth century, 
though the cheeks are not so rounded. Though the hairstyle is altogether 
different from the Kotitlrtha Linga, the rendering of the jatamukuta in fine 
parallel ribs is found on other Saivite sculpture including liiigas from the 
later phase in Kashmir. In common with other sculptures from Udaya¬ 
giri the Gupta Linga has a elaborate wide torque rather than the beaded 
necklace ( rudraksamala ) usually encountered in Gupta Saivite sculpture. 
The feature too is apparently transferred to Kashmir, though the makara 
element of the design may have been influenced by the short necklace of 
a Gandhara Bodhisattva. Certainly of Gandhara influence is the distinctive 
hair combination, which sometimes appears in depictions of the Buddha 
in that style. A Gandhara three-headed Siva discussed by Sherrier (1993: 
pi. 48.2a), now damaged, probably had a similar hair arrangement, though 
the curls are much larger. The feature, like other vestigial Gandhara influ¬ 
ences encountered in this style, must have survived from lost examples of 
the early phase, and illustrates another layer of influence. The similarity to 
Gandhara art is taken up by Paul (1986:102-5) who considered the Linga 
head to closely resemble a Gandhara Buddhist head. For this reason, he 
included it amongst his four isolated sculptures pre-dating the sixth cen¬ 
tury, and dated it in the fifth. 


17 Cf. Kreisel 1986, figs. 42b and 53. 
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Plate 54 Sandstone ekamukhalihga early fifth century, Udayagiri, cave 4. 
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The other three closely related sculptures from Baramula and its environs 
provide information on the treatment of the corporeal form. The fragmen¬ 
tary figure of a grey limestone four-armed Visnu (pi. 55a), was dredged from 
the river at Baramula in 1910 according to the original museum register. 18 
It stands in a straight pose, normal for a Visnu, and lacks its head and 
arms. The modelling of the body is less linear than that of sculptures of 
the early phase; the thighs and abdomen are rounded, and the pectoral 
muscles well formed. The proportions are now more harmonious, par¬ 
ticularly in respect of the upper body. The dhoti now clings tightly to the 
thighs, the bunched pleats of the outer end forming a ridge of stacked 
folds between the legs at the front, a small linen fold just visible below. It 
is secured by a narrow belt knotted on the left thigh, its two loose ends 
falling in parallel down the thigh, the actual knot obscured by damage. 
The remains of a tightly clinging vanamald formed of overlapping floral 
segments curve down the outside of the thighs to below the knee, while a 
short, single-strandcdya/'/iopavfia falls from the left shoulder to just below 
the waist, both accoutrements of identical form and arrangement to those 
of the Bijbihara Kumara. A well-preserved torque of herring-bone design 
with two makara heads, each with a pearl in their mouth confronting an 
oval gemstone, ornaments the neck (pi. 55b), which closely resembles that 
of the Kotithirtha Lihga and the Visnu from Bijbihara, plate 46. Two long 
parallel plain ribbons fall at a slight angle down the back. These origi¬ 
nally belonged to a crown, and could be another feature introduced from 
Malwa, where a large sculpture of Visnu from Eran has a pair of diadem 
ribbons falling from beneath the nimbus behind, though they are greatly 
reduced in size. 19 

The new emphasis on anatomical volume is clearly inspired by Gupta 
art, while the well-defined pectoral muscles reflect a residual influence 
from Gandhara art. In Gupta art, the garments rarely have real volume, 
and here the influence is most evident in the treatment of the clinging 
dhoti and belt, though the pleats between the legs are more schematised 
than in examples of that style. The length of the garment cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, but it certainly falls below the knees. This follows the pattern of 
Gupta sculpture of the fifth century, especially that of Malwa. In late Gupta 
art of the mid-sixth century, for example, in the sculpture of Deogarh and 
Nachna-Kuthura, it becomes much shorter. However, the length of this 


18 SPSM no. 1780, 91cm high. 

19 See Williams, plate 125 for a front view of this sculpture, which she dates 550-580. 
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Plate 55a Grey limestone fragmentary standing Visnu—91cm high, second 
quarter sixth century, Baramula, SPSM no. 1780. 
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Plate 55b Detail of neck ornament. 

garment in Gupta art should not necessarily be taken as a chronological 
guide in Kashmir since most of the male figures of the later phase have a 
short dhoti. The narrow plain belt knotted at the front or on the thigh is a 
constant feature of Gupta sculpture from Malwa and elsewhere. 

The recently discovered four-headed, four-armed fragmentary sculp¬ 
ture of Brahma (pi. 56) seated in pralambapadasana, is also carved from 
a grey limestone. 20 It is a powerfully built figure, and the body and limbs 
are well rounded. The arms are broken off at the shoulders. The pose is 
still completely frontal, the legs widely spaced, identical to that of the two 
Brahma figures described below, each forming part of a triad. It is seated 
on a low curved pedestal visible from behind, in front of which at either 
side of the pendant legs is the forepart of a pair of hamsas. Unfortunately, 
the face does not reveal much detail since it is heavily abraded. However, 
the barely preserved left eye of the main head is heavily lidded, almond- 
shaped and slanted upwards like those of the Mahesvara discussed below, 
and the shape of the head is similar. The hair is formed of fine parallel ribs 
combed upwards from the sides, a treatment which bears resemblance to 
that of the Udayagiri ekamukhatihga. However, here it is centrally parted 
as can be seen from the reverse head, and while the latter has a flattened 


20 SPS Museum, no. 5760, 70cm high. 
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Plate 56 Grey limestone seated Brahma—1.00m high, second quarter sixth cen¬ 
tury, Baramula. SPSM no. 5760. 
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double looped top-knot, the obverse three heads have a large bulging bun. 
The ears of the central head have both ear-clips and ear-pendants, while 
the smaller lateral heads have thick round ear-rings, the only ornamenta¬ 
tion. A plain halo encloses the heads, which is notched around the edge 
on the reverse. There are three creases on the neck. Three twisted multi- 
stranded long tresses fall down the shoulders on both sides. Below those 
on the left shoulder is the pelt of an antelope, which is prescribed for the 
deity. The robe, which clings tightly to the body and is asymmetrically 
folded in string folds, falls from the left shoulder and crosses the left thigh 
revealing a draped lower leg and the folded end of an undergarment. A 
short flap falls down the shoulder behind. As elsewhere in the style the 
depiction of Brahma’s robe closely follows that of the Buddha. 

The most interesting example of this group, particularly from an 
iconographical standpoint, is the grey limestone addorsed three-headed 
Mahesvara with bull (pi. 57a). It is 1.54m high. It was found in the ruins of 
the Siva temple at Fattehgarh, in which a fragmentary colossal plain lihga 
still lies, and is stored in a shed adjoining the site. Paul was apparently 
unaware of its discovery. The figure has the same pose, form and scale 
as the fragmentary Visnu, apart from the slightly swelling abdomen. It is 
broken off at the ankles, and only the right arms remain intact. The raised 
inner hand holds an aksamala, the fist partly open with the palm fac¬ 
ing forward, an incipient form of the open palm gesture which develops 
towards the end of the phase, while that of the lowered outer hand holds a 
trisula in a tight fist. Both left arms are broken off at the shoulder, though 
the left hand survives, attached to the knobbed end of a gada or mace, 
in front of which stands an ayudhapurusa, broken off at the ankles. The 
latter’s arms are crossed on the chest, and it wears a short dhoti, a sash 
tied on the left hip—the earliest recorded example of this Gupta-inspired 
garment in Kashmir—and a simple torque with heart-shaped pendant. Its 
hair is arranged in a bushy mass of small curls and is looped at the top, 
from where a ring is curiously suspended. The gada, not normally associ¬ 
ated with Siva in Indian art, is an attribute of contemporary Siva figures 
recorded from the North-West, and survives up to at least the early sev¬ 
enth century. 21 An ayudhapurusa must have originally accompanied the 
trisula. A srlvatsa in the form of an inverted heart ornaments the chest 
of the main figure, of which no prescription is known for Siva. A lion- 
skin dhoti is wrapped tightly around the ithyphallic body, the back pair 


21 See Koizumi 2000, pi. nos. 23, 25, 73 & 77. 
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Plate 57a Grey limestone fragmentary addorsed standing Mahesvara as 
Bhutesvara—1.54m high, second quarter sixth century, Fattehgarh. Photograph 

courtesy AIIS. 
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of legs knotted on the left thigh, a series of radiating string folds mark¬ 
ing the tension created by the swollen organ. Plain bangles ornament the 
remaining wrists, and a narrow armband decorated with incised circles 
adorns the remaining upper right arm. The vanamata, the yajnopavlta, 
and the torque of confronting makaras are of identical form to those of 
the Visnu, plate 55, while the square long-lobed ears resembles those of 
the Kotitirtha ekamukhalinga with the addition of a clip on the outer fold 
of each ear. The main ear ornaments are short cylinders decorated with 
concentric circles around their rim. 

The form of the principal placid ( saumya ) head compares closely to that 
of the Kotitirtha Linga and other Saivite sculptures discussed below, but 
the hair treatment shows further variation. Here it is rendered in curved 
concentric ribs with a wide rolled edge along the brow and at either side 
of the central parting with the suggestion of a window effect, and bound 
in a twisted cord fillet with a low fantail topknot. A small upright orna¬ 
ment set in a floral segment resembles those on the two Linga heads dis¬ 
cussed below, while a slender crescent moon is threaded through the loop 
on the proper right. Above the chignon a small, corpulent nimbate figure 
is seated with its legs loosely crossed, wearing a robe draped over the left 
shoulder. Its left hand holds an indeterminate object on the left knee, 
while the right hand is raised. Its long hair falls to the shoulders. The nim¬ 
bus has an incised line around the rim. 

The smaller lateral heads, which look outwards, are of Bhairava on the 
proper right, of ferocious form, and of Uma on the left, both with a third 
eye. The latter is wrapped with what Harle (1981: 410) suggested may have 
been the contemporary head covering of a female ascetic. The bearded 
Bhairava head has an open roaring mouth, flaring nostrils, furrowed brows 
and bulbous rolling eyes, and resembles depictions of the deity in Gupta 
art. 22 The short flaming hair is decorated with serpents and a single skull. 
A short-horned bull stands behind, its head and large hump visible at the 
front near the right knee, decorated with a ribbon tied at the back, the 
ends billowing outwards behind. 

The reverse figure is single-headed (pi. 57b) and two-armed, and 
shares the animal-pelt dhoti of the obverse figure (Pal 1981: fig. 3). The 
torso too is of similar form. There is a srlvatsa on the chest, in this case 


22 Cf. Kreisel 1986, fig. 62c, an Aghora head from a Gupta caturmukhaliriga from 
Mathura in the Linden Museum, Stuttgart, and fig. Aiob, an Aghora head from a late Gupta 
caturmukhaliriga from Allahabad. 
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Plate 57b Detail of reverse Nandin. Photograph courtesy AIIS. 
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lozenge-shaped. Its two hands hold a trisula transversely, a bell suspended 
from the fingers of the left hand. The short yajnopavlta is of serpentine 
form, the head and tail looped around one another on the left breast. A 
serpent ornaments each wrist, and a pair of serpents combine as neck¬ 
lace and ear ornaments, their tails knotted on the chest, and their heads 
threaded through the ear lobes. The flattened face (pi. 57c) is of hideous 
form; the wide-open mouth has short fangs appearing at the corners of 
the upper lip, the nostrils are flared, the brows knitted, and the three eyes 
round and glaring. The ridged eyebrows resemble those of the principal 
obverse head. The ears are pointed, the fossa again a small circular depres¬ 
sion. The hair flares upwards in narrow parallel wavy ridges. The fillet is 
formed of a serpent, its head appearing to the proper left of a skull set in 
the centre. A small figure is perched in lalitasana above the skull, its left 
foot placed on top of the serpent’s head. Its mouth is fanged, and it wears 
a short, slender yajnopavlta, a torque with disc-shaped pendant, and bell¬ 
shaped ear-pendants. It carries an indeterminate object on the left knee, 
and the right hand holds what may be a large serpent. Its long hair falls to 
the shoulders. It is not clear whether there is a third eye. 

Another sculpture from Baramula, which is of very provincial quality, 
has similar iconographical feature. It dates from sometime in the sixth 
century. It is another standing addorsed Mahesvara, in this case accom¬ 
panied by Uma and a bull (pi. 58a), which was first published by Kumar 
(1975: pi. 11). It was originally lying at the Shelputri temple in Ushkur 
together with the headless seated Buddha image, plate 50, but has since 
disappeared. 23 The Mahesvara is six-armed, and has a short yajnopavlta, 
enough to indicate an early date. It too is ithyphallic, and wears a short 
dhoti. Here the necklace is in the form of a rudraksamala. The inner hands 
hold a kamandatu in the proper left and an aksamala in the right. The two 
upper hands are raised, the left holding a disc, identified as a solar symbol 
by Pal. 24 The corresponding symbol in the right hand would have been 
the lunar symbol. All three heads face forward and have a third eye. The 
centrally parted hair is carved in parallel ribs and looped back over itself 
at the sides, and bound up in a topknot by a plain band. The Bhairava 
head is bearded and moustached, its striated hair flaring upwards. The 


23 Most scholars have mistakenly followed Granoff, 1979: 75, in stating that it is in the 
SPS Museum. 

24 Pal 1974, 41, compared it with a terracotta plaque of Mahesvara from Rang Mahal 
in Rajasthan, and with two paintings of the same deity from Chinese Central Asia, where 
Siva’s upper hands hold a solar and lunar emblem in each case. 
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Plate 57c Detail of Nandin head. 
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Plate 58a Greenish-grey stone addorsed standing Mahesvara with Uma—50cm 
high, sixth century, Ushkur, present wherabouts unknown. Photograph courtesy 

AIIS. 
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damaged Uma head also appears to have been wrapped, and has annu¬ 
lar ear ornaments. The lower part of the accompanying Parvatl and the 
forepart of the bull, were still almost intact when photographed by Bhan 
(1989: fig. 4), but had already disappeared when photographed by Paul. 
The curious form of the female garment can be seen from Bhan’s poor 
illustration. The decollete upper garment falls to the edge of the shoulders 
on both sides and covers the upper arms falling in looped transverse string 
folds, while the lower inverted tulip-shaped garment is vertically pleated 
in string folds flaring out below, and possibly ending in linen folds. The 
addorsed figure (pi. 58b) is seated cross-legged, and holds a trisula across 
the knees in its two hands, the prongs pointing to the proper right. The 
face is flat with a third eye, ridged eyebrows and a wide handlebar mous¬ 
tache. The long triangular beard and the hair that flare outwards from the 
head and shoulders are carved in parallel ribs. 

Various interpretations have been offered for the iconography of the 
two Saivite figures, 25 the most convincing by Bhattacarya (1989), who dis¬ 
cussed it within the context of three different types of Saivite caturmukha 
image. He identified the heads of the obverse figure as those of Mahadeva 
framed by Uma and Bhairava, and the reverse figure as Nandin (Nandi- 
vaktra), the gana of Siva, but without specifying a textual authority. The 
diminutive figures in the head-dress were tentatively identified as fsana 
on the obverse side, and Rudra, or a transcendental form of Nandin on the 
reverse. He described the obverse figure as probably Sadasiva, but noted 
the problem of correct nomenclature, as other writers have referred to it 
by different names. Although no exact textual prescription is listed for 
this deity in the Pratimalaksana section of the Visnnudharmottarapurdna 
(VDP ), 26 there is Kashmir literary evidence adduced by Sanderson for an 
addorsed three-headed Siva that supports Bhattacarya’s identification. 
The form of this deity is known as Bhutesvara in these sources, which are 
presented in the appendix. 


25 The Fattehgarh image was first discussed by Granoff 1979, who dated it in the sixth 
century, and identified it as an unique Buddhist image. Pal 1981, also dated it in the sixth 
century, and identified the obverse figure in both sculptures as Mahesvara, and the reverse 
figure as a deified Pasupata saint or Kapalika Bhairavacarya. Paul 1988, identified the pro¬ 
vincial group as Mahesvara and Uma, the reverse figure as an ascetic form of Siva. 

26 This is the most comprehensive surviving iconographical text from the region, which 
was probably redacted in Kashmir or the North-West as early as the fifth or sixth century, 
though parts of it may date from the end of the Karkota period. It contains references to 
the five faces of Siva in three separate chapters, the most frequently used name for the 
deity being Mahesvara, the term that is used in this study. 
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Plate 58b Reverse view of Nandin. Photograph courtesy AIIS. 
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Following this brief digression, we will return to the discussion of the 
remaining four sculptures from Baramula, some of which are in a less 
accomplished style than the first four examples discussed, and to related 
examples of unknown provenance. Some are clearly later in date, and are 
more stylised and degenerate in their modelling, but often innovative in 
displaying minor features that link them with later developments, in par¬ 
ticular, to the post-Gupta art of Pandrethan, the next major landmark in 
the development of the style. 

The fragmentary brownish chlorite Kumara (pi. 59) was formerly in wor¬ 
ship at Kotitirtha temple where it was placed next to the ekamukhalinga . 27 
The details are finely carved and the surface smoothly finished, but the 
proportions are less harmonious. The knobbly knees are still evident. It 
differs in most respects from the three Kumara images of the previous 
phase, apart from the archaic form of the short, belted dhoti, ft flares out 
at one side, a pleated end falling between the legs, in the manner of the 
large Kumara from Bijbihara. The ornaments comprise coiled ear-rings, 
and a beaded necklace and pendant. The short yajhopavlta follows the 
established pattern, but the vanamdtd, here of cross-hatched tubular form, 
cuts across the thighs diagonally, a feature indicative of a later date, some¬ 
time in the second half of the sixth century, as can be judged by other 
examples below. A rooster is carried in the left hand at waist level, while 
the right hand clasps a lance, its tip outlined in radiating lines. The facial 
features are abraded and obscured by sandal wood puja paste, but appear 
to resemble those discussed above, particularly in the form of the slanted 
eye and ribbed eyebrow. The hair is tied in a low topknot with single wavy 
tresses floating outwards at either side, producing the requisite tripartite 
division of hair, while two tufts of hair or flames appear above. 

The miniature grey chlorite fragmentary Visnu (pi. 60) was found near 
Uri, in the Baramula gorge, and is now in the National Museum, New 
Delhi. 28 Many features suggest a later date, probably in the final quar¬ 
ter of the sixth century. Only the inner right arm remains of the original 
four, which holds a short-stemmed lotus pointing upwards. It is no longer 
clasped in a tight fist, but held between the index finger and thumb with 
the fist open and the palm facing forward. This novel mode becomes the 
future standard, already in evidence at the Kashmir Smast atelier, though 


27 Present wherabouts unknown, 18cm high. 

28 NMND no. 82.6, 16cm high. The information on the find spot was supplied by the 
person from whom the sculpture was acquired by the museum. 
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Plate 59 Fragmentary brownish chlorite standing Kumara—18cm high, second 
half sixth century, formerly Kotitirtha temple, Baramula. 
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Plate 60 Fragmentary grey chlorite standing Visnu—16cm high, early seventh 
century, found near Uri, NMND no. 82.6. Reproduced courtesy National Museum, 

New Delhi. 
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the orientation of the open lotus subsequently changes to face forward. 
The face is not dissimilar to that of other images so far considered, but its 
features are rougher, the eyes are pinched and have lost their roundness, 
and the eyebrows are lacking. The tightly clinging dhoti resembles that 
of the fragmentary Visnu, plate 55, with the addition of a small looped 
corner portion showing above the waistband where the garment has been 
pulled tight, another significant later feature. Its radiating folds are ren¬ 
dered in wide parallel ribs. There is a short yajhopavlta, a lozenge-shaped 
srlvatsa, a beaded necklace with central cylindrical bead, cup-shaped ear- 
pendants and a plain bangle on the remaining wrist. The vanamald is 
of cross-hatched design, and like that of the preceding figure falls to the 
knees at an acute angle. The three-leaf turreted Sasanian-inspired crown 
with a crescent in the central leaf resembles those from Bijbihara already 
discussed. However, the hair is no longer bushy; a band of hair bulges out 
beneath the crown at the front and sides, and loose hair falls onto the 
shoulders. The nimbus incised with a single groove along its outer edge 
frames the head. 

The sculpture is of great monographic interest since behind the dia¬ 
dem is a small canopy formed of three serpent heads, identifying the 
deity as Balarama/Samkarsana. Three of the attributes are missing so it 
is not known how closely it resembled four-armed Gupta forms of the 
deity, which hold a canopy, and carry a pestle, club, plough or flask, but 
no lotus. 29 A curious feature is the small two-armed figure carved on the 
chest, which is seated with its legs loosely crossed, probably an emblem 
of the deity. The head and the two objects it holds are abraded, though 
a garment clearly covers the left shoulder, and the hair is in a double- 
looped chignon. The depiction compares closely with a later example of 
the Utpala period, plate 212, which carries the shafts of a pestle and plough 
in its raised outer hands, and also displays a similar miniature figure, in 
that case seated on the stamen of the lotus held in the right hand. It shows 
that local iconographic canons were already firmly established at a fairly 
early stage, which to a large degree continued unchanged in succeeding 
periods. A brass seated version from Kashmir of the subject probably of 
the late tenth century was published by Singh (1971: 58), the outer hands 
holding plough and pestle, the inner hands holding lotus and conch. The 
serpent canopy is formed of seven hoods, but there is no emblem. 


29 See Joshi 1972, p. 19. 
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The fragmentary miniature grey chlorite headless female deity (pi. 61), 
probably depicting LaksmI, was found at Sheri and is now in the SPS 
Museum. 30 Carved in the round, she is seated in pralambapadasana — 
a pose associated with Mother Goddesses in Gupta art—on a large 
cushion with two couchant lions, her legs with knobbly knees wide apart. 
The cushion showing behind is decorated with a cross-hatched pattern. 
The same modified Hellenistic dress, viz. a short chiton with a clasp 
on the right shoulder, lower garment and himation, is retained from the 
early phase, but the entire set of garments now has an overall pattern of 
heavily stylised ribbed folds, a treatment quite different from the more 
naturalistic depiction of the folds of the garments of the earlier standing 
figures from both Kashmir and the North-West. The breasts are pointed 
and carved in a series of concentric rings simulating drapery, yet the 
beaded line of the short tunic passes below the right breast as if to expose 
it. Below the breasts two columns of ribbed looped pleats decorate the 
torso, a pattern repeated on the legs of the lower garment. Below the belt 
the tunic is vertically pleated as is the lower garment that falls between the 
legs down to the ground. The concealed feet outlined against the drapery 
are marked by horizontal pleats. The wide pleated himation falls from the 
left shoulder to cross the lower part of the right leg with one end draped 
behind the shoulders in a series of pleats. The double-beaded necklace has 
a central cylindrical bead and an oval pendant. The right hand is broken, 
but the left holds the zoomorphic end of what was originally a transmuted 
cornucopia. The remains of a standing female attendant, can be seen at 
either side of the couchant lions. The low pedestal is roughly carved with 
a deep central groove, a common feature of later images, especially those 
found in the North-West, which the sculpture closely resembles. Despite 
the archaic appearance of the drapery, the sculpture dates from the sec¬ 
ond half of the sixth century. 

The ninth example known to have been found in the Baramula area is 
a grey limestone four-armed Vishnu with personified weapons that lacks 
the feet and pedestal (pi. 62). 31 The modelling is very stiff in comparison to 
the Visnu torso, plate 55, and several features have significantly changed, 
in particular the dhoti that curves around its knobbly knees on either leg. 
It is tied at the front, the corrugated ends of the plain belt, which are 


30 SPSM no. 5154,10cm high. 

31 SPSM no. 5239, 44cm high. The register shows that it was obtained from the police 
station at Baramula after an accidental finding. 
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Plate 61 Fragmentary grey chlorite seated Laksmi—10cm high, second half sixth 
century, Sheri, SPSM no. 5154. 
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Plate 62 Fragmentary grey limestone standing Visnu and attendants—44cm 
high, early seventh century, Baramula, SPSM no. 5239. 
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drawn through a flower-head clasp, flaring out on the thighs. The outer 
end of the dhoti falls between the legs in a cluster of pleats twisted to one 
side, part of it tucked into the waistband, a looped portion showing above 
as in plate 60. The vanamald resembles the earlier model, but is shorter 
and falls inwards at a sharp angle like that of the Kumara and the Uri 
Visnu, plates 59 and 60. There is a short single-stranded yajhopavlta, and 
plain bangles and beaded armbands. The necklace and pendant closely 
resemble those of the fragmentary headless seated female above. The ear 
ornaments are formed of short cylinders set horizontally, their surface 
ornamented with discs, resembling those of the Fattehgarh Mahesvara. 
The turreted three-leaf diadem has a line of beading along its lower edge, 
and a crescent with an upright motif in the central leaf. A fringe of short 
corkscrew curls shows below the fillet, the standard later treatment for a 
Visnu figure as already noted. The crown is knotted behind with a double 
loop showing above. Two long ribbons fall down the back similar to those 
of the headless Visnu, plate 55. The hair lacks the earlier bushy treatment, 
and falls onto the shoulders behind. The facial features of the over-sized 
head are hard and angular, particularly the eyes, which have lost their 
softness, though the ribbed eyebrows resemble those of the earlier images. 
The inner left hand holds a conch, the fingers wrapped around its outer 
fold, and the right a short-stemmed lotus in an identical manner to that 
of the Uri Visnu. The lower hands rest on his weapons, the cakra and 
gada, in front of which stand Cakrapurusa and Gadanari. The former, on 
his proper right, holds his left hand against the chest while the right is 
placed on his thigh. The latter holds a chowrie and wears a scarf draped 
over the left shoulder. Though this is the earliest recorded pair of Vaisnava 
ayudhapurusas from Kashmir, the form is well known in early Gupta art, 
as already noted, and must have entered the local iconographic reper¬ 
toire in the early phase. 32 It is also known from the Kashmir Smast bronze 
Visnu group. The position of the personified weapons of the Baramula 
image is in reverse of the normal order, though a contemporary minia¬ 
ture sculpture of Visnu, plate 80 below, which is probably from Taxila, has 
the same configuration. 33 The sculpture must date from the early seventh 
century at the end of the period. 


32 Cf. Harle 1974, figs. 8 and 61. An ayudhapurusa attended the earlier Fattehgarh 
Maheshvara. 

33 Paul 1986, fig. 48. 
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In addition to these nine sculptures from Baramula, other sculptures 
have been found elsewhere in the Valley, some of which are important for 
the further light they throw on the progression of the style and its icono- 
graphical diversity. There is a substantial corpus of ekamukhalirigas from 
this phase, which closely follows the prescription of the Kotitlrtha liriga, 
and some of the examples were probably produced in the area of Bara- 
mula. A large fragmentary example is the grey chlorite ekamukhaliriga, 
now in the SPS Museum (pi. 63). 34 The face is rounded with a square 
protruding chin, but the facial features are damaged. The almond-shaped 
eyes slant upwards, and a third eye is set in the forehead. The ribbed eye¬ 
brows curve up from the nose in a low arch and flatten out at the sides. 
The mouth is fanged, the lower lip describing an elegant cupid’s bow. The 
centrally divided hair is arranged in narrow bands of braids with a rolled 
edge, ten bands of braids on the proper left side and eleven on the right. 
The constricted bunches of looped braids are held in a floral clasp and fan 
outwards, six braids to the proper left and seven to the right. A slender 
crescent moon is elegantly threaded through the bunch on the proper 
right. A vertical ribbed line extends from the top of the head to the apex 
of the liriga, intersecting the two incised lines marking the lower part of 
the glans. There are three creases on the neck above the break. The lower 
part of each ear together with its ornaments is damaged, but the upper 
part has a pointed appendage similar to that of the Kotitlrtha temple liriga 
head, and the fossa of the better preserved right ear is also marked by a 
small circular depression. It too must date from the second quarter of the 
sixth century. 

A second example of unknown provenance is a miniature grey chlo¬ 
rite fragmentary triad on a pedestal carved with plain convex mould¬ 
ings, which is now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan in Benares (pi. 64). 35 A 
low seat is all that remains of the Visnu, otherwise, the sculpture is very 
well preserved. In the centre is an ekamukhaliriga, framed by a Brahma 
on its right, like that of plate 56 above seated in pralambap adds ana on 
a plain pedestal. The details of the liriga face closely resemble those of 
the preceding example, though there are minor differences in the wide 
moustache with twirled ends, and the almond-shaped eyes with incised 
half-pupils. Here the centrally parted hair is rendered in yet another varia¬ 
tion of design in a series of fine looped parallel ribs, which are folded over 


34 SPSM no. 5248, 54cm high. See Siudmak 1992, fig. 54.3. 

35 See Siudmak 1992, fig. 54.4. 
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Plate 63 Fragmentary grey chlorite ekamukhatihga —54cm high, second quarter 
sixth century, probably Baramula, SPSM no. 5248. 








Plate 64 Fragmentary grey chlorite Brahmanical triad—approximately 16 x 
17.5cm, second quarter sixth century, probably Baramula, BKB, Benares. Photo¬ 
graph courtesy Bharat Kala Bhavan. 

at the sides, and bound in a wide, low fantail topknot held by a twisted 
band. A short crescent moon is set against the right-hand loop. A ribbed 
vertical line extends from above the head to the apex of the Lihga, and 
reappears below the torque to continue to the base. The ears are poorly 
carved, but a pointed appendage and a circular fossa are both discernible. 
They are ornamented with annular ear ornaments, not suspended from 
the lobes but attached high up the ear, revealing a corkscrew curl and 
part of the necklace through the hoop. A similar ornament can be seen 
on a male bust depicted on a brick tile from Harwan, whose sacred thread 
is also visible within the hoop, which provides a clue to the date of that 
monument. 36 There are three creases on the neck of the Linga face, and 


36 Cf. Kak 1933, pi. 13.4. The terracotta floor tiles stamped and decorated with animal, 
human and fantastic figures found at Harwan and at other monuments in the Valley stand 
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at the top is a reciprocal saw-tooth band, evidently intended as a line of 
beard, which also occurs on other ekamukhaLingas illustrated below. The 
necklace is formed of two bands of herring-bone design with a large oval 
bead in the centre framed by a fluted bead at either side. 

The Brahma sits on a plain pedestal with its feet placed on a low foot¬ 
stool. The garment resembles that of the large Brahma, plate 56. The 
knees are knobbly, a feature already noted on several other examples. A 
kamandaiu is held in the clenched fist of the left hand, while the right 
hand is raised, the palm facing inwards, holding an aksamaia. The coiffure 
resembles that of the accompanying Lihga head, apart from the hair falling 
to the shoulders. The small nimbus has an incised rim. This sculpture also 
belongs to the second quarter of the sixth century. 

Another ekamukhaiinga (pi. 65) is carved with a high square integral 
pedestal with plain mouldings. 37 ft too is finely carved from grey chlorite, 
and compares closely to the Liriga of the triad, and is of the same period, 
ffere the ribbed vertical line appears only at the top of the tihga. The 
centrally parted hair is similar to that of the triad head, arranged in two 
hemispherical concentric patterns of fine ribs, but is not folded back over 
itself at the sides, and the looped topknot is much wider. The crescent 
moon lies on the proper right of the lower portion. The ribbed eyebrows 
and almond-shaped eyes incised with half-pupils follow the pattern of the 
other examples and there is a moustache with finely twirled ends. The 
ears are finely carved, a small depression marking the fossa, and orna¬ 
mented with large annular ear ornaments and a large pointed appendage 
above, all carved in low relief and worn smooth through ritual ablution. 
There are three creases on the neck, and the necklace is formed of two 
bands terminating in makaras confronting a ribbed cartouche bead. An 
almost identical piece was published by Bhan (2010: fig. 84), which accord¬ 
ing to his information was found during dredging of the river at Khadan- 
yar, Baramula. This is included as the tenth example recorded to have 
been found from Baramula or its vicinity. 

Another example (pi. 66) of the type was recently discovered at Qasgba 
Yar in Pulwama district. 38 ft is carved from a grey chlorite with green 
inclusions, and its fresh surface appearance and almost pristine condition 


in a class of their own, and fall outside the mainstream development of Kashmir sculpture. 
Several new discoveries are discussed by Bandey 1992. 

37 Anthony d’Offay collection, London, 34cm high. 

38 With the department of Archaeology, Srinagar, dug up in 2005 during railway con¬ 
struction. 69cm high. 
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Plate 65 Grey chlorite ekamukhalinga —34cm high, second quarter sixth cen¬ 
tury, probably Baramula. Anthony d’Offay Collection, London. 
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Plate 66 Grey chlorite ekamukhalihga —69cm high, second quarter sixth cen¬ 
tury, find spot Qasgba Yar, Pulwama dist. Photograph courtesy of the Department 
of Archaeology, Archives and Museums, Srinagar. 
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give the impression that it was not long in worship. The coiffure most 
closely resembles that of the triad head, since the hair is also combed back 
over itself at the sides, the topknot is raised, and a small crescent lies on 
top of the proper right loop. A jewelled ornament in a beaded setting is 
set above the fillet. A ribbed line runs from the top of the hair to the apex 
of the pointed cylinder. The ribbed eyebrows follow the standard pattern. 
The large slanting eyes and third eye are boldly carved with prominent 
pupils. The mouth has full lips and is fanged and moustached. A narrow 
triangular band simulating a line of beard decorates the top of the neck, 
below which are three creases. The ears have clips at the back of the long 
open lobes and a pointed appendage above, but there are no annular ear 
ornaments. The torque comprises two straps of herringbone design with 
terminals in the form of makaras with pearls in their mouths confronting 
an oval bead with beaded border. The lower part of the cylinder of the 
linga is unusually carved with lotus leaves. 

A further example, a grey chlorite ekamukhalinga (pi. 67) is set on a low 
waisted pedestal, its surface quite abraded. 39 It conforms closely to the 
early type in its tall cylindrical form, the ribbed line running the length of 
the shaft, in the pointed outgrowth to the helix and the annular ear orna¬ 
ments. The combination of curls, looped topknot and protruding cres¬ 
cent recalls the coiffure of the Kotitlrtha linga, which must have served 
as the model. Here the herringbone necklace has three large beads, and 
no makara terminals. The moustached face has similar features to those 
of the other early examples, including the appendage to the ear, and is 
probably of similar date. 

The next example, the grey chlorite ekamukhalinga (pi. 68), notable for 
its fine patina, is carved with a high square integral pedestal with plain 
mouldings. 40 Its features follow the established pattern, except the ribbed 
hair, which is centrally divided into crinkled bands, six on the proper left 
and seven on the right, and its bold smiling features with wide mouth and 
curved lips. This and the massive annular ear ornaments give it a striking 
appearance. The looped topknot is flattened, a crescent placed above the 
proper right loop. A saw-tooth band representing a line of beard is carved 
at the top of the neck, similar to that of the BKB and Pulwama examples. 
The necklace has makara terminals with ribbed beads between them. It 
probably dates from the third quarter of the sixth century. 


39 Private Collection, Chicago. 16cm high. 

40 The Metropolitan Museum of Art, no. 1989.150, 33cm high. 
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Plate 67 Grey chlorite ekamukhalinga —16cm high, second quarter of the sixth 
century. Private Collection, Chicago. 
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Plate 68 Grey chlorite ekamukhalinga —33cm high, third quarter of the sixth 
century, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Purchase, Friends of Asian Art Gifts. 
1989 No. 1989.150. © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Another example is the green chlorite ekamukhalinga (pi. 69) set on a 
square integral pedestal with mouldings. 41 The top half of the coiffure is 
the usual double looped form, the crescent moon threaded through the 
proper right loop. The fillet is formed of twisted ribbed bands, below 
which the hair is crinkled as in the previous example, the waves of the 
centrally parted hair again being asymmetrical, six on the proper right 
and five and a half on the proper left. A ribbed line extends from above 
the head to the top of the cylinder. Though the moustached face is fanged, 
its otherwise serene facial features already approach those typical of the 
mature style. This and other features including the choice of stone— 
green chlorite is increasingly used instead of grey from the seventh cen¬ 
tury onwards—indicate that it dates from towards the end of the phase 
in the late sixth or even sometime in the first half of the seventh century. 
The face is large in relation to the cylinder, is in much deeper relief, and 
the shaft tapers markedly above the chignon. Both ears have a pointed 
appendage combined with large annular ear ornaments, the proper right 
ear with an ear-clip, and the necklace is of the usual form, a line of beard 
showing at the base of the neck. 

A complete triad (pi. 70), of similar form to the BKB example, has a 
plain linga . 42 It is carved from a pale white banded and speckled stone, 
hitherto unrecorded in Kashmir. The slightly tapering linga is of similar 
form to that of the BKB ekamukhalinga, and here the ribbed vertical line 
extends from the base to the apex of the shaft. Both the Visnu and Brahma 
are seated in pralambapadasana, their knees pointed and their legs slant¬ 
ing outwards, and both are two-armed. In this case Brahma is seated on 
the disc of a lotus, distinguishable from behind. The treatment resembles 
that of the BKB triad. The edges of the robe are also notched and the two 
hands similarly disposed, and the ribbed parted hair is again looped back 
over itself, but with a smaller plain topknot. There is no adornment apart 
from ear-clips on either ear. The head is framed by a small single grooved 
halo. The two-armed Visnu is placed on his vahana, Garuda, whose beak 
appears behind his left knee at the front, and whose plumage can be 
seen from behind. There is a short yajhopavlta, a vanamala draped over 
the back of the shoulders, which cuts across the thighs at a sharp angle, 
a small srivatsa, plain bangles, a beaded short necklace and cylindrical 
ear-rings. The long ends of a belt fall to the top of the pedestal before 


41 Private collection, 29cm high. 

42 Anthony d’Offay collection, London, 16 x 10cm. 
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Plate 69 Green chlorite ekamukhalinga —29cm high, late sixth or first half sev¬ 
enth century, private collection. 
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Plate 70 Pale white chlorite Brahmanical triad—16 x 10cm, third quarter sixth 
century, Anthony d’Offay Collection, London. 

the vanamala. The trilobed diadem, which is partly broken, is tied on the 
reverse with two ribbons falling to the shoulders. A bushy mass bulges 
out from below. The various features suggest a date in the third quarter 
of the sixth century. 

Finally, the fragment of another triad (pi. 71) retains the ekamukkalinga 
and feet of the Brahma, though it is not clear whether the latter is seated 
or standing. 43 The rectangular pedestal is roughly carved. The Lihga is of 
narrow cylindrical form. Its facial features are similar to those already con¬ 
sidered, and the mouth is fanged. The ribbed hair is arranged in a double- 
looped topknot, and held by a beaded band with an upright ornament. 
Below the fillet it is again looped back over itself, but here approaches 
the window effect so typical of the Pandrethan style. A loose braid falls 
behind the ear, which still has a pointed appendage. The ribbed line runs 
only from the top of the head to the apex of the linga. The short double- 
beaded necklace holds a large oval bead framed by two circular beads. 
Technically, this sculpture is distinguished from the other triads in that 
the Visnu and ling a were originally joined together by two struts, while a 


43 Private collection, New York, 12.5cm high. Formerly in the collection of the late 
Simon Digby, illustrated Siudmak 2011, no. 10. 
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Plate 71 Grey chlorite ekamukhaliriga from a fragmentary Brahmanical triad- 
12.5cm high, early seventh century, private collection, New York. 
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wall connected the Lingo, to the Brahma. In a later triad, all three figures 
are joined together. 44 This sculpture must date from the end of the forma¬ 
tive period in the early seventh century. 

The naturalistic treatment and simple ornamentation of the grey lime¬ 
stone Narasimha (pi. 72) place it at the beginning of the style. 45 It is of 
anthropomorphic form with a lion’s head. It is seated in pralambapadasana, 
the knees knobbly with the legs slanting outwards, and the hands placed 
firmly on a mace held between the legs at chest level. It is set on a low 
plain base with a tang protruding below. A lower garment is vaguely dis¬ 
cernible at the front, whose presence is verified by the belt visible from 
behind. It has a short, single-stranded yajnopavlta and vanamald, plain 
bangles and finely beaded and ribbed armbands with small beaded medal¬ 
lions. The facial features are very carefully observed. The brow is creased 
and the wide staring eyes are incised with flattened pupils. The mouth is 
open, exposing the fangs. The ears stand upright, and four voluted curls 
fall below them onto the shoulders. The whiskers droop down to the side 
and between them, framing the jaw, is a wide fringe formed of seven¬ 
teen ringlets. The intricate work recalls the fine detailing of the hair of 
the Saivite sculptures. Crowning the top of the head is a lotus medallion 
of a type often seen on later Visnu images, for whom it is prescribed. 46 It 
appears to be incorporated in a diadem, whose multiple ribbons are vis¬ 
ible from behind. The sculpture is only cursorily carved on the reverse, 
the beaded armband and vanamald appearing as a plain band behind. 
Though the standard Indian form of the deity disembowelling the demon 
Hiranyakasipu is known in Kashmir, 47 the more common depiction in the 
Valley, and in areas of Kashmir influence such as the Chamba valley, is of 
this form. Both forms are prescribed in the VDP . 48 

A four-armed grey chlorite Visnu (pi. 73), though provincial in treat¬ 
ment, has several features that suggest it too belongs early in the later 


44 Pal 1974, fig. 1. 

45 SPSM no. 5012, 53cm high. It is listed as ‘excess from Verinag stock’ in the revised 
register, a label used for recording sculptures of unknown provenance. 

46 VDP 3.85.5. 

47 Cf. the Narasimha on the Devsar frame discussed in the final chapter. 

48 VDP 78/2, v. 9, “Lord Hari with two hands resting on the gada should be seated at 
ease on a lion throne.” 
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Plate 72 Grey limestone squatting Narasimha—53cm high, second quarter sixth 

century, SPSM no. 5012. 
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Plate 73 Fragmentary grey chlorite standing Visnu—42cm high, second quarter 
sixth century, SPSM no. 1857/3. 
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phase. 49 Unfortunately, the face is completely broken off, and the arms 
missing. There is a short single-stranded yajnopavlta, and the vanamala, 
which is formed of crudely carved overlapping floral segments, that clings 
to the outside of the thighs. The short dhoti is tied with a plain belt, the 
long ends drawn through a flower-head clasp at the front. The torque is 
double-beaded with a pair of makara heads holding circular beads con¬ 
fronting a larger bead. The armbands with half medallion resemble those 
of plate 49 from Bijbihara. The ear ornaments are short ribbed cylinders. 
The crown was probably turreted, but there are no ribbons. Bushy hair 
appears behind the left ear. 

The stone bust of a three-headed Visnu (pi. 74) is known only from a 
poor photograph, which was taken at Arigom, ancient Hadigrama, though 
the date is not recorded. 50 Stein (Rt i.34011) noted that in r8gr Pundit Kashi 
Ram had traced the remains of temples there, the probable source of this 
sculpture. The central placid head has what appears to be a three-leaf tur¬ 
reted crown, the hair bulging out at the sides. There are long ear pendants. 
The lateral animal heads face towards the front, the Varaha head has a 
pronounced tusk and single crescent diadem. There is a combination of 
short yajnopavlta and vanamala with design of overlaid floral segments, 
and a double-stranded beaded necklace with a large pendant, reminiscent 
of the Sheri Visnu. The top of the waistband is preserved, above which a 
looped end of the dhoti is visible, which resembles those of the two later 
Visnu figures. The various features indicate a date towards the end of the 
phase in the late sixth century or early seventh. Many fragmentary min¬ 
iature examples of this subject have come to light in both Kashmir and 
the North-West. 

The grey chlorite LaksmI group (pi. 75a), 51 the lustrated deity seated 
in pralambap adds ana, is an expanded version of the LaksmI from Sheri, 
plate 6r. It compares with the latter in the form of the modified Helle¬ 
nistic garments, but the pleating is more naturalistic, and the upper gar¬ 
ment is pleated asymmetrically and exposes the unpatterned right breast. 
The lower garment is treated in the same distinctive manner, particularly 


49 SPSM no. 1857/3,42cm high. It was mistakenly recorded as being found at Parihasapura 
in the revised register, and was probably confused by Paul with that of our plate 55. 
Amongst the six sculptures entered under number 1857, allegedly from Parihasapura, one 
is known to have been excavated at Pandrethan, thus calling the record into doubt. This is 
a fragmentary bust of a bodhisattva, no. 1857/1. It is recorded in ASIPAL, Kashmir volume 
no. 4, pi. 272, no. 286 excavated from Stupa A. 

50 ASIPAL, Kashmir vol. 7/1221, approximately 27cm high. 

51 Collection of the late Simon Digby, 36.5cm high. 
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Plate 74 Fragmentary stone bust of three-headed standing Visnu—27cm high, 
late sixth/early seventh century, Arigom, present whereabouts unknown. Photo¬ 
graph courtesy ASIPAL. 
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Plate 75 Grey chlorite seated Laksmi group—36cm high, early seventh century, 
probably Baramula, Collection of the late Simon Digby. 
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above the concealed feet. The ornaments comprise plain armbands, dou¬ 
ble bangles, annular ear ornaments and a necklace and pendant similar to 
that of the smaller Laksmi and the Visnu, both from Sheri. The short stem 
of a lotus is held in the raised right hand between the thumb and index 
finger, the palm facing outwards. The left holds the zoomorphic end of a 
completely transmuted cornucopia, which disgorges jewels. It is formed 
of a long doubled-over stalk sprouting leaves and supporting a festooned 
vase. The face is rounded with pointed chin, and is large in proportion to 
the body. The hair is arranged in corkscrew curls, with long braids framing 
the ears, and is held by a fillet with three crescents, of which the central 
one is damaged. Behind the seated lions is a pair of male figures, their 
torsos nude, ornamented with a necklace, bangles and ear-pendants, each 
emptying a pot of coins to one side. Above them, each standing before 
a column visible on the reverse, are two female figures, of which only 
that on the proper left is still intact. Its left hand is lowered to the side, 
the right raised holding a flywhisk. It has a fillet with a single crescent 
ornament. These female attendants correspond to the broken-off pair of 
plate 61. Above them is a pair of flying male figures, nude save for a thread 
tied around the waist and a flowing scarf. Each lustrates Laksmi with an 
upturned spouted pot. Laksmi is normally lustrated by two elephants, 
and is thus portrayed in several later sculptures from Kashmir, and there 
is no explanation for this apparent aberration. The end of the himation 
is draped over the left shoulder as on the smaller Laksmi. A pair of col¬ 
umns frames the figure behind, each rising from a vase and crowned by a 
leafy capital. A lotus framed by a large crescent moon appears behind the 
head. The latter is often encountered in Kashmir, and is another example 
of syncretic borrowing from Gandhara. The mount of a single lion and 
a crescent at the back of the head both appear on Kusana coins of the 
goddess Nana, whose complex iconography is discussed by Mukherjee 
(rg6g). An unpublished miniature sculpture of the same deity holding a 
transmuted cornucopia formerly in the Digby collection, is accompanied 
by a single lion. However, in most examples a pair of lions is depicted. The 
plain moulded base of the image is finely carved with stepped mouldings. 
The sculpture dates from a similar period as the Sheri headless female, 
sometime in the second half of the sixth century. 

The standing fragmentary four-armed pot-bellied Ganesa (pi. 76), is 
one of two early examples of the deity recorded in the Valley, both dating 
from not later than the last quarter of the sixth century. 52 Paul (ig86:152) 


52 SPSM no. 5084,16.5cm high. 
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Plate 76 Fragmentary grey chlorite standing Ganesa—16.5cm high, late sixth/ 
early seventh century, SPSM no. 5084. 
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thought the standing one to be from Pandrethan without questioning 
the accuracy of the museum register. 53 The ithyphallic figure has a single 
beaded necklace, a prominent short serpent yajnopavlta, whose head is 
looped over the end of its tail on the chest, and the remains of a dou¬ 
ble-stranded vanamala of cross-hatched design, which curves in sharply 
across the thighs, a late feature of this phase, as already noted. Only the 
top part of the dhoti survives, and it is not known whether it was in the 
form of a tiger skin as prescribed in the VDP . 54 The left hand holds a bowl 
of sweets towards which the short trunk reaches, its end coiled in a clock¬ 
wise direction. A single tusk remains. The face is deeply creased above 
the trunk, the eyes are pinched, and there is a third eye. The fan-shaped 
ears droop downwards. A double-ribbed fillet supports a small crescent 
and bar, similar to that of the standing fragmentary Ganesa from Bijbi- 
hara noted in the previous chapter. A large broken halo frames the head. 
The remaining outer left arm is lowered, and Paul (1986: 152) must be 
correct in assuming that it originally rested on the head of one of a pair 
of attendant ayudhapurusas. Bhan published a four-armed standing ithy- 
phallic Ganesa accompanied by two diminutive ayudhapurusas, probably 
of slightly later date, which was found at Malwan near Kulgam. 55 

The other early Ganesa is a seated four-armed ithyphallic version 
on a lion throne known from a recent discovery at Gandarbal (pi. 77). 56 
Similarly carved from grey chlorite, the deity is seated on a cushion in 
pralambap adds ana, the legs slanting outwards decorated with widely 
spaced curved string folds, similar to the two Laksmi figures. The two 
outer arms are lowered to the pair of lions below while the inner left holds 
a bowl of sweets to which the curved trunk reaches, the damaged right 
hand originally held a severed tusk. The pot-bellied deity has a promi¬ 
nent organ, a serpent yajhopavlta, beaded armbands, plain bangles and a 
double-stranded necklace with cartouche medallion. The head has single 
remaining tusk, slanted eyes and curved ribbed eyebrows and third eye. 
ffere the ears are raised rather than drooping. There is a beaded fillet and 


53 It is not included in volume 4 of the ASIPAL Kashmir albums, which records all of 
the excavated material from Pandrethan, including small fragments. 

54 VDP 3.71.16 prescribes that Vinayaka should have a big belly and motionless ears, 
should wear the skin of a tiger, and have a serpent yajnopavlta. Part of the prescription 
refers to a seated form of the deity. 

55 Bhan 1989, fig. 8. The reproduction is very poor, but the yajnopavlta falling to the 
beltline and the long vanamala falling below the knees suggest a date closer to the early 
seventh century. The figure appears to be ithyphallic. 

56 SPSM no. 5823, 32.5cm high. 
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Plate 77 Fragmentary grey chlorite Ganesa seated on lion throne—32.5cm high, 
find spot Gandarbal, SPSM no. 5823. 
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a diadem formed of three crescents with upright bar of similar design to 
the single leaf diadem of the standing Ganesa. A ribbon of corrugated 
form falls to the shoulders from a circular clasp at the back of the fillet. 
The cushion visible below has a close cross-hatched design. 

An important iconographical feature of these Ganesa images is the 
prominant urdhvaretas treatment, which appears to have been intro¬ 
duced to the region from Malwa. An earlier seated version of an ithyphal- 
lic Ganesa (pi. 78) is known from Udayagiri, carved in the angle to the left 
of the entrance of Cave no. 6, dated by inscription to 401/2 AD. This oth¬ 
erwise unknown north Indian feature must have been transmitted to the 
North-West in the late fifth or early sixth century during the Huna supre- 
mecy, and adds further confirmation of the influence of Gupta sculpture 
from Malwa on the region. 57 

The various features of the style of the later phase illustrate a clear 
development. The short single-stranded yajhopavlta and the looped floral 
garland are retained from the previous style, as well as minor features 
such as the knobbly knees. As noted in the previous chapter, the typical 
Gupta rounded face with almond-shaped eyes and wide mouth with well 
defined lips began to be adopted in Kashmir sometime in the second half 
of the fifth and can be seen in the facial features of the Matrika, plate 38. 
The turreted head-dress, reserved for depictions of Visnu, probably arrived 
sometime in the late decades of the fifth century as an initial Huna influ¬ 
ence, displacing the earlier diadem with central polygonal leaf, known 
from examples in both Kashmir and the North-West including Kashmir 
Smast. Combined with a bushy coiffure, it is tied with long ribbons that 
fall down the back. The various components of the new style crystalised 
ca. 525 AD, when the physical appearance radically changed, and as the 
body gathered more volume, the limbs grew rounder and more natural¬ 
istic with greater muscular definition, and better proportions. Salient dis¬ 
tinguishing features include the torque or short necklace with confronting 
makaras, and the Gupta style dhoti with plain belt knotted on the thigh or 
at the front, probably inspired by the sculpture of Malwa. The prototype is 
represented by the four examples from Baramula, the fragmentary Visnu 
from Bijbihara, plate 46, and the Narasimha of unknown provenance, 
plate 72. In the course of the sixth century, several innovations take place. 
The fall of the vanamaLd becomes angular. The dhoti shows a small twisted 
end protruding from just above the waistband. The attributes of the inner 


57 This was first noticed by R.C. Agrawala 1968, p. 167. 
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Plate 78 Seated ithyphallic Ganesa carved in the angle to the left of the entrance 
of Cave no. 6, Udayagiri, dated by inscription to 401/2 AD. 
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hands are held in a tight fist at the beginning of the period, but by its 
end, are held by the fingers and thumb with the palm facing forward. The 
torque is later replaced by a beaded necklace, often with a pendant. The 
elegant pedestal with its torus mouldings, so characteristic of the clas¬ 
sical period, makes its first appearance on the BKB triad, though it was 
clearly in use long before. Certain features degenerate. The facial features 
are harder and the eye loses its roundness and becomes angular, while the 
hair loses its bushiness. Modified Hellenistic dress continues to be used, 
though the treatment becomes formulaic. Later miniature sculptures are 
carved with a low grooved rectangular pedestal. 


Parallel Styles in the Kabul Valley and the North-West 

The standing ithyphallic Kashmir Ganesa accompanied by diminutive 
attendants compares closely iconographically with two depictions of the 
deity from Afghanistan of the Ksatriya period dating from the late sixth 
or early seventh century, carved in the round from a characteristic white 
marble. 58 Physically these differ from the Kashmir examples in having a 
disproportionately long torso with short stumpy legs, conforming more 
closely to the traditional image of a gana. Both wear a prominent tiger 
skin and serpent yajhopavlta. There is a low diadem, and the ears are 
drooping. There is no garland. The standing pose has been adapted from 
Gupta art, one of the earliest representations being of this form, which is 
a small two-armed Ganesa carved in high relief from Mathura. 59 There are 
no parallels elsewhere in India for the attendant figures, which must have 


58 See Kuwayama 1972, figs. 4 & 5, an inscribed sculpture brought to Kabul from Gardez 
and formerly in worship at Pir Rathan Nath Dargah; and fig. 6, the sculpture with attendants 
found at Sakar Darah, near Kabul, present whereabouts of both unknown. The inscription 
on the Gardez piece records its installation by Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Sahi 
Khingala on the thirteenth day of the bright half of month Jyestha in year 8 according to 
Sircar 1962 who ascribed it to the sixth/seventh century on the basis of the palaeography 
of the script, the most plausible of the various dates suggested by scholars. There was 
close rapport between Kashmir and the various dynasties that ruled the Kabul valley in 
eastern Afghanistan over the centuries. Under the indigenous Ksatriya dynasty, the Turki 
Sahis and later the Hindu Sahis, an accomplished parallel style of art flourished, its many 
similarities with Kashmir mostly resulting from shared roots. Very little sculpture has 
survived, and few examples can be added to Kuwayama’s (1976) original list of just over 
twenty pieces, mostly in fragmentary condition. Their ornamentation is quite different 
from that of Kashmir and is heavily influenced by Sasanian art. However, the sculpture 
was probably influenced by Kashmir iconographically. 

59 See Getty 1936, pi. 2a. 
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been an innovation limited to Kashmir, the North-West and the Kabul 
valley. 

A Visnu figure which corresponds in style to early examples of the later 
phase in Kashmir, yet which retains certain Gandhara characteristics and 
draws on what are evidently local features is the fragmentary grey chlorite 
four-armed sculpture from Akhun Dheri (pi. 79), now in the Peshawar 
Museum. 60 Though small, it has a monumental quality. It is broken off at 
the knees and at the wrist or elbows, and wears a short dhoti with plain 
belt, the long ends drawn through a flower-head clasp. There is a short 
yajhopavlta, a double-beaded necklace with three large beads, and a long 
necklace that falls from both arms to cross the lower part of the chest, 
a unique feature clearly influenced by the long necklace of a Gandhara 
Bodhisattva. A vanamdid falls in a short loop above the knees, and both 
this and the long necklace have a notched pattern. The pectoral muscles 
are sharply defined, and a srlvatsa appears at their juncture. The face is 
badly abraded, but the eyes appear to be almond-shaped and the eye¬ 
brows ridged. The ear ornaments are thick rings threaded through the 
lobes, similar to those in Gandhara art. The turreted crown has rounded 
leaves, unlike the more pointed variety usually found in Kashmir. A fringe 
of corkscrew curls appears below the fillet, and the bushy hair bulges out 
at the sides. There is a fragmentary plain halo. The style of the necklace 
and the coiffure suggests a date corresponding to the early part of the later 
phase in Kashmir in the second quarter of the sixth century. 

Few other examples from the North-West survive from the time of the 
Akhun Dheri Visnu—the miniature Buddhist plaque from Bahadurai, 
plate 51 has already been noted—but during the course of the second 
half of the sixth century there appears to have been a major prolifera¬ 
tion of miniature images, mostly Brahmanical, of which examples have 
been found in many locations in the Peshawar valley and Taxila. The close 
resemblance that Paul saw between the Visnu torso from Baramula and 
these miniature sculptures, led him to believe that they were all produced 
in Kashmir. However, the fact that they have been found in great quan¬ 
tities in these territories gives sufficient room to doubt this view, quite 
apart from the differences in style and technique when compared to the 
corpus from Kashmir. Most of these small images are carved from grey 


60 PM no. M 942, 17cm high. The image is inscribed on the reverse ‘Akhun Dheri’ in 
bold white lettering. Paul (1990: 831) claimed that its provenance was unknown, attributed 
it to Kashmir, and dated it in the sixth century. 
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Plate 79 Fragmentary grey chlorite standing Visnu—17cm high, second quarter 
sixth century, Akhun Dheri, PM no. 942. 
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chlorite, their height varying between 12cm and 20cm, and mainly depict 
Visnu and Kumara. They have distinctive technical features rare in Kash¬ 
mir such as the frequent use of cross-hatching, the notching of the edge 
of the nimbus where present to simulate a pearl border, and a roughly 
worked moulded and grooved low rectangular pedestal. On the whole the 
work is quite crude. Unlike sculptures from the North-West correspond¬ 
ing to the early phase, which were probably all carved in relief, they are 
mostly in the round. The following three examples date from the second 
half of the sixth century. 

A standing grey chlorite Visnu in the British Museum (pi. 80), almost 
certainly from Taxila, as it so closely compares to another Visnu excavated 
at the Dharmarajika Stupa, is a typical example of the type. 61 Carved in 
the round it stands upright holding the stalk of a lotus in the inner right 
hand in a tight fist, and conch in the left hand, the fingers inserted in its 
opening. Its outer hands are lowered to a mace on the proper left and a 
cakra mounted on a pedestal on the right, in reverse of the normal order. 
The turreted diadem, the fringe of hair showing beneath it, the necklace 
and the short garland, which crosses the thighs at a sharp angle like its 
Kashmir model, are all decorated in cross-hatching while the edge of the 
nimbus is notched. The pedestal is very crudely carved, and the amor¬ 
phous blob between the feet is hardly recognisable as a depiction of the 
earth goddess. When compared to the Visnu of similar scale from Uri, 
plate 60, it is stiff and lacks plasticity. 

A grey chlorite Kumara (pi. 81) in the Victoria & Albert Museum found 
somewhere in the Gandhara region illustrates the degeneracy of some of 
the examples of the parallel style of the North-West. 62 One of three such 
images with closely comparable features illustrated by Paul, it is a squat 
two-armed nimbate figure in the round standing with the legs wide apart. 63 
It holds a spear diagonally in the raised right hand and a rooster in the left 
at waist level. There is little if any plasticity in the body and limbs, and 
the dhoti and sash, whose ends fall at either side to the pedestal to form a 
structural support, appear to stick to the body rather than fitting it like a 


61 BM 1969.1-15.2,15cm high. 

The Dharmarajika Visnu is reproduced Paul 1986, fig. 47, from JISOA, vol. xvi, pi. xiii-b. 
It is classified in Marshall 1951, p. 282 as “coarse worksmanship of early medieval period.” 
It is illustrated ASIAR 1935-6, pi. xi. 

62 V&A no. IM4-1937. 

63 For the other two Kumara images see Paul 1986, fig. 50, excavated from the 
Dharmarajka Stupa, now in the Taxila Museum, and fig. 51, found at Mahaban, near Und, 
now in the Musee Guimet 
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garment. There is a beaded necklace and the requisite tripartite division 
of the hair. The diadem is so damaged as to render its design illegible. 

A more elaborate sculpture in this style of a standing ithyphallic multi¬ 
headed Mahesvara and consort with bull (pi. 82) is in the British Museum, 
which was found in the Gandhara region. 64 The male figure is four-armed, 
and holds an aksamala in the raised right inner hand and anunidentifi- 
able attribute in the left, which has broken off together with the lateral 
Uma head. The outer right originally held a trlsula while the left holds an 
upright mace. The figure wears a long paridhana, short yajnopavlta and 
beaded necklace. Both remaining heads are pacific and there is a short 
cylindrical jata. The Parvati stands forward holding a mirror in the left 
hand and the stalk of a lotus in the right, both in a tight fist. She wears a 
simple beaded necklace and three-leaf crescent crown, the large halo with 
a notched outline. The garment, which appears to be based on a semi- 
draped version of Hellenistic dress, leaves much of the body exposed and 
falls diagonally from the waist in a series of looped folds to cover the feet 
in exactly the same manner as does the garment of the two Laksmi groups 
from Kashmir. The edges of the rectangular pedestal too are notched while 
the inner part is cross-hatched. 

Of the examples from Kashmir so far discussed in the Formative Period, 
only the small Laksmi from Sheri and the lustrated Laksmi, plates 61 and 
75, closely resemble these later examples from the North-West. The kin¬ 
ship of these two sculptures, as well as that of many related complete 
and fragmentary sculptures which have turned up in Kashmir, with those 
found in the North-West and Taxila region poses questions as to their 
exact provenance, and requires more research. The style probably lingered 
on in the former Gandhara territories well beyond the early seventh cen¬ 
tury. The poor quality of many of the later examples reflects the reduced 
economic life of the region as reported by Xuanzang. The political axis 
shifted to the Kabul Valley, and territories west of the Indus in the Pesha¬ 
war, Swat and Kabul Valley were ruled by the Ksatriya dynasty of KapisI, 
which was displaced at the end of the seventh century by the Turki Sahis, 
who in turn were succeeded by the Hindu Shahis in 843. They in turn 
were ousted by the Hindu Sahis in 855. The dynamic style of sculpture in 
white marble that developed there has already been noted above. It lasted 
up to the final overthrow of the Hindu Sahi dynasty in 1025 AD. 


64 British Museum no. 1939,0119,17. 
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Plate 80 Grey chlorite standing Visnu—15cm high, second half of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, probably Taxila, BM no. 1969.0115.2. Brooke Sewell Permanent Fund. Repro 
duced courtesy British Museum. 
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Plate 81 Grey chlorite Kumara—16.5cm high, second half of the sixth century, 
ancient Gandhara region, V&A no. IM4-1937 photo courtesy of the Victoria and 

Albert Museum. 
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Plate 82 Mahesvara and consort group—18cm high, second half of the sixth 
century, North-West, BM no. 1939,0119,17 Given by Lt-Col. H.H.R. Deane. Repro¬ 
duced courtesy British Museum. 
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POST-GUPTA INFLUENCE: THE ART OF PANDRETHAN AND RELATED 
SCULPTURES OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY 


The present village of Pandrethan, which lends its name to the group 
of sculptures, lies at the foot of a long mountain range about three and 
a half kilometres to the south-east of present-day Srinagar. It occupies 
part of the site of ancient Puranadhisthana, the old capital, superseded 
in the second half of the sixth century by the new capital, Pravarapura, 
founded by Pravarasena 11 , which has continued to this day. 1 The entire 
area was formerly rich in archaeological material, and Cunningham (1848: 
284) noted that the ancient ruins extended for almost five kilometres from 
Pandachyuk to the foot of the Takht-i-Suleiman hill, and that carved stones 
and architectural fragments were numerous. The area was cleared when 
appropriated by the military authorities, and nothing now remains except 
the small Siva temple of Pandrethan, not far from the main road. The Bud¬ 
dhist sculptures were excavated at a site above Pandrethan village from 
the ruins of two stupas and a vihara by Daya Ram Sahni in 1915. 2 The better 
examples are displayed in the museum, while many of the fragments are 
in the museum storage. Some of the more interesting fragments, known 
only from photographs, are either somewhere in the custody of the ASI, 
or have gone missing. Altogether at least 550 fragments were excavated, 
according to the photographic archival records. The corpus was enlarged 
in 1926 by the accidental discovery of twenty Brahmanical sculptures in 
the adjacent area of Badamibagh, during the construction of military bar¬ 
racks, which were all accessioned by the museum. To this should be added 
various sculptures in the museum and in private collections of unknown 
provenance, as well as the colossal tinga with four busts in situ at Sheri, 
near Baramula. The head of a male deity in the style was discovered in the 
grounds of the tomb of Badshah (the tomb of Zain-ul-Abidin’s mother) 


1 The name of the old city, Srinagar (Srinagara), was in the course of time applied to 
the new one. 

2 A short three paragraph report is given in ASIAR 7975-76, p. 61. The whereabouts of 
Sahni’s excavation notes is unknown. All of the excavated sculptures, including a great 
number of fragments, were photographed by the ASI and are recorded in ASIPAL, Kashmir 
vol. 4. 
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during clearing operations by the Archaeological Survey, 3 though no other 
sculptures in the style have been excavated since. Nevertheless, there is 
little reason to doubt that the style was widely distributed in the Valley, 
and that it was not a short-lived phenomenon. 

While certain features endure, the style of the large-scale Pandrethan 
sculptures is radically different from that of the preceding one, and is char¬ 
acterised by bold modelling and ornamentation, and a new repertoire of 
dress. The material from which they are carved is a distinctive bluish-grey 
limestone with green and red inclusions, excavated from nearby quarries. 
Unlike their predecessors, most are in relief, and were intended to fit into 
niches around a building. Kak (1923: 34) noted that one of the examples, 
the Padmapani discussed immediately below, had traces of plaster and 
paint when found, and it is probable that most were originally gessoed 
and painted. The Brahmanical and Buddhist sculptures conform closely 
in style, and leaving aside representations of the Buddha, which will be 
discussed at the end of the chapter, there is little distinction between the 
male and female deities of either denomination in dress and ornamenta¬ 
tion. In the case of some of the smaller fragmentary sculptures excavated 
by Sahni, their Buddhist affiliation is known only from their archaeologi¬ 
cal context. The basic male and female types are discussed below. 

An examination of a closely comparable example from each group 
will illustrate the distinctive treatment of the male figure, and the basic 
changes that were introduced. The standing two-armed Padmapani 
(pi. 83) is a complete relief sculpture excavated from Stupa A. 4 It has mas¬ 
sive shoulders, and stands in pronounced contrapposto pose with the legs 
apart, the feet almost at right angles with the weight placed on the right 
foot. The knees are no longer knobbly. A long-stemmed utpala is held in 
the lowered left hand, while the right holds an aksamala between the 
finger and thumb, the open palm facing forwards. The arrangement of the 
dhoti, which more closely resembles the modern Lunghi, has significantly 
changed. It is wound around the body in an anti-clockwise direction and 
the upper edge of the outer fold is tucked into the front waistband. It is 
then doubled back, and falls to the ankles, the edge outlined in meandering 
folds. The inner portion of the garment is looped on the left thigh. Although 
later modified by more complex detailing, this basic treatment becomes 
the future standard. It will be referred to as the doubled-back mode. 


3 IA 1983/84, fig. 80. 

4 SPSM no. 1852,1.43m high, Stupa A. Illustrated Sahni 1918, 47b. 
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Plate 83 Grey limestone standing Padmapani—1.43m high, second quarter 
seventh century, Stupa A, Pandrethan, SPSM no. 1852. 
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An alternative treatment appears in the Utpala period in which a wide 
striated flap is created on the left thigh. The beaded belt has a flower- 
head clasp and corrugated ends resembling that of the Baramula Visnu, 
plate 62, a feature that carries into the Classical style. A wide pleated 
sash, already encountered on the Fattehgarh attendant figure, crosses the 
thighs and is tied on the left hip. The vanamala falls from inside the arms 
clear of the body to well below the knees, which also becomes a future 
standard. Here it is of imbricated leaf-pattern design, the most common 
design employed. The yajnopavlta has significantly changed. It is now 
double-stranded, in this case of beaded form, and falls to the level of the 
groin. The neck ornament comprises three large flower-head medallions 
held by a necklace strap of herringbone design. The exclusive arm orna¬ 
ment is a thick beaded bangle with a large protruding gemstone, often 
encountered in this and succeeding styles. 

The oval face has a squarish chin. The nose has a flat ridge extending 
from the bridge to its tip, of which the parallel edges merge with the arched 
eyebrows to form two continuous lines, another feature of these sculptures, 
reflecting a general trend in north Indian post-Gupta sculpture. The small 
mouth has fleshy, pouting lips, the lower lip with two pronounced bulbs. 
The ears have distended lobes with ear-pendants formed of two clusters 
of circular beads, one suspended below the other, and a cup-shaped lower 
bead, a formula more or less repeated throughout the style. Beneath the 
fillet, the centrally parted ribbed hair bulges out in semi-circular bunches 
around a compartment of lateral ribs divided in the middle. What will 
be hereafter described as a window effect is found on the majority of male 
representations at Pandrethan. The feature carries into the Classical Style, 
and beyond, and makes up the largest single corpus of such a treatment 
in the history of Indian art, followed by examples from Bihar. The diadem 
consists of three triangular leaves, each containing a flower-head medal¬ 
lion framed by scrolling foliage. The narrow beaded fillet has a square 
gemstone set in the centre. Unlike most post-Gupta Mahayanist Buddhist 
sculpture from Sarnath and Nalanda, there is no seated Tathagata in the 
head-dress, and the Buddhist complex may have been of the Hinayanist 
order. The upper edge of the tall coiffure is pointed giving it a pentagonal 
form, another prominent feature of these sculptures. 

The four-armed Saivite figure (pi. 84), probably a Dvarapala, which is 
broken off below the knees, compares closely with the Padmapani, and 
has the same contrapposto pose. 5 The inner proper left hand holds a short 


5 SPSM no. 2421/1,1.50m high, Badamibagh. 
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Plate 84 Grey limestone fragmentary standing Saivite Dvarapala—1.5m high, 
second quarter seventh century, Badamibagh, SPSM no. 2421/1. 
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khatvariga ; the finial, in the form of a terrifying head, closely resembles the 
lateral head of Bhairava on Pandrethan multi-headed images of Mahesvara 
discussed below with its fanged mouth, necklace of rudraksa beads, and 
flaming hair held by a plain fillet. The right holds an aksamald in a man¬ 
ner identical to that of the Mahesvara from Fattehgarh. Similar bangles 
to those of the Padmapani ornament the wrist, but without the beading. 
The outer left hand holds an upright trisula; the right is broken off at the 
wrist. The dhoti is arranged in a similar fashion to that of the Padmapani, 
though there is no belt, nor vanamdtd. A wide tightly pleated sash crosses 
the thighs, in this case more finely detailed, its two loose ends floating 
off to the proper left side. A long slender, double-stranded yajhopavlta 
again falls to the level of the groin. Unless in the form of a serpent as in 
some representations of Siva, it is generally double-stranded in the Pandre¬ 
than style, and rarely rises above the waist again until after the end of the 
Utpala period when it appears on several sculptures in degenerate style. 
The details of the face and triple leaf triangular diadem closely resemble 
those of the Padmapani and the ears have the same long pendulous lobes 
and ear-pendants, and the pentagonal head-dress the same window treat¬ 
ment. Here loose twisted strands of hair with curling ends cascade onto the 
shoulders. The wide necklace (pi. 84), more like a pectoral, has a flower- 
head medallion framed by scrolling foliage issuing from the mouths of a 
pair of makara heads, which are retained from the previous style. This is 
supplemented by a narrow inner string of round and oval beads, a standard 
combination in the neck ornamentation of the Pandrethan male figure. 

Close comparisons of the female form can be made between the figures 
of Maya supported by Prajapati in a fragmentary Lumbini garden scene, 
excavated from Stupa A, and several Mother Goddesses from amongst 
the twenty Brahmanical sculptures found at Badamibagh. As will be seen 
the female form now more closely resembles the Indian type, and the 
waist is high and narrow with large firm breasts and wide hips. The Bud¬ 
dhist relief (pi. 85) preserves the busts of the two females, and that of a 
diminutive figure of fndra, identified by his horizontal third eye. A female 
chowrie bearer, probably a tree sprite, stands amongst the branches of the 
Sal tree above. The lower fragment contains the broken-off legs of Maya 
and Prajapati, a kneeling donor figure holding a bowl of offerings on the 
proper left, and a tiny left foot on the opposite side. 6 The single foot is 


6 Top section SPSM no. 1854, 35 x 42cm, lower section SPSM no. 5060/1, 25 x 38cm, 
Stupa A. 
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Plate 85 Grey limestone fragmentary Lumbini Garden scene—upper section 
35 x 42cm, SPSM no. 1854; lower section 25 x 38cm, SPSM no. 5060/1; second 
quarter seventh century, Stupa A, Pandrethan. 
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clearly too small to be that of Indra, and must therefore be that of the 
Buddha. Though the central part of the relief was not found, iconographi- 
cally it undoubtedly resembled the Gandhara version of the scene where 
Maya is supported by Prajapati on her left, and holds a branch of the Sal 
tree in her raised right hand, while the Buddha is represented twice; once 
emerging from the side of Maya where he is received by Indra, whose 
outstretched arms hold a swaddling cloth, and secondly, standing below 
in the process of taking his first seven steps. 7 The wide distance between 
Indra and Maya suggests that the same scene is enacted here. 8 

The new feminine upper garment depicted on this sculpture is no lon¬ 
ger one adapted from the classical chiton, though this is still found in a 
degenerate form on two of the Mother Goddesses. It now more closely 
resembles the modern Panjabi kameez, and was probably a common arti¬ 
cle of dress at the time. It is a long, tightly waisted, short-sleeved garment, 
the square bodice with beaded hem cut low down the breasts. The frieze 
is broken off at the waist of the two central figures, but the complete gar¬ 
ment can be seen on the female chowrie bearer in the Sal tree behind. 
It falls to the knees with a curved flap at the front, and is slit open high 
on the left thigh. A tightly fitting beaded band on the upper arm marks 
the end of the sleeve. A set of two short neck ornaments is worn by both 
figures, a ribbed, beaded inner necklace and a looped, double-stranded 
beaded outer necklace with central rectangular bead, a combination 
found on most of the female figures. A massive bracelet formed of a cen¬ 
tral band of oval or lozenge-shaped gemstones between raised beaded 
borders decorates both wrists of Maya, an ornament found on most of the 
female figures, and this survives into the later styles. 

The facial features of both females compare closely with those of the 
male figures, though their eyes are longer and more elegant. The long 
lobed ears have similar ear ornaments. Below the fillet the hair is centrally 


7 Cf. Zwalf 1996, pis. 150 and 151. 

8 This hypothesis is further confirmed by comparison with the Lumbini scene depicted 
on the inner side of two different miniature grey chlorite diptych panels in late Gandhara 
style found in the North-West, illustrated by Koizumi, 2000, pis. 13 and 17. In these two 
examples, Maya is rendered in a highly contorted pose resembling what would have been 
the original pose of the Pandrethan example. In the north Indian tradition an altogether 
different treatment is found. In the Gupta narrative relief panels of Sarnath, both hands 
of Maya clasp the branches of the tree, and a kneeling or standing Indra grasps the child. 
Cf. Williams 1975, figs. 1 and 2 for a standing Indra, figs. 5 and 9 for a kneeling Indra; and 
Foucher 1934, pi. 6.2 for another kneeling Indra. In the Kusana sculpture of Mathura, prob¬ 
ably influenced by Gandhara iconography, Maya is supported by Prajapati and a standing 
Indra grasps the child. Cf. Williams 1975, fig. 13a; and Vogel 1930, pi. 51a. 
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parted, rendered in a series of ribbed kiss curls in the case of Maya, and as 
thick wavy lines in the case of Prajapati, the latter being the more usual 
treatment. Their diadems closely resemble one another. Both have a 
beaded fillet with a central rectangular gemstone framed by scrolling foli¬ 
age, while Maya in addition has a flower-head medallion, and four smaller 
flower-heads threaded through her hair. Both females wear heavy anklets 
and a long lower garment, of which multiple linen folds can be seen near 
the ankles. The lower garment no longer conceals the feet like that of the 
formative period. 

The more complete relief carvings of individual Mother Goddesses pro¬ 
vide further variations of physical type, dress and ornamentation. Many of 
the Matrkas are in a dancing pose, or what must be intended as a dancing 
pose, the earliest representation of which dates from the end of the sixth 
century. 9 In Gupta art they are usually seated in pralambapaddsana , 10 as 
noted in the previous chapter, which continues alongside either a stand¬ 
ing or dancing pose in succeeding periods, ft is difficult to determine a 
source of the Kashmir feature, especially as it does not appear to have 
been widespread elsewhere in north India at this time. The complete 
upper garment can also be seen on the dancing Camunda, identified by 
her skull diadem ornaments and twisted garland of skulls (pi. 86). 11 There 
are multiple creases around the narrow waist, common to most of the 
female examples. The face too has fleshy features, and the head-dress is 
pentagonal. The ear-pendants and combination of necklaces are of the 
standard type, though here there is a third beaded necklace. 

Similar general features are displayed by the almost complete four¬ 
armed dancing fndranl accompanied by an elephant (pi. 87). 12 The inner 
left hand holds a vajra, while the right holds a short-stemmed lotus 
between fingers and thumb, the palm facing forward, in the manner of 
the two Visnu figures from Baramula, but here the lotus flower faces for¬ 
ward rather than upwards, which becomes the rule. The lower garment 
is revealed as a tightly clinging skirt that falls to the ankles outlining the 


9 This is a popular subject from the early medieval period onwards, and the earli¬ 
est surviving form is illustrated by Williams 1982, fig. 265, a rock-cut panel of dancing 
Saptamatrkas from Mandor dated ca. 600-650. The actual standing form of the Mother 
Goddess goes back to around 550, of which there are many examples in the Shamlaji style 
of Western India illustrated by Panikkar 1997 and Schastock 1985. 

10 See ibid.., figs. 110a,b, a panel of seated Mother Goddesses from Nahar Ghat and Raj 
Ghat, Deogarh, dating ca. 550. 

11 SPSM no. 2421/2,1.35m high, Badamibagh. 

12 SPSM no. 2421/6,1.66m high, Badamibagh. 
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Plate 86 Grey limestone fragmentary dancing Camunda—1.35m high, second 
quarter seventh century, Badamibagh, SPSM no. 2421/2. 
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Plate 87 Grey limestone dancing Indram—1.66m high, second quarter seventh 
century, Badamibagh, SPSM no. 2421/6. 
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legs, a narrow flattened flap appearing on both outer sides of the legs, and 
a zigzag fold outlining its outer proper left edge. The pleats on the legs 
below the knees are rendered in concentric looped ridged folds, and as 
parallel incised grooves between the legs, reminiscent in treatment of the 
lower garment of the earlier seated Laksmi figures. A striated veil, already 
known from the previous style, falls from the back of the hair and crosses 
the upper part of the inner arms. This is an almost invariable feature 
of female depictions in this and succeeding periods, though it becomes 
stiffer and more prominent in the Utpala period. 

A further variation is found on the kameez of the fragmentary four¬ 
armed standing figure of the headless Vaisnavi (pi. 88). 13 Here its two 
pointed ends are of tri-lobed form, while the lower garment has the same 
combination of folds as the Indrani. The deity is garlanded, has a sash 
across the hips and wears heavy bangles, more in the manner of a male 
figure. The short-stemmed lotus, which faces forward, is held in the inner 
right hand like that of the Indrani, while the left holds a conch, three 
fingers curling around its outer fold. The outer right unusually holds up a 
cakra, more often encountered in Kashmir sculpture in personified form 
as Visnu’s cakrapurusa. Finally, a different type of upper garment, a vesti¬ 
gial version of the short chiton, is found on the four-armed standing Varahi 
(pi. 8g). 14 This too is a tight fitting, short-sleeved garment, but it is closed 
on both sides and ends in a straight line of heavily stylised linen folds. The 
upper left hand holds a cakra while the right holds an aksamala. The gada 
held in the remaining inner left hand of the deity is formed of alternating 
square and globular sections, differing from the naturalistic version of the 
previous style. 

The general source of influence on these sculptures as already noted 
is the contemporary post-Gupta idiom of north India. As Kashmir was 
gradually drawn into the north Indian artistic orbit, it was more easily 
exposed to its general trends, which are characterised by an almost con¬ 
stant synchronicity. However, many features of the Pandrethan style sug¬ 
gest specific sources of influence rather than a common Gupta heritage. 
The closest and most obvious place to begin investigations is Simhapura, 
mentioned in the previous chapter, the territory annexed by Kashmir in 


13 SPSM no. 2421/4, 1.28m high, Badamibagh. Identified by the Garuda figure standing 
to her proper right. 

14 SPSM no. 2421/10, 1.72m high, Badamibagh. The chiton is only found on one other 
female figure in this style, of unknown iconography, SPSM no. 2421/12,1.72m high, Bada¬ 
mibagh. 
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Plate 88 Grey limestone standing Vaisnavi—1.28m high, second quarter 
seventh century, Badamibagh, SPSM no. 2421/4. 
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Plate 89 Grey limestone dancing Varahi—1.72m high, second quarter seventh 
century, Badamibagh, SPSM no. 2421/10. 
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the early seventh century, where there is firm evidence of an earlier Gupta 
tradition. Like the red sandstone ekamukhalihga discovered at nearby 
Jhelum, now in the Lahore Museum, 15 the sculpture from Murti is in pure 
Gupta style. The figures have typical Gupta poses and wig-like treatment 
of the hair; and the architectural ornament of candrasalas, rosette bor¬ 
ders, checkerboard decorative panels with alternately recessed squares, 
and scrolling foliage with notched edges, compares closely with that of 
other late Gupta sites such as Deogarh and Bhumara, which most likely 
date from around the mid-sixth century. However, we may presume that 
workshops remained active throughout the period, and it is probable that 
post-Gupta influence had reached there by the early seventh century, ft is 
therefore very likely that skilled masons migrated to Kashmir or were 
brought there from Simhapura, where they contributed to the new style. 

The pronounced contrapposto pose of the Pandrethan male figures 
probably originated in Simhapura. The stance of the standing Padmapani 
closely resembles that of a standing male figure on a frieze from Murti, 
though the latter is more skilfully carved, and is much slimmer in the lower 
body like most Gupta and post-Gupta male representations. 16 Though 
the dhoti is much shorter, a sash is also worn across the hips. A common 
Gupta decorative feature at Murti is the architectural ornament on the 
columns and brackets from the site, which takes the form of square and 
rectangular panels of framed circular, oval and lozenge-shaped medal¬ 
lions surrounded by scrolling foliage. 17 By the addition of a beadwork sur¬ 
round, the medallions appear to have been adapted as the central design 
of the necklaces and the leaves of the diadems of the Pandrethan figures. 
However, the single-stranded beaded necklace seen on the examples from 
Murti is quite different from the multiple neck ornaments of Pandrethan, 
especially in the combination of two necklaces. The latter is found in the 
Gupta sculpture of Deogarh, 18 Bhumara and other late Gupta monuments, 
from where it may have found its way to Kashmir. 

A combination of features closely links the Pandrethan style to the 
late Gupta and post-Gupta art of Sarnath and Nalanda, a probable conse¬ 
quence of the close religious links with these flourishing Buddhist centres. 


15 LMB 1990, fig. 4b. 

16 Stein 1937, fig. 20.6. 

17 Ibid.., figs. 20.1 and 21.2-6. 

18 Vats 1951, illustrates the wide variety of jewellery found in the late Gupta sculpture of 
Deogarh. PI. 28, diags. 21 and 22, reproduces examples of a wide outer necklace with inner 
beaded one similar to those from Pandrethan. 
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Elements of the new style could have been easily transmitted from 
either place to Kashmir for use in the construction of a new monastic 
complex such as that excavated by Sahni. However, whatever borrowing 
that did take place was very selective. Artists from that region may have 
been brought to Kashmir too, but the main influence was probably in 
the form of portable sculptures, as well as artists’ models and sketches 
and paintings. 19 One of the most prominent features of the Pandrethan 
male figures is the window effect, which is also extensively employed in 
the post-Gupta sculpture of Sarnath and Nalanda as already noted. 20 The 
most telling comparison to be made is with the standing Maitreya exca¬ 
vated from the Chaukandi Stupa at Sarnath, now in the Sarnath Museum 
(pi. 90), which can be dated ca. 600. 21 Though the compartment is slightly 
wider, the hair divides laterally as in the case of Kashmir. It is rendered in 
thick ribs derived from the smooth coils of the jatdmukuta of Gupta art. 
A further comparison may be made with the flattened ridge of the nose, 
and the manner it merges with the arched eyebrows. However, here the 
resemblance stops. The figure is very slim, and the yajhopavlta, though 
also double-stranded, falls much further down the legs, and the garment 
covers both legs to the ankles. Another example from Sarnath (pi. 91), 
the Siddhaikavlra form of ManjusrI, 22 probably dating from the second 
quarter of the seventh century, also has a window effect, though greatly 
diminished in size. Here the partitioned hair divides diagonally rather 
than laterally, the form seen on most early sculptures from Nalanda. The 
pattern of pleated meandering folds on the edge of the dhoti should be 
noted, a detail prominent in the Gupta art of Sarnath, since it is closely 
replicated on several of the Pandrethan sculptures discussed below. 

When we turn to Nalanda for comparable sculptures, there would 
appear to be many examples that qualify, though most would need to be 
discounted as an influence if the dates assigned to them by other scholars 


19 Goetz 1969 was convinced of the role of foreign artists in the development of Kash¬ 
mir sculpture, and in several articles repeats his belief that Lalitaditya imported sculptors 
from Kanauj, Sarnath and Bengal. 

20 It first begins to appear in India in the late Gupta period, though its origins lie in 
Romanised West Asia at such monuments as Palmyra. Cf. Kreisel 1986, pis. A 10a and c; 
and Banerji 1924 for examples from the late Gupta Siva temple at Bhumara. As noted 
in the previous chapter, an incipient version of the window effect had already appeared 
in Kashmir in the early sixth century. It is unclear whether it spontaneously appeared in 
Sarnath and Kashmir, or whether the influence came from Sarnath. 

21 Chaukandi Stupa, Sarnath Museum no. 6697, 66cm high. 

22 Williams 1982:169-70 dates this in the mid-seventh century. 
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Plate 90 Buff sandstone standing Avalokitesvara—66cm high, c. 600, Chaukandi 
Stupa, Sarnath, SM no. 6697. Reproduced courtesy ASI. 
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Plate 91 Buff sandstone standing Siddhaikavira—1.12m high, second quarter 
seventh century, Sarnath, SM no. 251. Photograph courtesy ASIPAL. 
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were correct. 23 The stone sculptures with features pertinent to this study, 
many of which are carved in buff sandstone similar to the Chunar sand¬ 
stone of Sarnath, are extensively published, but have been ascribed widely 
differing dates from the seventh to the ninth century. They show close 
resemblance to other post-Gupta Buddhist and Brahmanical sculpture 
from Bihar, such as that of Aphsad, Rajgir, Mundeshvari Hill and Gaya. 
The earliest example of a window effect, which corresponds closely 
to that of the Chaukandi Stupa Maitreya, can be seen on the stucco 
standing Avalokitesvara from the third addition to the Mahavihara at 
Nalanda that most scholars have dated in the early seventh century. 24 A 
more advanced version is seen on the large black basalt sculpture of the 
Bodhisattva Lokanatha (pi. g2) from the Main Stupa, Site No. 3, at Nalanda, 
which is repeated in the coiffure of the diminutive figure of Bhrkuti on 
the proper left. The partitioned hair, like that of the Siddhaikavira from 
Sarnath, divides diagonally, but the compartment is much larger, and 
this must point to an earlier stage in its evolution. Its resemblance to 
the Pandrethan sculptures is most marked in the rendering of the hair 
in bunches of thick ribs. The hair above the Tathagata is dome-shaped, 
which approaches the pentagonal treatment of the Pandrethan sculp¬ 
tures. The form of the cascading curling locks falling to the shoulders find 
another parallel in Kashmir. A wide range of dates has been given for the 
Lokanatha ranging from the seventh to the ninth century, though none 
of the authors discussed the hair treatment as a criterion for dating, nor 


23 The Nalanda school of sculpture was heavily influenced by the Gupta art of Sarnath, 
and the few early examples are either imports from Sarnath, or are in the Sarnath style, 
probably dating no earlier than the late fifth century. Asher (1980: 47) must be correct in 
thinking that the foundation of the Nalanda Mahavihara at the end of the fifth century 
attracted many artists from Sarnath where a large building project was coming to an end. 
This is indicated by the great number of Sarnath sculptures dated at the beginning of the 
last quarter of the fifth century; as these would be the last items to be installed in the new 
buildings. The near absence of early stone sculpture in Nalanda may be because most 
of the early work was executed in stucco ( chunam ), a technique already known in the 
Sarnath school. The distinctive style of stone sculpture that eventually emerged is highly 
accomplished with graceful, attenuated figures, elegantly ornamented, and it is likely that 
many date from sometime in the late sixth or early seventh century, or even earlier. The 
entire corpus requires detailed analysis as many of the salient features, amongst them 
those that have a bearing on the Pandrethan school, have been completely overlooked by 
previous scholars, who have only made general comparisons. 

24 Asher 1980, dates it in the first half of the seventh century, Huntington 1984, in the 
late sixth or early seventh, D. Paul 1987, in the first quarter of the seventh, and Weiner 
1962 in the seventh. 
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Plate 92 Black basalt standing Lokanatha and attendants—2.05m high, third 
quarter seventh century, Nalanda, NM no. 00006. Photograph courtesy AIIS. 
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even mentioned it. 25 The window effect is seen on two of four diminu¬ 
tive male figures accompanying a central figure of Mahasarada on a large 
relief from Nalanda, Site no. 3 (Asher 1980: fig. 167), which has been dated 
between the seventh and eighth century, 26 and on other early sculptures 
elsewhere in Bihar and Bengal. 27 A buff sandstone Lokanatha (pi. 93) from 
Nalanda, Site no.12, lacks the window effect, but its pentagonal head-dress 
formed of ribbed bunches of hair corresponds closely to examples from 
Pandrethan. Here too curly locks of hair cascade onto the shoulders. The 
form of the down-turned petals of the lotus on which the deity stands 
should be noted since they are grooved down the middle, a common fea¬ 
ture in post-Gupta sculpture from Bihar, which is reproduced in various 
forms in the Pandrethan style. A head-dress similar to the Pandrethan 
type is seen on a contemporary bronze Lokanatha from Nalanda (Asher 
1980: fig. 173), whose dhoti has the same pleated zigzag detailing as the 
Padmapani, plate 83. Finally, both window effect and pentagonal head¬ 
dress are seen on a detached bronze head from Nalanda in the Patna 
Museum. 28 This came from the type of portable image that could have 
easily been carried to Kashmir, and could have served as a model there. 
The window treatment, the ribbed bunches of hair, and the pentagonal 
head-dress, features unrecorded elsewhere in north India, all point to a 
close relationship between the two styles. 

Another prominent feature that could have been borrowed from Nal¬ 
anda is the distinctive treatment of the dhoti of the Pandrethan male 
sculptures. Some resemblance is found on a Cakrapurusa from Aphsad, 
in the Gaya district, now in the Cleveland Museum, which Asher (ibid.: 
fig. 8g) has dated in the reign of the later Gupta monarch Adityasena 
(650-675), and a related treatment is found on a Dvarapala on the south 
doorway of the Siva temple on the Mundeshvari Hill, in the Shahabad dis¬ 
trict of Bihar (Asher ibid.: fig. 47). Here the hanging edge of the garment is 
outlined in pleated zigzag folds. Most scholars have dated this monument 


25 Asher 1980, dates it in the eighth century, Huntington 1984, in the seventh, and 
D. Paul 1987, in the first quarter of the ninth. 

26 Asher 1980 dates it in the eighth century; D. Paul 1987 in the first half of the eighth; 
but Huntington 1984 dates it in the seventh. 

27 Cf. Asher 1980, fig. 182, a Rsabhanatha from Rajgir, fig. 201; another Rsabhanatha from 
Bhagalpur district, fig. 205; a Siva head of unrecorded provenance; and fig. 228, a bronze 
Bodhisattva from the Bogra district of Bangladesh. 

28 PatM no. 8455, 6cm high. Photographed by AIIS, no. 287.100. 
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Plate 93 Buff sandstone standing Lokanatha—1.13m high, third quarter seventh 
century, Nalanda, NMND no. 49.148. Photograph courtesy AIIS. 
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in the seventh century, two in the early part. 29 Another variant appears 
on a sculpture of unknown provenance, which is probably from Nalanda, 
another Siddhaikavira, in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (Huntington 1984, 
fig. 12). Huntington dated it in the ‘mid-late sixth or early seventh cen¬ 
tury 1 (sic), while Weiner 1962 dated it in the eighth. A refined treatment 
of this type of dhoti is found on a buff sandstone ManjusrI from Site no. 8 
at Nalanda (pi. 94), now in the National Museum, New Delhi, one of the 
most sumptuous sculptures of the post-Gupta style. Dating probably from 
the seventh century, it offers the closest comparison for the Pandrethan 
garment. 30 The dhoti falls in a shallow loop to just above the knee on 
the left leg, while on the opposite side, the outer end falls almost to the 
ankles, its inner edge outlined in pleated zigzag folds from the sash down¬ 
wards. The beaded yajhopavlta is double-stranded, and falls to almost the 
same position on the right thigh as that of the Padmapani and Dvarapala 
from Kashmir. Whatever their precise date, these examples at the very 
least illustrate trends in the Bihar region that were a probable influence 
in Kashmir. 

A north Indian influence is most notably lacking in the dress and orna¬ 
mentation of the female deities from Pandrethan. In post-Gupta art of 
the sixth and seventh century from north India, the female deity is usu¬ 
ally barebreasted, though a band of cloth covers one or both breasts of 
Buddhist deities, wears a long lower garment resembling a skirt, often 
transparent, and has an elaborate coiffure and lavish jewellery consisting 
of a girdle, multiple necklaces, bracelets and anklets, and usually circu¬ 
lar ear-rings. The form of the upper garment of the Pandrethan figures 
resembling a modern kameez is not unknown in Gupta sculpture, where 
it is only worn by lay figures. A similar garment is worn by Yasoda, Krsna’s 
foster-mother, in a late Gupta sculpture from Deogarh, 31 while another is 
worn by a female dancer in two scenes of music and dance illustrating the 
Ksantivadi Jataka on a late Gupta relief lintel from Sarnath. 32 

The tightly clinging lower garment with looped concentric ridge folds 
below the knees and zigzag folds along the outer left edge bears little 


29 Asher 1980 dates it in the early seventh century; Huntington 1984 in the seventh; and 
Weiner 1962 in the late sixth or early seventh. 

30 NMND no. 59.528, 1.06m high. D. Paul 1987 placed it in the second half of the sev¬ 
enth century, while Asher 1980 dated it in the eighth as he did many of the other figures 
in this style discussed above, without specifying to which part of the century they belong, 
nor why. 

31 Vats 1952, figs. 18b and 19a. 

32 Sahni 1914, figs. 26 and 27. 
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Plate 94 Buff sandstone standing Manjusn and attendant—1.06m high, second 
quarter seventh century, Nalanda, NMND no. 59.528. Photograph courtesy AIIS. 
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resemblance to those depicted in north Indian sculpture. However, on 
turning again to ancient Simhapura, something similar is found on the 
female depicted on a fragmentary door-jamb at Murti. 33 Here the legs 
stand out in high relief from the garment, which is flattened out at both 
sides below the knee, and ruffled along one edge in the same manner as 
that of the Indrani. Here the pleating is formed of string folds rather than 
ridges as in the case of the Pandrethan examples. The anatomical feature 
of the extremely narrow waist with multiple crease lines of the Mother 
Goddesses almost certainly derives from Simhapura. It occurs in the same 
exaggerated form on the female cited above and on another similar figure 
from Murti. 34 Elsewhere in India, the creased waist is usually thicker. 

Images of Siva, Visnu and of several minor deities are amongst sculp¬ 
tures to have survived in the style, though there are no examples of 
Brahma. All the forms of Siva are multi-headed, either Mahesvara as a 
separate figure or incorporated in a Llriga. Both a standing and a seated 
form of Siva were found at Badamibagh. The exaggerated pose of the ithy- 
phallic standing figure (pi. 95) is more graceful than that of the other 
examples considered owing to its better proportions and longer legs, and 
it may be more advanced in date. 35 The elongated legs are another feature 
borrowed from the Gupta sculpture of Mathura and Sarnath. The appar¬ 
ent ease of the rather improbable pose of the Mahesvara makes the figure 
appear to almost float off the ground, a common illusory effect often seen 
in sculptures of the Classical style. It has the same form of dhoti, garland 
and ornamentation as the first two male figures discussed with the addi¬ 
tion of an animal skin worn over the lower garment, its two paws knot¬ 
ted together to form an uttarabandha, the serpent yajhopavlta pinned 
beneath. Here the inner lowered left hand holds a kamandalu, replacing 
the earlier mace, and the raised right an aksamald, while the outer left 
holds up a mirror and the right a trisula, which becomes the standard 
combination of attributes of Siva in Kashmir. The central Mahadeva 
head is placid, the pentagonal head-dress with pronounced window 
effect beneath the three-leaf beaded diadem. The Uma head is no longer 
wrapped, and is now adorned with a diadem, while the Bhairava head is 
of terrifying aspect with open roaring mouth and knitted brows like that 
of the Fattehgarh image. Neither of the lateral heads has the third eye. 


33 Williams 1982, fig. 225. 

34 Stein 1937, fig. 20.5, another standing headless female. 

35 SPSM no. 2421/3,1.70m high, Badamibagh. 
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Plate 95 Grey limestone standing Mahesvara—1.7m high, second quarter 
seventh century, Badamibagh, SPSM no. 2421/3. 
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This standing form of the deity is often combined in a family group of 
Parvati, Ganesa and Kumara in the succeeding periods. 36 

The rare depiction of Mahesvara seated in a cross-legged pose (pi. 96), 37 
corresponds in dress and ornament to the previous example, though the 
neck ornament is more elaborate, resembling the combination of neck¬ 
laces of the Saivite Dvarapala. Here the inner hands hold the usual attri¬ 
butes, but the outer left holds a trisula in reverse of the normal order, 
like the Dvarapala, while the right holds an attribute of indeterminate 
form. The Mahadeva and Uma heads resemble those of the standing fig¬ 
ure, but here the fanged mouth of the Bhairava is closed and has fleshy 
lips and sunken eyes. A curious feature is the flying female above. A flying 
female also appears above the Isana head of the Mahesvara accompanied 
by Parvati on a terracotta plaque from Rang Mahal in Rajasthan, in a style 
with correspondences to Kashmir. Agrawal (1965: 67) identified this fly¬ 
ing figure as a vidyadhara. Since the scene is presumably set on Mount 
Kailasa, where such celestial beings are amongst the inhabitants, this is 
a reasonable assumption, though the Kashmir example is undoubtedly 
female and thus a vidyadharl. 

The colossal conjoined heads of an image of Mahesvara (pi. 97) found 
in 1930 at Gupkar, near Pandrethan, are finely detailed and in good 
condition. 38 Here the central Mahadeva head has a distinct third eye. A 
leaf-pattern garland binds the hair of the Uma head behind the diadem, a 
treatment known in Gandhara art, where this feature must originate. 39 The 
Bhairava head, abraded on the other sculptures, is in excellent condition. 
Its diadem is formed of skulls alternating with severed hands, a feature 
often encountered on Mahesvara images in the Classical Style, for which a 
model can be found on a fanged, bearded and moustached head of a yaksa 
set in a candrasaLa in late Gupta style at Sarnath (pi. 98). 40 The roaring 
mouth of the Pandrethan head is fanged and moustached, the brows knit¬ 
ted, and the rolling eyes sunk in deeply chiselled semi-circular sockets. 
Pal (1975: 250) found the physiognomy reminiscent of a Chinese guard¬ 
ian figure of the Tang period. This is particularly true of the rolling eyes. 


36 See Pal 2007, pis. 83 and 84. 

37 SPSM no. 2421/13,1.37m high, Badamibagh. 

38 SPSM no. 2496, 90cm high. 

39 Cf. the garlanded heads on three female figures on a relief sculpture in the Museo 
Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in Rome illustrated by Taddei 1962, fig. 28. The feature appears 
on an example of the Classical style discussed in chapter 8, the three-headed Kumara in 
the Dogra Art Gallery in Jammu. 

40 Sarnath Museum no. 672. 
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Plate 96 Grey limestone seated Mahesvara—1.37m high, second quarter 
seventh century, Badamibagh, SPSM no. 2421/13. 
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Plate 97 Grey limestone fragment of the conjoined heads of Mahesvara—90cm 
high, second quarter seventh century, Gupkar, SPSM no. 2496. 



Plate 98 Buff sandstone candrasala with yaksa head, detail of lintel—Samath 
Museum No. 672, c. 550 AD. Reproduced courtesy ASI. 
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However, if there is a Tang influence, it is very isolated, and the facial 
treatment of Bhairava is greatly varied in the Pandrethan style. 

A large Linga with a superimposed bust of Mahesvara is recorded from 
Kashmir, though its present whereabouts is no longer known. It was pho¬ 
tographed by the ASI (pi. 99), in situ at Razwan, not far from Pandrethan. 41 
It is of high quality, and conforms closely in style to the above examples, 
its most notable features being the elaborate pectoral-like necklace incor¬ 
porating a pair of makara heads with inner beaded necklace, similar to 
that of the Dvarapala, the uttarabandha formed of the legs of an animal 
pelt, its paws knotted at the front, the unusual beaded decoration of the 
annular ear ornament of the Uma head and the naturalistic treatment of 
the beard and moustache of the Bhairava head. The remaining right hands 
hold a trisula and aksamald. The middle section of the Linga below the 
bust is of octagonal form, where the stone is roughly dressed. The rest is 
sunk in the earth, presumably inset in the buried pltha. 

Another large Linga with four separate busts, more than two metres tall, 
is known at Sheri, near Baramula. Three of the busts are very damaged and 
that of the Mahadeva completely broken off. The identity of the abraded 
Uma bust (pi. 100a) can be recognised from its centrally parted hair, fillet 
and piled-up coiffure covered by a veil. 42 The Bhairava bust (pi. 100b) on 
the opposite side has lost most of its face, but part of its flaming hair and 
a line of the tight curls of a beard at the top of the neck can be seen on 
its side, as well as the bulging ribs of hair beneath the beaded fillet of its 
diadem. The coils of a serpent form the ornament of its right ear, while 
the neck ornaments are of the standard combination. A naturalistically 
depicted citrus fruit is carried in the left hand, its wrist ornamented by 
a heavy beaded bracelet. To the proper right of the Bhairava is another 
damaged bust, whose fierce aspect is evident from the flaming hair, and 
the remains of a beard. This then can only be Nandin, rather than the 
reverse Nandivaktra head of a caturmukha image, since the latter is placid 
according to the VDP, and thus typologically, the busts follow the pattern 
of an addorsed three-headed Mahesvara and Nandin image rather than 
that of a typical caturmukhalinga. 

A colossal fragmentary Linga, about two metres in diameter, almost 
double the size of the Sheri example, at the time lying on top of a low spur 
projecting onto the plain opposite the village of Lajan between Pandrethan 


41 ASIPAL, Kashmir vol. 5, pi. no. 349. 

42 This is evident in a detail shown by Granoff 1979, fig. 18. 
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Plate 99 Stone lihga with bust of Mahesvara—second quarter seventh century, 
Razwan, dimensions and present whereabouts unknown. Photograph courtesy 

ASIPAL. 
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Plate iooa,b Grey limestone colossal iiiiga with four busts—approximately 
2.0m high, second quarter seventh century, Sheri. 
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and Pandachyuk, was described by Cunningham (1848: 322). It is the first 
detailed scholarly reference to a Kashmir sculpture, though it was ear¬ 
lier seen by the nineteenth century travellers Vigne and Moorcroft. Cun¬ 
ningham hypothetically reconstructed the design of a gigantic liriga more 
than ten metres high from it and other similar fragments of comparable 
diameter which he found in its vicinity (fig. iii). However, he was unfa¬ 
miliar with the iconography of a Lihga. His fragment no.i, found some two 
hundred metres distant from the section with the busts, fragment no. 4, is 
the upper rounded top and faceted middle section of a plain linga. This he 
placed at the top of his reconstructed sculpture, above the busts, which of 
course is hardly possible iconographically. Both fragments have a middle 
section carved with sixteen facets instead of the usual eight, similar to 
that of the Razwan linga as well as the earlier Kotitlrtha ekamukhalihga. 
Though only fragments of the faces could be found, Cunningham was 
certain that four busts originally ornamented fragment No. 4. From his 
drawing and description, the linga must have closely resembled that from 
Sheri, and would have been between four and five metres in height. 

No Visnu figures were excavated at Pandrethan itself, but three images 
in the round are so far recorded in the style, of which one is of three¬ 
headed form. They are all carved from a grey chlorite, and reveal a wide 
range of treatment, which partly diverges from that of the larger relief 
sculptures. No find spots are known. The fragmentary Visnu (pi. 101) stands 
in a slightly flexed pose, and as Lerner (1984: 50) observed, its presence is 
greatly enhanced by the unusually widely thrust-out elbows of the inner 
arms. 43 All four arms are broken off at the elbows or wrist. Many of the 
details of the dhoti are better observed in the softer stone such as the col¬ 
lection of folds formed beneath the belt, and the wide pleated zigzag folds 
along the edge of the outer end that falls down the leg. The folds of the 
garment are cursorily treated at the front, but at the back are indicated 
by parallel string folds, a recurring feature. The ribbed and double-beaded 
belt has two flower-head clasps, beneath which two short corrugated ends 
appear, of similar form to that of the Pandrethan Padmapani and the ear¬ 
lier Sheri Visnu. A notable feature of all three Visnu images is the wide 
sash, tied flamboyantly across the hips, the ends floating out diagonally 
beyond the thighs to form a cross, a small loop marking the intersection. 


43 MMA, Kronos Collection, no. 1982.462.9, grey chlorite, 47.6cm high. 
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Plate 101 Grey chlorite fragmentary standing Visnu—47.5cm, high, second quar¬ 
ter seventh century, Pandrethan style. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of 
the Kronos Collections, 1982 (1982.462.9). © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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This same feature is found on one of the Badamibagh sculptures, a stand¬ 
ing form of Siva or possibly a Saivite Dvarapala. 44 

The long double-stranded yajnopavlta is slightly shorter than those of 
the Padmapani and Dvarapala, though the three-leaf diadem compares 
closely. The hair is arranged in three tiers of short corkscrew curls vis¬ 
ible from behind, of which a narrow fringe shows along the brow beneath 
the beaded fillet. The latter is tied behind, its ribbons incised with par¬ 
allel lines to produce a corrugated effect. The ear ornaments are of the 
standard type, as are the multiple necklaces. The imbricated leaf pattern 
vanamala falls diagonally from the arms to above the knees, like that of 
several of the sculptures dating from late in the previous style, suggesting 
that it may be the earliest of the trio. 

The Visnu of the complete grey chlorite miniature group sculpture 
with attendants (pi. 102) 45 closely resembles the previous figure in gen¬ 
eral appearance. However, there are several points of difference, most 
notably the beaded lotus flower-head nimbus, the form of the crown with 
three beaded crescents enclosing flowerheads, the form of the lower neck¬ 
lace with widely spaced bud-like pendants, the tiny srlvatsa on the chest, 
the absence of a belt, and the fall of the leaf-pattern vanamala, which fol¬ 
lows the pattern of the large-scale images. The eyes are much more sharply 
slanted than those of the other two figures giving the face a rather sleek 
appearance. Here the folds of the front as well as the back of the dhoti are 
prominently marked by parallel string folds. The naturalistic method of 
tying the garment is more carefully observed here than on the Padmapani, 
plate 83. The outer end is fully doubled back to the centre from the proper 
left side where it is secured, and tucked into the middle of the waistband 
creating a series of curved pleats on the upper left groin and a long flap 
of pleated material down the right thigh, below which the edge of the gar¬ 
ment falling to the ankles is detailed in wide pleated meandering folds. 
The lotus is held in the same gesture as that of the Sheri Visnu, whilst the 
conch is held upright in the palm of the hand, balanced by the fingers 
and thumb, in a new mode that becomes the norm. The figure stands on 
a large lotus, the front petals of which wrap around the top step of the 
moulded rectangular pedestal, and the bust of the Earth Goddess appears 
between the feet. Both attendant figures stand in a greatly exaggerated 
pose. The Gadanari wears a kameez and a scarf covering the head, and 


44 SPSM acc. no. 2421/9,1.80m high. 

45 Private collection, 31cm high. Illustrated Pal 2007, no. 77. 
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Plate 102 Grey chlorite standing Visnu and attendants—31cm high, second 
quarter seventh century, private collection. 
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holds a chowrie, while the Cakrapurusa, the upper part of which is dam¬ 
aged, wears a short dhoti and holds a fan. 

The largest of the trio is the almost complete three-headed Vaikuntha 
Visnu with attendants (pi. 103), 46 which has the most frontal treatment of 
the three. Amongst only minor differences with the previous figure, the 
nimbus is plain, the vanamald is of imbricated leaf pattern form, there is 
a double-beaded belt, its clasp formed of two medallions with short cor¬ 
rugated ribbons like others discussed above, the parallel string folds are 
only carved on the inside of the legs, and there is no loop where the sash 
is tied across the thighs. The necklace has similar bud-like pendants to 
the preceding sculpture, but they are more closely spaced. Here the open 
lotus held in the upper right hand, which is broken off, is turned partly 
downwards, anticipating the frontal position of that held by the Vaisnavl, 
plate 88. The face is rounder and the lips more pouting. The two animal 
heads look forward like those of the fragmentary sculpture of unknown 
whereabouts, plate 74, and have the same stunted appearance. The atten¬ 
dant figures are similar to those of the previous sculpture, apart from the 
hands of the Cakrapurusa which are in ahjalimudra. On the back side of 
the attendant figures a cakra and gada are cursorily carved, the sectioned 
form of the latter closely resembling that of the Varahi. 

Two large-scale relief sculptures of minor deities are noteworthy, one 
being the seated four-armed limestone Ganesa with lions (pi. 104), of 
unrecorded provenance. 47 The style is recognisably that of Pandrethan 
in the robust treatment of the subject, and the wide folds of what must 
be a tiger-skin dhoti showing against the pedestal. A feature carried over 
from the previous style, seen too on Bhan’s example from Kulgam, is the 
form of the trunk coiled inwards reaching towards the bowl of sweets in 
the inner left hand, ft is an invariable feature of Ganesa images in Kash¬ 
mir, which was almost certainly transferred to the art of Chamba. 48 The 
outer left hand originally held an axe, of which the shaft remains, while 
the opposite hands held an aksamald and a severed tusk, both broken off. 


46 Museo d'Arte Orientale, Torino, no. iAp/163 70cm high, illustrated Pal 2003, no. 60. It 
is notable that this iconographical type, which was probably much more common during 
this period than the surviving evidence suggests, is still without the fourth Kapila reverse 
head. This does not seem to appear until the ninth century. The iconography is discussed 
in chapter 8. 

47 SPSM no. 506I, 1.77m high. This is an excess number, and the original record is 
unknown. 

48 Cf. Vogel 1911, pi. 8a, the large bronze Ganesa from Brahmor, and pi. 21, a late seated 
Ganesa on a fountain-slab. 
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Plate 103 Grey chlorite three-headed Visnu with attendants—70cm high, 
second quarter seventh century, Museo d’Arte Orientale, Torino, no. iAp/163. 
Reproduced courtesy of the Museo d’Arte Orientale, Torino. 
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Plate 104 Grey limestone seated Ganesa—1.77m high, second quarter seventh 
century, Pandrethan, SPSM no. 5061. 
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It retains its ithyphallic character, though this feature soon disappears. 
The yajnopavtta is formed of a serpent whose head appears on the left 
chest. The pair of couchant lions, whose front paws are crossed, are 
another standard feature of seated Ganesa images from Kashmir, and are 
prescribed in Kashmiri texts describing the deity’s visualisation. 

A fragmentary limestone sculpture of the lowered right leg and a por¬ 
tion of the raised left leg of a male deity, probably Kubera, seated on a 
couchant lion (pi. 105) was also excavated by Sahni at Pandrethan. 49 An 
interesting feature is the heavy boot or buskin. Its surface is decorated with 
narrow parallel rows of fine ribs and a set of straps with circular medal¬ 
lions enclosed in beading. A beaded band runs up the front of the boot 
and around its curved top. Despite its Scythian appearance, Kak (1923: 3g) 
observed that similar footwear was worn to his day in the Peshawar dis¬ 
trict. The thigh is carved with concentric string folds denoting the pleats of 
a lower garment, the flared end of which spills onto the pedestal. Around 
the top of the thighs is a series of short pleats. This originally formed the 
lower edge of a tunic such as that worn by the Kubera or Pancika on an 
early miniature group depicting a tutelary couple from Avantipura (Sahni 
1917: pi. 28e). This figure is seated in an identical pose wearing similar 
ribbed boots with beading. The garland of overlapping floral segments 
of the Pandrethan example, which crosses the upper part of the thigh, 
bears some similarity to the floral garland of the formative period. The 
lion is seated with its front paws crossed, and closely resembles those on 
the pedestal of the preceding sculpture, but is better preserved. Its tongue 
partly protrudes, and a fringe of the mane lines the side of its face. The 
composition is set on a low pedestal of lotus leaves, each pointing down¬ 
wards and incised with a single wavy line in the centre, like that of the 
Lokanatha from Nalanda, plate 93. A large tang protrudes from the base 
of the fragmentary image. 

To complete the survey of the Pandrethan style, it remains to examine 
depictions of the Buddha image, which reflect an apparent influence from 
the Buddhist workshops of both Mathura and Sarnath, but as elsewhere in 
the school a wide range of innovation too. The corpus includes two large 
standing Buddhas, a seated Buddha, and many fragments, which were all 
excavated by Sahni, as well as a miniature stela, which has only recently 


49 SPSM no. 5029, 30 x 30cm excluding tang. Paul (1986: m) identified it as Kubera, 
but dated it in the second half of the fifth century without mentioning its archaeological 
context. 
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Plate 105 Grey limestone fragmentary seated Kubera on lion—30cm high, 
second quarter seventh century, Pandrethan, SPSM no. 5029. 

come to light. Despite the close proximity in style to the Classical Buddha 
type there are still several features that are absent. 

The large fragmentary Buddha figure (pi. 106) stands in a pronounced 
contrapposto pose. 50 Here the Kashmir Classical form is already recog¬ 
nisable, despite the clumsy modelling, particularly in the characteristic 
twist to the pelvis, which is partly retracted, and the slightly protruding 
stomach. The shoulders are broad and the body slim with the long float¬ 
ing legs outlined against the garment. The remaining left forearm is held 
forward just above the waist, its broken-offhand originally grasping a cor¬ 
ner of the garment, which falls down from inside the wrist in two parallel 
lines. The right hand would have been in abkayamudra, judging by the 
form of the break, the almost invariable pose of standing Buddha images 
in the Gupta as well as the Gandhara style, and the robe falling from the 
arm divides in the same manner as that of the left arm. 

The tightly clinging garment covers both shoulders and is pleated 
in widely spaced concentric string folds, which are looped asymmetri¬ 
cally on the torso, but change abruptly into symmetrical folds from the 


50 SPSM no. 1851,1.65m high. 
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Plate 106 Grey limestone fragmentary standing Buddha—1.7m high, second 
quarter seventh century, Stupa A, Pandrethan, SPSM no. 1851. Photograph cour¬ 
tesy ASIPAL. 
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groin downwards. Though there is a reminiscence of a Gandhara Bud¬ 
dha in this patterning, the treatment probably derives from the Gupta 
sculpture of Mathura—in the art of Sarnath the robe is plain—though 
in examples of that school, the string folds are denser and the loops are 
continuous, moving gradually from the top proper right of the torso to 
the central axis of the body. Both edges of the garment falling from the 
left wrist of the Pandrethan figure are patterned with pleated zigzag folds, 
while those falling from the right are in simple zigzag folds. This basic 
treatment is slightly modified in the Classical style when the edges on 
the proper left become more intricate and those on the right are usually 
wavy. There is no discernible influence from Gandhara art where the par¬ 
allel lines of the falling robe coalesce and its edges are plain. Instead, the 
unique treatment of this part of the robe has again been adapted from 
either a Mathura or Sarnath school Gupta prototype, which must have 
been known to the sculptor. Exactly which is unclear since according to 
the convention of those two schools, although there are exceptions, the 
edges of the robe falling from the right arm are completely straight, while 
those falling from the left arm usually have pleated folds on both edges in 
the case of Mathura, 51 and on the outer edge alone in the art of Sarnath. 52 
The robe of the Pandrethan figure is thrust back to cover both shoulders, 
and a broad collar of pleated zigzag folds is formed around the neck. The 
pleated zigzag fold has already been noted in the decoration of the dhoti 
of the three Visnu figures discussed above, which is traceable to the art 
of both Mathura and Sarnath. The broad collar itself may have also been 
inspired by Buddha images from Mathura where a broad band of cords 
is formed around the neckline when the robe covers both shoulders. A 
pleated undergarment shows below the lower edge of the robe, while a 
plain prabha curves in behind the shoulders to intersect with the large 
plain halo framing the head. 

The second Buddha image, the fragmentary bust of another standing 
figure (pi. 107), is better preserved and supplies details missing in the 
other. 53 Here the asymmetrically pleated robe is in the open mode leav¬ 
ing the right shoulder bare. A plain portion of the undergarment shows 
on the chest above the upper edge of the robe, its edge corded, a feature 
frequently encountered in Gandhara art, where it is higher on the chest 


51 Cf. Harle 1974, pis. 47 & 48. 

52 Cf. Ibid., pi. 67. 

53 SPSM no. 1853,1.03m high. 
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Plate 107 Grey limestone fragmentary bust of the Buddha—1.03m high, second 
quarter seventh century, Stupa A, Pandrethan, SPSM no. 1853. Photograph cour¬ 
tesy ASIPAL. 
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and of more elaborate form. The same treatment is found on other Bud¬ 
dha figures excavated by Sahni wearing the garment in the open mode. 
The robe is held in the clenched left fist, the fingers facing upwards, and 
the sculpture is broken off horizontally just below the hand, but appears 
to have the same treatment as that of the preceding figure. The right hand 
is raised in abhayamudra. Typical features are found in the oval face with 
its long almond-shaped eyes, fleshy mouth, and long distended ear lobes. 
The hair is arranged in five curved horizontal tiers of single-stranded 
snail-shell curls around an usnisa formed of three similar tiers, the curls 
of which rotate in a clockwise direction. The hair-line is fairly straight, 
and there is no urna. There are three creases on the neck, and a plain 
halo frames the head. 

The seated Buddha (pi. 108) is of smaller scale, and most of its fea¬ 
tures are thus less detailed. 54 It is in dhydnasana with the soles of the 
feet uncovered, the clasped hands held just above them. The robe covers 
both shoulders and is pleated asymmetrically with string folds, a narrow 
band of twisted cords forming a collar around the neck, providing a fur¬ 
ther variation in the treatment of the neckline of the robe worn in the 
closed mode. Below it encloses the knees and hands as if in a frame. The 
halo has a beaded border. The row of lotus leaves on which the figure is 
placed (Paul 1986: fig. 75), now concealed in a cement mount, bears close 
resemblance to that of the fragmentary Kubera figure, plate 105 and that 
of the Nalanda Lokanatha, plate g2. The neckline of the closed robe of 
the fragmentary nimbate bust of the Buddha (pi. iog) from a standing or 
seated image has a crude rendering of the pleated zigzag folds decorat¬ 
ing the neckline of plate 106. 55 Another seated Buddha is depicted on the 
fragmentary nimbus of a large relief sculpture of the Buddha and atten¬ 
dants (pi. 110), the missing central Buddha figure originally framed by a 
halo of which only the beaded border remains. 56 Here the robe is in the 
open mode and exposes the feet. The edge is corded like that of plate 107. 
Like the other examples it is pleated asymmetrically with string folds. The 
remaining left hand holds the corner of the cloak just below the level of 
the chest as in plates 106 and 107, and the right hand was also probably 
in abhayamudra. Above is a fragmentary flying male garland-bearer or 
vidyadhara clad in a short plain tunic, which exposes the lower body, and 


54 SPSM no. 5053/65 (formerly Aa 16), 31cm high. 

55 SPSM no. 5165, 22cm high, described in the revised register as 'excess Parihasapura.’ 
Paul 1986:150 dated it in the sixth century. 

56 SPSM no. 5021, 34.5cm high. 
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Plate 108 Grey limestone dhyanasana Buddha—31cm high, second quarter 
seventh century, Stupa A, Pandrethan, SPSM no. 5053/65. 
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Plate 109 Grey limestone fragmentary bust of the Buddha—22cm high, second 
quarter seventh century, Stupa A, Pandrethan, SPSM no. 5165. 
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Plate no Grey limestone fragmentary nimbus—34.5cm high, second quarter 
seventh century, Stupa A, Pandrethan, SPSM no. 5021. 
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a pair of boots. The figure previously had a beaded necklace as can be 
seen from an old ASIPAL photograph, but this part has since been broken 
off. This aerial figure has several parallels, and is descended from the nude 
figures depicted on the earlier LaksmI group, in turn influenced by the 
nude amorini and other similar demi-gods of Gandhara art. 

A significant comparison can be made with a miniature green chlorite 
Buddhist stela (pi. 111), unfortunately damaged, which has recently come 
to light . 57 It is particularly important in demonstrating that there was a 
transition between the Pandrethan and Classical styles. At first glance 
its more refined treatment, particularly of the central figure itself and its 
lotus pedestal, would suggest a product of the fully evolved style. Carved 
in high relief on a rectangular arched panel, it depicts the Buddha seated 
with hands in dharmacakramudra, flanked by Maitreya on the left hold¬ 
ing a ewer and Avalokitesvara on the right holding the stem of a lotus. The 
Buddha wears a robe in the open mode, which is pleated in string folds 
and incised lines, now in the symmetrical mode, typical of the Classical 
style. However, the left shoulder of the garment still lacks the distinctive 
triangular-shaped panel or any other form of detailing, and the edge is 
simply corded. 

The figure is seated on the thick pericarp of a lotus with a row of down- 
turned petals and an inner band of filaments, which issues from a stalk 
framed by a pair of scrolling stalks each with a flowering lotus and a single 
bud. The petals are rounded and slightly separated from one another, 
each indented down the middle, the edges outlined, and the tip of a sec¬ 
ondary row showing in between. The base of the pedestal is decorated 
with a band of lotus flower-heads, the petals of which are also indented 
down the middle. The form of the lotus bears close resemblance to that 
of a fragmentary pedestal (pi. 112), excavated by Sahni, the filaments and 
central indentation of the petals more crisply carved . 58 

In the upper part of the miniature relief are two over-sized vidyadharas 
proffering wreaths or a crown, more than half the size of the Buddha, 
both naked save for a pair of boots and a short upper tunic, which curves 
across the lower torso exposing the navel, closely resembling the aerial 
figure of plate 110. The bulging hair of that on the proper right is arranged 
in four rows of snail shell curls, and dressed with what appears to be a 


57 Private collection, 14cm high. From this period on, the use of green chlorite becomes 
increasingly popular, though does not completely displace the use of grey chlorite. 

58 ASIPAL Kashmir vol. 4/276, no. 409, present whereabouts unknown. 
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Plate m Green chlorite miniature Buddhist relief—14cm high, third or fourth 
decade seventh century, private collection. 
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Plate 112 Grey limestone fragmentary lotus pedestal, second quarter seventh 
century, Stupa A, Pandrethan. Photograph courtesy ASIPAL. 


floral garland. Though more conventionally attired, a pair of vidyacLharas 
is commonly depicted on the haloes of Gupta Buddhist sculpture, particu¬ 
larly from Sarnath, from where this feature was probably introduced. In 
an example from Sarnath with the Buddha seated in bhumisparsamudra 
(pi. 113), the flying pose is quite similar, though the hands are held dif¬ 
ferently, and in proportion to the main figure they are much smaller, 
on a scale of about 1:5. The decorative band of flowerheads in the halo 
should be noted, since similar flowers are depicted on the pedestal of the 
miniature sculpture, though they have six petals rather than four. As will 
be seen in the final chapter, the form and adornment of the vidyadhara 
had changed considerably by the late ninth century. A further correspon¬ 
dence is found in the terracotta fragmentary male torso (pi. 114) found at 
Ushkur, 59 whose surviving sculpture, mostly comprising detached heads, 
is probably very close in date to the Pandrethan sculptures. 60 The terra¬ 
cotta fragment comprises the middle part of a similar semi-nude figure, 


59 SPSM no. 2426/11, 36cm high. 

60 See Kak 1933, pi. 58 for four detached heads found at Ushkur. 
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Plate 113 Buff sandstone relief with seated Buddha, late fifth century, Sarnath 
Museum no. 351. Photograph courtesy ASIPAL. 
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Plate 114 Terracotta fragmentary male figure—36cm high, seventh century, 
Ushkur, SPSM no. 2426/11. Photograph courtesy ASIPAL. 


whose short upper garment has a line of beading along its curved lower 
edge. Its resemblance to the vidyadkara in the Pandrethan fragment was 
also noted by Paul (1986:151), who dated both sculptures in the sixth cen¬ 
tury. A further correspondence lies with the pairs of vidyadkaras decorat¬ 
ing the lantern ceiling of the small Siva temple of Pandrethan, but this is 
problematic since the architectural features of the building indicate a date 
not earlier than the eighth/ninth century. The figures depicted here differ 
slightly from the others considered above in that in addition to boots and 
short tunic they have bangles and beaded necklace and ear ornaments. 
They have either been copied from an earlier model or else workshops 
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working in a conservative style continued in production well into the 
Classical period. Finally, to demonstrate the wide area of influence of 
Kashmir, a correspondence can be seen with a nude headless male clay 
figure wearing a similar tunic with beaded outline, which was found at the 
site of Fondukistan in northern Afghanistan (Hackin 1959: fig. 173). 

To return to Kashmir following this digression, it is likely that a series of 
major building projects that included the construction of the two stupas 
and vihara excavated by Sahni and temple complexes to house the Saivite 
figures and the Mother Goddesses, resulted in the synthesising of the vari¬ 
ous influences discussed in this chapter. 61 This dates from early in the reign 
of Durlabhavardhana. Detailed examination of two anomalous sculptures, 
demonstrates that there was another workshop active around the time of 
the Pandrethan sculptures or slightly earlier, which was producing work 
of very high quality and intricacy, revealing yet another aspect of post- 
Gupta design. One of these is the sculpture in high relief of unrecorded 
provenance, which represents a fragmentary two-armed dancing Mother 
Goddess, probably Kaumari, (pi. 115a). 62 The figure balances on the right 
leg with its hip thrust outwards and the left leg raised in a more con¬ 
torted pose than that of the Pandrethan females. Unfortunately, the swol¬ 
len stomach, which must indicate pregnancy, breasts and face have been 
hacked off. 63 While the pose reflects a new post-Gupta idiom, the orna¬ 
mentation closely follows the pattern of late sculptures of the later phase 
of the formative period. The raised right hand, in an unique gesture, origi¬ 
nally held up a bunch of long tresses of hair falling from above the right 
ear, of which two tresses curl around the wrist. The original condition can 
be seen in the detail from the old ASIPAL photograph (pi. 115b). 


61 Unfortunately, few royal commissions are noted by Kalhana in the reigns of the 
first two Karkota kings, and their immediate predecessors, and clearly none can be linked 
with the two main groups of Pandrethan sculpture. Durlabhavardhana founded the shrine 
of Durlabhasvamin, his wife Anangalekha founded the Anangabhavana while their son 
founded the shrine of Malhanasvamin. His successor Durlabhaka founded the town of 
Pratapapura (modern Tapar on the main road between Baramula and Srinagar) while his 
queen Narendraprabha built the Narendresvara temple. Stein noted two large mounds 
in the vicinity of Tapar, one covered with fragments of ornamented columns and pedi¬ 
ments, the other with a number of large carved slabs. Sadly these remains, which could 
have thrown immense light on the development of early Karkota art and architecture were 
utilised in the construction of the new carriage road, a familiar story. 

62 SPSM no. 5016, 41cm high. This sculpture was reallocated an excess number after the 
original one, number rg35, known from the ASIPAL photograph no. 1368/69, was erased. 

63 A fragmentary Kaumari with peacock from Amjhara, illustrated by Panikkar 1997, 
pi. 71, dated to the third quarter of the sixth century, depicts the goddess as pregnant, the 
only example amongst the group. 
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Plate 115a Grey chlorite fragmentary dancing Mother Goddess—41cm high, 
mid-seventh century, SPSM no. 5016. 
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Plate 115b Detail of missing arm. Photograph courtesy ASIPAL. 

It is the only depiction of a goddess prior to the Classical Style in which 
the torso is bare, and thus there is no upper garment. 64 The short lower 
garment falls just over the knees with a flared portion of pleats falling 
between the legs. The wide sash tied on the right hip in a large loop with 
its two ends falling to the sides is not unlike that of the Vaisnavl. However, 
the short vanamata formed of overlapping floral segments is of identical 
form to those of the formative period, and falls in the same manner as that 
of the Sheri Visnu, while the restrained design of the ribbed and beaded 
armbands and double-beaded necklace with pendant are representative 
of that style. The treatment of the head-dress too recalls the previous fash¬ 
ion. The hair is drawn upwards from the sides and piled above the head 
in a double-looped topknot, where it is held in place by a narrow fillet, 
while loose tresses with tightly twisted ends fall to the left shoulder. The 
long ribbons are tied on the proper left with a small loop, the two cor¬ 
rugated ends flying out beyond the grooved halo. The diadem is more 
closely related to the earlier forms, but of the original three leaves, only 
that on the proper left is intact. It is carved as a beaded oval gemstone 
with an upright beaded medallion framed by fanned-out voluted fronds. 


64 Several bare-breasted females are known amongst the corpus of miniature ivory 
sculptures in the Classical Style from Kashmir. Cf. Czuma 1989, fig. 7, for illustration of 
two female chowrie bearers. 
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Part of the wide-open right eye remains above which there is an incised 
eyebrow. Rosettes decorate the fragmentary bracelet on the now miss¬ 
ing arm, and while the elongated ear-lobes have rosette clips, the pen¬ 
dants are damaged. Finally, the yajnopavlta, double-stranded like those 
of the Pandrethan style, here loops lower down the body and falls just 
below the right side of the waistband of the lower garment, a significant 
development. 

The other anomalous sculpture is the finely carved fragmentary grey 
chlorite Lakulisa (pi. 116), also in high relief. 65 Its identity can be deduced 
by comparison with two other Lakulisa images known from the Valley. 66 
Like the preceding sculpture, the surface of the fragmentary image has 
been badly hacked away. The figure is seated on an intricately carved 
wickerwork stool, its legs loosely crossed, and the weight supported on its 
long toes. The pose recalls that of the miniature figure carved on the chest 
of the small Visnu from Uri, plate 60, and both have similar slender feet 
with elongated toes. The dhoti covers most of the legs, and a long trian¬ 
gular pleated fold falls between them from the waistband, its lower edge 
outlined in meandering folds. Though mostly missing due to damage, a 
double-stranded yajnopavlta, falls to the same position, just below the 
waistband, as that of the preceding figure. The damaged left hand origi¬ 
nally held a danda, the lower part of which survives, which was originally 
attached to the upper arm by a short connecting strut. The damaged right 
arm is held up at shoulder level and probably held an aksamala. Below 
the broken-off head there are three crease marks on the neck, and the 
remains of corkscrew curls, their ends tightly twisted like those of the pre¬ 
vious figure, which bear resemblance to those of a terracotta head from 
Ushkur, which provides a further reference for this style. 67 The stool is 
placed on a flat block with the remains of a thin back-plate on which the 
four disciples who normally accompany Lakulisa must have been carved. 


65 SPSM no. 2170, 31.5cm high, found in the village of Manwar in 1923. 

66 One is seated on a simple wickerwork stool in a niche above the east entrance of the 
Payar temple, the other seated in a niche above the north entrance to the Siva temple at 
Pandrethan, both monuments probably not earlier than the eighth/ninth century. 

67 Kak 1933, pi. 58a. 
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Plate 116 Grey chlorite fragmentary seated Lakuhsa—31.5cm high, mid-seventh 

century, SPSM no. 2170. 













CHAPTER SIX 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE CLASSICAL STYLE: 
BUDDHIST SCULPTURE OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY 


The transition from the Pandrethan style to the Classical is relatively 
straightforward in the case of standing male and female Buddhist and 
Brahmanical deities, largely involving a refinement of general features. 
However, it is rather more complex with regard to the Buddha image, 
which appears to have undergone an independent development. There is 
evidence of a pronounced wave of influence from Sarnath probably in the 
last quarter of the sixth century, preceding the Pandrethan style, which 
resulted in the brief introduction of the plain robe form of the deity, the 
main characteristic of that school, in parallel with the pleated or folded 
robe type. This was a significant development given the strong Gandhara 
legacy in Kashmir, and its tradition of a naturalistically pleated robe. 

Evidence of an influence from Sarnath is found in two standing Bud¬ 
dha figures carved from buff sandstone, consciously emulating the chunar 
stone used in sculptures in that style, which must date from this time. 
Discovered at Soura during the construction of the Medical Institute, 
they are now in the SPS Museum. Their treatment is provincial, which 
suggests copying, very likely from a portable stone or bronze model. The 
more complete of these is a heavily abraded slim figure in high relief 
(pi. 117). 1 The robe is unpleated and appears tos be in the closed mode. 
The right hand is lowered, presumably in varadamudra, while the raised 
left hand holds the corner of the robe at shoulder level, which falls to the 
ankles from inside the arm, around which it curves, like the robe on the 
Pandrethan standing Buddha figures. The other sculpture (pi. 118), which 
is badly damaged, is of similar design. 2 The robe is also plain apart from 
three concentric semi-circular crease lines carved at the base of the stom¬ 
ach, and the hand positions are identical. Apart from the choice of buff 
sandstone and the use of a plain robe, a single factor is decisive in deter¬ 
mining the source of influence of these sculptures. This is the mode of 


1 SPSM no. 5170C, 1.33m high. 

2 SPSM no. 5170B, 1.37m high. 
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Plate 117 Buff sandstone standing Buddha—1.33m high, early seventh century, 
found in the grounds of the Soura Medical Institute, SPSM no. 5170C. 
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Plate 118 Buff sandstone standing Buddha—1.37m high, early seventh century, 
found in the grounds of the Soura Medical Institute, SPSM no. 5170B. 
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holding the corner of the robe in the raised left hand at shoulder level. It 
is a constant feature of the Sarnath style, occurs very rarely at Mathura, 
and is found too in the Andhra school. It survives at Sarnath until at least 
the seventh or eighth century. 3 Another example of this mode of holding 
the robe in the hand raised to the shoulder was found amongst a group of 
fragmentary Buddhist sculptures dating from the eight century that were 
accidentally found in 2012 during the construction of a Sufi shrine at Soni- 
bagh, Badgam, now kept in the SPS Museum. Otherwise only the lowered 
left hand position is found. 4 Though no plain-robed seated as opposed to 
standing Buddha figures have survived from this period of influence, we 
can presume that there were counterparts in stone and bronze, which 
served as models for some of the seated bronze images discussed below. 

The surviving evidence of Buddhist sculpture from seventh cen¬ 
tury Kashmir other than that of Pandrethan largely comprises bronze 
images of the Buddha, many of which have been preserved in Tibetan 
monasteries. 5 These sculptures can be classified into two groups according 
to the form of their pedestal, consisting of either a rectangular moulded 
pedestal surmounted by a flowering nrulti-petalled lotus disc, or one of 
open-work design combining a pair of lions and a seated yaksa framed 
by columns supporting a cushioned throne. There does not appear to 
be any iconographical significance in the choice of pedestal, the Buddha 
depicted either standing in abhayamudra or seated in abhayamudra or 
dharmacakramudra. The plain robe is predominant amongst the earliest 
known examples of both types of pedestal, but is gradually displaced by 
the pleated form, which comes back into fashion by the end of the seventh 
century, though the plain robe continues to be used. In most depictions 
of the Buddha, the end of the robe falls down the back of the shoulders 


3 These features appear on the various standing Buddhas in a narrative relief panel 
from Sarnath, which Williams 1975, pi. 3, p. 191, cautiously dated in the seventh or eighth 
century. 

4 A third sculpture was discovered at Soura, SPSM no. 5170A, 1.2cm high. The robe cov¬ 
ers both shoulders, is incised in looped folds, and a corner is held in the lowered left hand, 
the right being in abhayamudra. 

5 The general technical aspects of Kashmir metal sculpture should be noted. The 
bronzes are usually, but not always, hollow cast in one piece from an alloyed brass using 
the cire perdue technique practised throughout India in ancient times. Finer details were 
chased in afterwards. The mouth and eyes and many details of the dress were often inlaid 
in silver and copper in examples of better quality, and the use of silver and silver-gilt foil 
is also common. No examples have survived of the gold or silver temple donations men¬ 
tioned by Kalhana. Further aspects of bronze casting in Kashmir are discussed by Reedy 
1989. 
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on the proper left in a wide pleated fishtail flap, a continuation of the 
triangular panel of folds at the front, and almost invariably the garment 
is otherwise plain behind, whether pleated at the front or not. * 1 2 * * * 6 Most of 
the earlier sculptures originally had an aureole attached to a lug on the 
shoulders behind, while later, larger compositions had a more elaborate 
prabka that slotted in the back of the pedestal. The corpus of bronze 
sculpture has been greatly expanded thanks to a recent publication by 
von Schroeder (2001), extensively documenting examples of the various 
Indian Buddhist schools of sculpture still preserved in Tibetan monaster¬ 
ies, which includes many in Kashmir style. 

Amongst the recently published material is a standing bronze Buddha 
in the mature Classical style, referred to at the beginning of the previous 
chapter, which has an inscription of great significance on the pedestal 
recording its dedication in the reign of King Durlabha. 7 The inscription 
is undated, which is unfortunate since there were two kings of that 


6 Von Schroeder 2001, fig. 19B-C, a bronze group attributed to Gilgit, is an exception 
to this rule. 

7 Ibid.., pi. 28A, total height 94cm. Potala collection, Li ma lha khang no. 407. It has a 
two-line inscription in metrical Sanskrit incised in proto-Sarada script with a dedication 
that includes the name of King Durlabha. It was read and transcribed by von Hiniiber as 
follows: 

1. siddham (symbol) svasti 

cakr(l)vimvam idam munex priyarucir bhiksur ( ru) cocchedinax 
prapyasitim anantasadgunanidhes samvatsar[a]nam 

2. sudhih ksonlm raksati viksatarinivahe srldurlabhe bh(u)bhuj (e) 
klesambhonidhimagnam adhivihatam proddhartum arttah jagat 

It was translated thus: 

“Hail! This is the image of (i.e. dedicated by) the monk Priyaruci, who has reached 
eighty years, (the image) of the Holy one, who has uprooted pleasure and is a trea¬ 
sury of innumerable true virtues, showing a wheel (?) After King Sri Durlabha has 
destroyed a host of his enemies, the Wise One (i.e. the Buddha) protects the earth 
with the purpose of lifting up the tormented world, struck by affliction, (and) has 
sunk into the ocean of klesas.” 

Prof. Sanderson has kindly provided an emended reading and translation as follows: 
cakre bimbam idam munef priyarucir bhiksur bhavacchedinaf 
prapyasitim anantasadgunanidhes samvatsaranam sudhl<h> / 
ksonlm raksati *nirjitdrinivahe*srldurlabhe bhubhuji 
klesambhonidhimagnam adhinihatam prodhartum arrtah jagat // 

Having reached eighty years [of age], while King Sri-Durlabha is protecting the earth after 
defeating the multitude of his enemies, the learned ( sudhih) monk Priyaruci has made 
(cakre) this image of the Sage who has excised Samsara ( bhavacchedinah) and is the store 
of endless virtues, in order to rescue the suffering world that is sunk in the ocean of the 
defilements and overwhelmed by mental torment. 

The pedestal also has an inscription in Tibetan recording that it was once the personal 
image of the royal monk Nagaraja of Guge and Purang (d. 1023), of which at least eighteen 
sculptures are now known, listed by von Schroeder 2001, p. 84. 
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name, who reigned consecutively for almost a century. According to the 
Rajataranginl, after allowing an adjustment of twenty-five years, Durlab- 
havardhana ruled 626-662 and his immediate successor Durlabhaka ruled 
662-712. In the chronicle, Durlabhaka is also known as Pratapaditya 11 , but 
Kalhana refers to him specifically as Durlabha [(Bhupati) Rt. iv.44.], while 
the first king is only referred to as Durlabhavardhana. It should also be 
noted that Durlabhavardhana was dubbed Prajnaditya by his father-in-law 
(Rt. iii.494), so they shared a variety of names. As Sanderson has pointed 
out to me, more persuasive evidence is found in the fact that Kalhana, 
our only historical source for the reigns of the two kings, records no mili¬ 
tary activities for Durlabhavardhana, but describes his successor as one 
whose martial might tormented his foe (Rt iv.ioa pratdpatatdpitdrdtih). 
Clearly considering this evidence, Durlabhaka has the better claim to be 
the king mentioned in the inscription. 8 Whatever the case, once the cycli¬ 
cal date of another bronze is taken into account, the inscription allows us 
to firmly place the earliest examples of the Classical style in the seventh 
century rather than in the period of Lalitaditya as many art historians, 
including the present author, had previously thought. If the inscription 
indeed refers to Durlabhaka, a date in the early last quarter of the seventh 
is likely. It should be noted that the date of the bronze only indicates that 
the Classical style had developed by that time, and does not provide a 
date for its inception. Given that the Pandrethan style appears to have 
been introduced at the beginning of the Karkota period, the date of the 
inception of the Classical style could not be much earlier than 650-670, 
and it is tempting to place it at the beginning of the reign of Durlabhaka. 
It is almost certain that the date of production and dedication of the Pri- 
yaruci bronze are the same. 

The sculpture in question is a figure of the Buddha (pi. 119) standing in a 
slight contrapposto pose, wearing a clinging robe symmetrically pleated in 
low, ridged concentric folds. The folds continue on the arms and between 
the legs, but the legs themselves and the flattened sides of the robe are 
plain. The right hand is raised in abhayamudra, the garment falling to 
the ankles with an inward curve at the bottom, the edges rippled. The 
left hand is lowered holding a corner of the garment, which falls straight 


8 The problem of two King Durlabhas was not addressed by von Schroeder, who took 
the king to be Durlabhavardhana. He dated the sculpture ca. 650 AD in the caption, and 
then 620-630 AD in the text; the first date takes account of Kalhana’s flawed dating while 
the second does not. Since Durlabhavardhana did not accede until 626, the sculpture could 
not have been dedicated before that date. In a later publication (2008) von Schroeder 
acknowledges that Durlabha could refer to either Durlabhavardhana or Durlabhaka. 
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Plate 119 Brass standing Buddha—94cm high, c. 650-670, Potala, Lima lha 
khang no. 407. Photograph courtesy von Schroeder 2001: pi. 28A. 
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to the ankles in a series of pleats, both edges outlined in a repeating pat¬ 
tern of alternately pleated folds, a stylised version of the pleated zigzag 
or pleated meander pattern of the Pandrethan school. The neckline of 
the robe around the shoulders has a triangular-shaped panel of radiating 
ribbed folds at both sides, the edges of that on the proper left outlined 
with the same reciprocal pleated folds. The multiple pleats of the panel on 
the opposite shoulder terminate in meandering folds on the outer edge. 
The lower edge of an undergarment shows around the ankles, its pleats 
patterned in linen folds. The oval face, which is painted, has rounded 
cheeks, small rounded chin, slightly pouting lower lip forming two bulbs, 
long narrow nose, which forms a continuous straight line with the brow 
when seen in profile, narrow almond-shaped eyes, arched eyebrows and 
small urna, the hair in multiple rows of tiny curls forming a widow’s peak 
on the brow, all standard facial features of the Classical Kashmir Buddha 
image. Probably the eyes and urna are inlaid in silver, which must also 
be the case with the other Lhasa sculpture discussed immediately below. 
The unique smiling expression of both Buddhist and Brahmanical deities 
of the Classical style conveys a feeling of deep serenity, one of its great 
artistic attainments. The separately cast pedestal is of rectangular form 
with lower torus moulding and upper plain projecting moulding on top 
of which is a lotus with down-turned petals into which the base-plate of 
the figure fits. The overlapping petals are arranged in a distinctive pattern, 
which is found on a handful of sculptures of this period, and must be 
confined to a limited time-frame. 9 The petals in the main row are spaced 
about one third of their width apart, the tips of a secondary row of similar 
size showing beneath, and are overlaid by a row of smaller petals, up to 
half the width of the large ones. They are referred to as type A lotus in this 
study. The Sanskrit inscription is incised on the plinth of the pedestal, the 
Tibetan inscription in the central portion. 

Another Buddha figure in the Potala is closely comparable and differs 
in only minor respects. 10 The triangular-shaped panels on both shoulders 
are larger, and in the case of the one on the proper right, zigzag folds run 
halfway up the sides of each pleat. There is a tiny flower-head behind 
each ear, and the edge of the oval disc of the pericarp of the type A lotus 


9 This form of lotus design is used for three of the standing figures, two of the group 
of seated figures with a pleated robe, two of the seated figures with a plain robe, and one 
with a pedestal of hybrid design. 

10 Von Schroeder 2001, 27A-C, 85cm high, Potala collection, Lima lha khang no. 406, 
dated 650. 
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has a row of tiny filaments. The plinth of the pedestal has a Sanskrit 
inscription in proto-Sarada which records its dedication by the monk 
Dharmendrasresthina. Another standing Buddha figure (pi. 120), known 
from a private collection, is so close to plate 118 that it must have been 
produced in the same workshop. 11 Amongst the minor differences, the 
oval disc of the type A lotus has a row of fine filaments around its rim, 
the lower torus moulding of the pedestal is replaced by a projecting plain 
moulding, and the triangular-shaped panel of the robe on the proper right 
shoulder has a line of meandering folds on the inner edge rather than the 
outer. Here the face is cleaned of pigment, and the features are clear. The 
large urna and eyes are inlaid with silver. 

When these three sculptures are compared to the two Pandrethan 
standing Buddha figures, plates 106 and 107, several differences are appar¬ 
ent. While the distinctive twist to the pelvis is retained from the previous 
style, the contrapposto pose is less exaggerated. The right hand remains 
in abhayamudra, but the left is now lowered, still holding the end of the 
robe. The string folds are now shallow ridges that fall symmetrically down 
the central axis of the body more naturalistically than before, and this 
symmetrical arangement becomes an almost constant rule in the depic¬ 
tion of the Buddha with pleated robe. The left hand holds a long ribbed 
flap of material similar to the plain flap of standing Buddha images of the 
Gupta period from Mathura and Sarnath. The edges of the robe falling 
from beneath the hand are detailed in a pattern of alternating reciprocal 
pleated folds, a more complex rendering of the pleated folds of the previ¬ 
ous style, in which a plain rolled edge opposes an edge of tiny pleated 
folds, the design changing over consecutively. The most distinctive devel¬ 
opment is the treatment of the shoulders in triangular-shaped panels, or a 
single panel on the left shoulder when the robe is worn in the open mode 
with the right bare, as this becomes an invariable feature of the Buddha 
from Kashmir or areas of Kashmirian influence. Usually, one or both edges 
of the panel on the left shoulder are patterned with a pleated fold of vary¬ 
ing complexity. There is no precedent in the Pandrethan style at all for 
this treatment, and as will be seen from other examples discussed below, 
it undergoes an intermediate development. With respect to the facial fea¬ 
tures, there is now an urna, which is unrecorded in the Pandrethan style, 
the curls of hair are much smaller and globular, and the hair-line is no 
longer straight, but curves into the centre of the brow. 


11 George Ortiz collection, 49cm high, formerly Nitta collection. 
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Plate 120 Brass standing Buddha—49cm high, c. 650-670, collection George 

Ortiz. 
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The stepped rectangular pedestal ( pltha ) was already firmly established 
in the early art of Kashmir, and its combination with a lotus seat or stand 
finds a parallel in the pedestal of the portable Pandrethan Visnu group, 
plate 102. However, the form of the lotus petals is quite different. In all 
the Pandrethan examples the petals are flattened and grooved down the 
middle, while here the petals are slightly bulbous with flattened tips. Their 
distinctive spacing appears to be unique to Kashmir. It is possible that 
the composite pedestal developed separately in Kashmir, but it cannot 
be a coincidence that similar pedestals appear in contemporary bronze 
examples of the Eastern Indian school. 12 Though there are differences 
in the form of the lotus petals and their orientation in that they mostly 
turn upwards, it is possible that this form of pedestal was inspired by a 
post-Gupta Sarnath model such as the Cleveland Museum bronze stand¬ 
ing Buddha (pi. 121). In the Cleveland bronze, of which similar examples 
were undoubtedly brought to Kashmir, the lotus petals point downwards 
as in the Kashmir examples. 13 A recent informal reading of its inscrip¬ 
tion by Dr. Gouriswar Bhattacarya yielded a date in the Saka era of 513, 
equivalent to 591 AD, and thus a similar, contemporary example would 
have had ample time to reach Kashmir to act as an influence in the early 
seventh century. 

A corpus of eight bronze Kashmir Buddha figures seated in vajra- 
paryankasana, their pleated robes in open mode, is recorded with the 
same form of pedestal. 14 There are many minor differences amongst this 
group, but with one exception, their hands are in dharmacakramudra, the 
left loosely holding a corner of the garment in the gap between finger 
and thumb. Despite the absence of symbols, it is probably the First Ser¬ 
mon that is represented. The group appears to date from the same time 
as the three standing figures, and two of them have the same type A lotus 
design. One of these is the large seated Buddha (pi. 122) in the Museum of 


12 Cf. Ray 1986, fig. 63, a standing Buddha from Jhewari on a low moulded pedestal, fig. 
64, a standing Buddha from Nalanda with similar moulded pedestal, now in the Seattle Art 
Museum; and fig. 65, another bronze standing Buddha from Nalanda on a similar footed 
pedestal. It should be noted that in each case the petals are broader and point upwards, 
and the pedestal is squarer. 

13 Czuma 1970, figs. 8 & 12. Though no other contemporary post-Gupta depictions of 
the Buddha survive with this type of pedestal—there are several examples standing on a 
stepped rectangular pedestal alone—one of the Phophnar bronze Buddha figures (Venka- 
taramayya 1965: fig. 6) stands on an elevated flowering lotus set on a stepped rectangular 
pedestal. 

14 The following lists do not pretend to be definitive, and other related, unpublished 
examples undoubtedly survive. 
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Plate 121 Bronze standing Buddha—45.8cm high, post-Gupta, dated Saka era 
513, 591 AD, probably Sarnath, The Cleveland Museum of Art. Purchase from the 
J.H. Wade Fund. Photograph courtesy of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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Plate 122 Brass seated Buddha—42.5cm high, c. 650-670, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond, no. 68.8.43. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. The Nasli 
and Alice Fleeramaneck Collection, Gift of Paul Mellon. Photo: Katherine Wetzel. 
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Fine Arts, Richmond. 15 The tightly clinging robe is symmetrically pleated 
in shallow ridged concentric folds and covers the left shoulder, where a 
triangular-shaped panel of radiating ribs is formed, its inner edge detailed 
in a pattern of reciprocal pleated folds, the outer edge lightly notched. A 
similar pattern of pleated folds outlines the edge of the robe around the 
calves, the exposed undergarment around the ankles with a design of fine 
curved concentric ribs. A short flap of similar design spills over the disc 
below the ankles. Concentric ridged folds are formed around the left arm 
as well as the legs. The facial features are very crisp. The hair like that of 
the standing images is in rows of tiny globular curls below the usnlsa, a 
widow’s peak formed on the brow. The disc of the pericarp is plain, but 
there is a row of fine filaments immediately above the base of the type A 
lotus. The petals are slightly flatter than those of the standing figures, and 
there is almost no gap between the main row of petals. 

The other seated Buddha with the same type A lotus seat is the sculp¬ 
ture (pi. 123) excavated at Domoko in Central Asia. 16 The inscription gives 
the name of the donor, the wife of a warlord, and her family, ft closely 
resembles the other sculpture in most respects, though the inner edge 
of the large elongated, triangular-shaped panel on the shoulder is boldly 
detailed in reciprocal pleated folds, the outer edge in pleated folds. The 
positioning of the legs is more relaxed and the soles of the feet more 
prominent. The edges of the outer garment around the ankles are plain 
and the exposed undergarment is rendered in vertical ribs. The facial 


15 VMFA no. 68.8.43, 42.5cm high. It was published by Barrett (1962) at that time in 
the collection of Dr. Dorabjee of Mumbai, and dated in the first half of the tenth century. 
He noted that it was formerly in the collection of the Maharaja of Kashmir, and therefore 
a Kashmir provenance is not in doubt It was subsequently acquired by the dealer and 
collector Nasli Heeramaneck, who later sold it to the museum. Both Pal 1975 and von 
Schroeder 1981 dated it in the ninth century, as did Siudmak 2000. 

16 Hetian District Museum (Hetian Bowuguan) Khotan, approximately 45cm high. Prof, 
von Hiniiber has kindly provided the following reading and translation of the proto-s'drada 
inscription: 

1. #deyadharmmoyam (1) spalapati-Dholaka-(2) bharya (Nar)ayasarvati tatha 
sa 2. rdham mata (3) Padmasukhaputtra (4) Amudasimgha (5) Punyasi(m)gha 
(6) Khukh(e)thala parama- 3. Kalyanmittra (7) Narendratthata yad atta punyam tad 
bhavatu sarwasatvanam 4. (8) Vimuktattrata 
“This is the religious gift of Narayasarvati, the wife of the military leader Dholaka (alterna¬ 
tively “of Dholaka and of his wife Narayasarvati) together with (their) mother Padmasukha 
and (their) sons Amudasimgha, Punyasi(m)gha and Khukh(e)thala. The virtuous friend 
is Narendratrata. The merit (accumulated) here should be for all beings (formulated 
by) Vimuktattrata.” Von Hiniiber points out that this Iranian term spalapati is the only 
recorded use of a military title in these donations. 
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Plate 123 Brass seated Buddha—approximately 45cm high, c. 650-670, Domoko, 
Hetian District Museum, Khotan. Photo courtesy Professor 0 . von Hiniiber. 
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features resemble those of the Richmond sculpture, and the eyes and urna 
too are inlaid with silver. 

The most artistically accomplished example of this group is the seated 
Buddha, whose pedestal has been cut off just above the lower mould¬ 
ing (pi. 124). 17 It conforms closely in style to the two previous examples. 
The robe is very elegantly modelled and the outer edge of the elongated, 
triangular-shaped panel on the shoulder is outlined in pleated meander¬ 
ing folds while the inner edge is formed of plain ribs. Like the Domoko 
example the robe around the ankles has a straight edge, but the exposed 
undergarment is formed of curved ribs, which are not as fine as those of 
the Richmond Buddha. The lotus disc is plain and the petals are arranged 
slightly differently in that they lack an overlapping upper rank of petals. 
This is classified as type B. 

Another complete example (pi. 125) has a variant treatment. 18 The robe 
is also symmetrically pleated and both edges of the triangular-shaped 
panel on the shoulder and those on the ankles of the robe are patterned 
with reciprocal pleated folds. However, a portion of the robe spills over 
the disc of the lotus to form an apron similar to, though shorter than, 
that of the stone Buddha, plate 50 from Baramula. The earlier formula 
evidently had a wide distribution, and still served as a model for later 
sculpture. The lotus is also of type B, and here the edge of the disc is pat¬ 
terned with a row of filaments. The eyes and urna are inlaid with silver. 
Another similar complete example, the fifth of this group of eight, though 
slightly crude, with similar type B lotus design, is in the Potala collection. 19 
There the heavy folds of the symmetrically arranged robe are rendered in 
deep ridges, and the inner edge of the triangular-shaped panel on the left 
shoulder is boldly detailed in large meandering pleated folds. 

The final two figures in the group show further variation in treat¬ 
ment. One of these (pi. 126), also in the George Ortiz collection, has an 
asymmetrically pleated robe. 20 The inner edge of the triangular-shaped 


17 George Ortiz collection, 35cm high. The pedestal has two inscriptions: one in San¬ 
skrit in proto -sarada script recording its dedication by the monk Sastraksetracandra; the 
second recording its later ownership by the West Tibetan king Ngadag chenpo Tsayday, 
ca. 1076. Heller 2003, p. 287, dates it 700-725. 

18 Private collection, Hong Kong. Formerly in the collection of the late Simon Digby, 
23cm high. Published von Schroeder 1981, fig. 14G, as 9th century. Siudmak 2000 dates it 
early 9th century. Siudmak 2011 dates it in the second half of the seventh century. 

19 Von Schroeder 1981, fig. 15A-C, 23.2cm high, dated seventh century. Potala collection, 
Lima Lha khang no. 362. 

20 George Ortiz collection, formerly Nyingjei Lam collection, 26cm high. Published 
Singer/Weldon 1999, dated 9th century. Siudmak 2000 dates it mid-gth century. It is 
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Plate 124 Brass seated Buddha—35cm high, c. 650-670, collection George Ortiz. 
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Plate 125 Brass seated Buddha—22.5cm high, c. 650-670, Private collection, 

Hong Kong. 
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Plate 126 Brass seated Buddha—26cm high, last quarter seventh century, 

George Ortiz collection. 
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panel on the left shoulder and the edges of the robe around the ankles 
are boldly patterned with reciprocal pleated folds, while the line of the 
robe falling from the left arm to the knee is wavy, on other examples it 
is usually straight. The ribbed exposed portion of the undergarment is 
very wide. The most unusual feature is the form of the lotus seat, since 
there is no disc. The lotus petals are larger and flatter than others of this 
group, almost lappet-like, and the edges are grooved and each is scored 
with two vertical lines. They overlap a staggered row of similar petals, 
the tips of which fall to a lower level. The seated Buddha in the Norton 
Simon collection, the smallest of the group, is the only example not in 
dharmacakramudra . 21 Instead the right hand is raised in abhayamudra, 
and the left holds a corner of the cloak above the knee, similar to several 
sculptures discussed below. The work is of crudish quality, and the rect¬ 
angular pedestal is greatly compressed. The robe is symmetrically pleated, 
and the outer edge of the triangular-shaped panel on the shoulder and the 
ends of the garment around the ankles are outlined in meandering folds. 
The wide lotus petals are each marked with a double groove. A band of 
filaments decorates the top of the lotus. 

Finally, another seated Buddha (pi. 127) in dharmacakramudra, the 
eighth example in the group, also in the Norton Simon Museum, is impor¬ 
tant for the date on its inscribed plinth, which helps locate the group with 
certainty in the second half of the seventh century. 22 The general features 
of the Buddha conform to those of the previous figures discussed, and the 
folds of the symmetrically arranged robe are in the same shallow ridged 
folds. The inner edge of the triangular-shaped panel on the left shoulder 
is patterned with reciprocal pleated folds while the outer edge is of zigzag 
form. The edges of the robe and the exposed portion of undergarment 
around the ankles merge in a series of ribs. The eyes and urna are inlaid in 
silver, and the hair-line on the brow, despite damage, can be seen to curve 
slightly into the centre from the sides. The main difference is in the con¬ 
stricted lotus seat, formed of two opposed staggered rows of petals, the 
lower rank larger. This is the earliest recorded Kashmir sculpture in which 


inscribed in proto-s'aradd with the Sanskrit name of Ratnapalasvami, and pata 55, the 
weight of the item. 

21 Pal 2002, p. 66, pi. 4,13.3cm high, dated ca. 850. Von Schroeder 1981 dates it 750-850. 

22 Norton Simon Museum no. F1973.29.S, 36.8cm high, inscribed in proto-s'drarfa with a 
dedication by the Mahayanist monk Ratnacittin and dated in the year 70, Laukika era. Paul 
1986:190-202 identified the image as Dipamkara, and dated it in year 70/CE 694, as did Pal 
2002, while Fussman 1993: 29-31 dated it year 70/CE 594. Siudmak 2000 dated it 794. 
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Plate 127 Brass seated Buddha—36.8cm high, dated 694, The Norton Simon 
Foundation, Pasadena, California F1973.29.S. Photograph courtesy of the Norton 

Simon Museum of Art. 
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the Buddha is placed on such a lotus, which is surprising given its popular¬ 
ity in the early sculpture of Swat, discussed later in this chapter. This form 
of lotus pedestal would certainly have been long known in Kashmir, and 
it is fairly certain that it first appeared at an earlier date. Its form is desig¬ 
nated as a type C lotus seat in this study. Given its mature features there 
seems to be no justification for a date of 594, as suggested by Fussman, 
particularly in view of other criteria discussed below. Equally, 794 is too 
late, and a date of 694 seems certain, which means that even if the inscrip¬ 
tion on the Lhasa bronze belongs to the end of Durlabhaka’s reign, the 
Classical style still dates from the seventh century. We thus have a range of 
possible dates for the seven other members of the group. The first four (the 
Richmond Buddha, the Domoko Buddha, the Ortiz seated Buddha and the 
ex-Digby Buddha, plates 122, 123, 124 and 125), and the fifth unillustrated 
example in the Potala, in their close resemblance to the Durlabha bronze, 
particularly the Richmond and Domoko examples with their type B lotus 
seat, must date somewhere in the third quarter of the seventh century or 
early in the last quarter. The final two examples, plate 126, and the unillus¬ 
trated abkayamudra Buddha in the Norton Simon Museum, probably date 
from the last quarter of the seventh century or the early eighth, and the 
lappet form of their lotus petals should be seen as anomalous. 

Moving on to the plain robe group, close examination reveals that 
some Buddha images have features that are earlier than the earliest 
recorded examples of the pleated robe group. Four examples of the plain 
robe type are seated on a combined lotus and rectangular stepped ped¬ 
estal, of which three have the right hand raised in abkayamudra and the 
left hand held just above the knee, and probably the fourth, whose arms 
are broken off. The first of these is the seated Buddha (pi. 128) that was 
on the London art market in the 1980s. 23 Like that of plate 124, part of 
the rectangular pedestal has been cut off, in this case just below the top 
moulding. The lotus seat is of type A and has a plain oval disc. Its early 
features may be identified as follows: first, instead of an intricate pattern 
of folds decorating the edges of the triangular-shaped panel on the left 
shoulder, the shoulder is patterned with four radiating ribs, the two outer 
ribs forming the edges. Similarly a wide band of multiple ribs decorate the 
plain end of the undergarment around the ankles. Secondly, the hair-line 


23 Spink & Son Ltd., IND 1-23,13.5cm high. The same bronze was published by Roerich 
in 1967 (reprint 2004: pi. 14a), with very little information other than it was somewhere in 
the Kulu Valley. However, it is very clearly Kashmir work. Siudmak 1994, dated it in the 
late seventh century. Its present whereabouts is unknown. 
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Plate 128 Brass seated Buddha—13.5cm high, first or second quarter seventh 
century, present whereabouts unknown. 
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is straight, and the hair is arranged in four horizontal rows of large curls 
rather than the smaller curls of the pleated robe group. Although there is 
an urna, which like the eyes is inlaid in silver, the facial features are still 
severe and have not yet assumed the serene quality of the mature form. 
In searching for external sources for the pattern of radiating folds on the 
left shoulder, a close parallel is found on several stone seated figures of 
the Buddha of the early Eastern Indian school. 24 These are most probably 
influenced by a Sarnath original, particularly since they have a plain robe, 
and must belong to the same diffusion as the Kashmir examples. 

The second and third examples of this type are published by von 
Schroeder, both in Lhasa. The largest (pi. i2g) is probably not much later 
than the previous example. 25 The triangular-shaped panel on the shoul¬ 
der is again formed of four radiating ribs, but both outer edges have a 
simple zigzag outline, a precursor of the more complex patterning that 
shortly follows. The edge of the robe around the ankles is plain with the 
multiple ribs of the undergarment showing beneath. The head is partly 
free of pigment, and the hair is visible as four rows of large curls, the hair¬ 
line straight. The figure is placed on a lotus disc, the edge engraved with 
a row of filaments, and the petals are arranged in type A. The rectangu¬ 
lar moulded pedestal unusually has four high conical feet, the only such 
recorded example of a footed pedestal in this period, common in main¬ 
stream north Indian art, particularly in early Eastern Indian bronze sculp¬ 
ture. The smaller of the Lhasa examples (Schroeder, von 1981:16B-C) has 
both edges of the triangular-shaped panel on the left shoulder outlined in 
pleated folds. 26 The edges of the robe around the ankles and the undergar¬ 
ment are plain. The left hand appears to be held on the knee rather than 


24 Cf. Banerji, 1933, pi. vii.a, the Mucalinda Buddha in dhyanasana in the compound of 
the Bodh Gaya Mahant, and pi. vii.b, a seated Buddha in bhumisparsamudra, in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta; and Asher 1980, pi. 79, a Buddha seated in dharmacakramudra from 
Telhara in the Patna Museum, and pi. 137, another Buddha seated in bhumisparsamudra 
in the Naradah Museum. The design appears to develop from the simple triangular pat¬ 
tern with multiple corded edges seen on several post-Gupta bronze images of the Buddha 
including the Cleveland Museum example illustrated above as plate 121, and on the various 
stucco Buddha figures at Nalanda, Stupa no. 3, illustrated Paul, 1995, pis. 11-17. 

25 Von Schroeder 2001, no. 17A-C, 20.5cm high, dated seventh century, the Jokhang/ 
gTsug lag khang collection no. 660. The lower part of the pedestal has a dedicatory Sanskrit 
inscription in proto-s'arada, which was read and translated by von Hiniiber as follows: 
“This is the pious gift of the Sakya monk Sarvajnanapriya”. The author states that the image 
is “the product of a workshop situated in the greater area of Himachal Pradesh rather than 
Kashmir”, though his reasons are not given. 

26 Von Schroeder 2001, no. 16B-C, 14.4cm high, dated seventh century. Potala collection, 
Lima lha khang, no. 1384. 
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Plate 129 Brass seated Buddha on footed pedestal—20.5cm high, second quar¬ 
ter seventh century, Jo khang/gTsug lag khang collection, no. 660. Photograph 
after von Schroeder 2008: pi. 5B. 
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above it as in the other examples. The head as usual is painted, and the 
hair-line straight, but the size of the curls cannot be determined. The fig¬ 
ure is seated on a double disc, and the lotus petals are arranged in type A. 
The rectangular pedestal is compressed. 

The fourth example (pi. 130) is in the Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj Vastu 
Sangrahalaya, formerly the Prince of Wales Museum, Mumbai. 27 Here the 
inner edge of the triangular-shaped panel on the shoulder and the edges 
of the robe around the ankles are outlined in alternating pleated folds, 
while the multiple curved ribs of an undergarment show below. Both arms 
are broken off, but were probably in the same configuration as those of 
the previous figures. Though the facial features are softer, the hair is still 
in four horizontal rows of large curls. The figure is seated on the oval disc 
of an open lotus, the petals arranged in type B. The rectangular stepped 
pedestal has an inscription in the central panel. 

Similar features suggestive of an earlier stage of development than that 
of the Durlabha bronze can be observed in several examples of the plain 
robe group with an open-work throne. Each wears a robe in the open 
mode, the right hand in abhayamudra, and the left holding a portion of 
the garment on or above the left knee, and each has an urna. The most 
important is the unique bronze figure of the Buddha sheltered by Mucal- 
inda (pi. 131). 28 It is heavily worn throughout from ritual ablution, show¬ 
ing that it was worshipped in Kashmir, and the collection of ribbed pleats 
in the triangular panel on the left shoulder has been crudely re-cut in a 
zigzag pattern, though the folds around the ankles are unaltered. The hair 
below the usnlsa is formed of four rows of large snail-shell curls, and the 
hair-line is straight. Like those of plate 128 the facial features are still fairly 
severe. The Buddha is placed on a rectangular low cushion on an elabo¬ 
rate open-work pedestal beaded along the top. In the centre below sits a 


27 No. 67.3, 22.7cm high. Gorakshkar 1971 dated it ca. eighth century. It is said to have 
been purchased locally, though it is not known where the supplier acquired it. 

28 Formerly in the Pan Asian collection, 17.1cm high. It is inscribed in Sanskrit in proto- 
sarada script recording its donation by the monk Narendradharma. Pal 1975:94 dated in 
the 8th/gth century, Paul 1985 dated it 696-697. Siudmak 1994:191 agreed with Paul's 
dating. Fussman 1993, dated it 580-630. His dates are based on his interpretation of the 
palaeography of the script, and his interpretation of the stylistic criteria is inaccurate. He 

was unaware that the robe was plain, and mistakenly claims that “la piece est tres usee_ 

Les plis ne se voient plus.” 

The subject is so far unique in the art of Kashmir, though an early example in stone is 
known from Bihar, illustrated Banerji 1933, pi. vii.a. The depiction also appears at Sarnath 
on the base of a fragmentary Buddhist relief, ca. 8th century, illustrated Marshall 1908, 
pi. 30b. 
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Plate 130 Brass seated Buddha—22.7cm high, second quarter seventh century, 
The Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj Vastu Sangrahalaya, formerly Prince of Wales 
Museum of Western India Mumbai, no. 67.3. Photograph courtesy of the Trustees. 
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Plate 131 Brass seated Buddha sheltered by Mucalinda—17.1cm high, first or 
second quarter seventh century, formerly Pan Asian collection, present where¬ 
abouts unknown. Photograph after Pal 1975: pi. 23. 
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cross-legged yaksa with a scarf wound around its shoulders floating out 
to the sides, its hands raised to support the horizontal beam above. It is 
framed by a pair of sejant lions seated on their haunches, looking straight 
ahead with their ears pricked upwards, and a pair of slender pilasters with 
basements and capitals. A torana behind supports the canopy of serpent 
heads, the outer part of which has mostly broken off. 

A plain-robed Buddha seated on an open-work throne with yaksa and 
a pair of lions framed by a pair of columns in the collection of Phiyang 
monastery, Ladakh, was published by Madanjeet Singh. 29 The pattern of 
plain ribs can be clearly seen on the robe around the shoulder and ankles, 
the hair is arranged in large curls, the hair-line is straight, and the counte¬ 
nance is severe. The pedestal closely resembles that of the Mucalinda Bud¬ 
dha, though the quality of the work is not so fine. Another Buddha image 
(pi. 132) in abhayamudra belonging to this group, which is in a private 
collection, though again very worn, displays the same salient features. 30 
Another almost identical composition is in the Alsdorf collection in the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 31 A smaller example (pi. 133) with a variant treat¬ 
ment is known from another private collection. 32 Here the robe is plain 
but has several small crescent-shaped creases on the torso. The edges of 
the triangular-shaped panel on the left shoulder of the robe and those of 
the undergarment around the ankle are again ribbed. The hair is in four 
rows of large curls and the hair-line is straight. Instead of a yaksa, the 
open-work pedestal has a budding lotus plant as its central support, which 
is framed by two seated lions looking forward, and it lacks the outer pair 
of columns. The left arm is lost, which must have been in abhayamudra. 
Another variant is a Buddha seated on a throne formed of the protomes 
of three elephants. 33 The hand positions follow the same pattern as the 
other plain robe examples, and the triangular panel on the shoulder is 
formed of a collection of ribbed folds. The hair-line is slightly curved, but 
the curls are of large form. Another example with yaksa and pair of lions 


29 Singh 1968, p. 45, fig. 9, dated 725-56. 

30 Private collection, 14.1cm high. 

31 Pal 1997, cat. no. 119, 15cm high, dated ca. 700. Von Schroeder 1981 dated it to the 
seventh century. 

32 Collection of the late Simon Digby, 12.5cm high. Formerly in the Eilenberg collection, 
published von Schroeder 1981, fig. 14A, and dated in the 7th century. Siudmak 2000 dated it 
ca. 700. Siudmak 2011 dates it second quarter seventh century The pedestal is inscribed in 
Sanskrit in proto-s'ararfa script with a dedication by the monk Amakapadaka(?). 

33 Pal 1989, fig. 7, dated late seventh century. 
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Plate 132 Brass seated Buddha—14.1cm high, first or second quarter seventh 
century, private collection. 
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Plate 133 Brass seated Buddha—12.5cm high, first or second quarter seventh 
century, formerly in the collection of the late Simon Digby. 

framed by pilasters is illustrated by von Schroeder, which has two features 
absent in the others. 34 The inner edge of the triangular-shaped panel on 
the left shoulder as well as the edge of the garment around the right ankle 
have a design of alternating folds, and while the heads of the lions on 


34 Von Schroeder 2001, no. 12A-B, dated it sixth/seventh century. Potala collection, 
Lima lha khang, no. 209. 
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the pedestal framing the yaksa face forward, their bodies are swivelled 
sideways, their tails curling up their back behind. This patterning of the 
shoulder suggests a later date than others of this type. 

This type of throne has clearly been copied from a famous revered 
image, possibly the Brhadbudda erected by Jayendra, which must have 
been reproduced countless times. It is unknown outside Kashmir, and 
appears to have been invented by local artists. Although greatly modi¬ 
fied, the open-work pedestal appears to be inspired by the form of the 
actual vajrasana at Bodh Gaya as it was in the second half of the sixth 
century, after the Mahabodhi temple was restructured and renovated, and 
the vajrasana moved outside the temple. When uncovered in clearance 
operations by Cunningham in the late nineteenth century it was heav¬ 
ily damaged as can be seen from his photograph (pi. 134). The Mauryan 
period stone slab, broken on the left side, is carved with a small pattern 
triangular repeat design and a frieze of goose and honeysuckle palmette 
around the edges, and rested on two courses of staggered bricks set on a 
plinth containing five square niches occupied by three seated ya/rsas alter¬ 
nating with two seated lions, all in stucco. The central yaksa is a corpulent 
figure seated with both legs folded beneath it, its raised hands supporting 
the beam above. It wears a beaded necklace and the hair is in corkscrew 
curls, a typical Gupta feature. To its right the remaining lion sits to the 
left, its body turned sideways, but facing forward, its tail curving back 
along the spine and looped behind the animal’s head. The positioning of 
the yaksa on its right, also seated with its legs folded beneath it, suggests 
that it is a corner figure since the left hand is lowered to the ground while 
only the right is raised holding up the beam. This figure has a necklace 
with pendant and the hair is in snail-shell curls like the Buddha. Only the 
legs of the second lion remain, but their position shows that it confronted 
the other lion. To the left of this there was another niche, partly broken, 
which complemented that on the right with another seated ya/csa, its right 
hand lowered to the ground. The stucco work is not known to survive, 
thus the photographic record is of great value. 

The seatedyafea has a long ancestry in India, and bears no resemblance 
to the Western Classical influenced Atlas figures of Gandhara art, which 
wear a short skirt, are usually more muscular and often bearded, some¬ 
times winged, and are seated with one knee raised. 35 Nude or semi-nude 
squatting yaksas supporting an architectural burden are already recorded 


35 Cf. LI, nos. 381-386. 
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Plate 134 The vajrasana, Mahabodhi temple, Bodh Gaya Photograph after Cun¬ 
ningham 1892: plate 13. 


in early Indian art at Bharhut and Bodh Gaya. 36 This class of demi-god 
survives into the Gupta period and beyond, though it has become more 
corpulent and mostly decorative. Pairs of seated pot-belliedya/rsas appear 
supporting entablatures and on panels on the door jambs of the Gupta 
period Vishnu temple at Deogarh, 37 and similar squatting yaksas appear 
too at Sarnath on a doorjamb of the Gupta period (pi. 135). These figures 
are the prototype of the yaksas at the base of the vajrasana. However, 
they were transformed in the hands of the Kashmiri artists, and acquired 
a muscular physique, boots, a belted lower garment, a long scarf and 
more lavish ornamentation. The lion throne is already well established 
in Kashmir as an influence from Gandhara art, in which the lions face 
forward, and the choice of the traditional positioning of the lions is largely 


36 See Cunningham 1879, pi. 15, at Bharhut a frieze of crouching yaksas at the rocky 
base of a railing pillar support the panelled composition above with both hands raised. 
See Coomaraswamy 1935, pi. 26, for Bodh Gaya, where a pair of similar crouching figures 
supports two stupas within an arched caitya at the base of another railing pillar. See ibid.., 
pi. 33 where seated yaksas with one knee raised support various loads with both hands on 
the famous pillar with the Sun God seated on a chariot for the closest comparison with 
the Kashmir type. 

37 Vats 1952, pi. 24a and pi. 8a, b. 
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Plate 135 Buff sandstone doorjamb with detail of yaksas —c. 550, Samath 
Museum. Reproduced courtesy ASI. 


explained by conservatism. The framing device of a pair of pilasters is 
drawn from the repertoire of Kashmir temple architecture. 

Three further seated Buddha images that appear to date slightly later 
than the three standing figures and the five contemporary seated figures 
combine a pleated robe with an open-work pedestal. They demonstrate 
a convergence of the various stylistic trends sometime in the last quarter 
of the seventh century and early eighth century, and the return in the 
popularity of the pleated robe over the plain. One of these, illustrated by 
von Schroeder, holds a patra in the lowered left hand, while the right is 
in abhayamudra. 38 The robe is tightly pleated symmetrically in shallow 
ridged folds, and the wide triangular-shaped panel on the left shoulder 
contains five radiating ribs, both outer edges patterned with alternating 
pleated folds. The seated lions on the pedestal face strictly forward. The 
hair-line is straight, and the hair is still in large curls judging from their 
blue painted outline. 


38 Ibid.., pi. 13A-B, 36.5cm high, dated seventh century, Bri gung mthil monastery. 
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A second example (pi. 136), which has recently came to light, is the only 
Buddha figure amongst this corpus, apart from the Mucalinda Buddha, to 
retain its original prabha, in this case with two attendant Bodhisattvas. 39 
Together they make up the Buddhist Trinity, and it is probable that other 
solitary bronze Buddha figures in dharmacakramudra from Kashmir had 
a back-plate of the same configuration. The robe is in the open mode, and 
is pleated symmetrically in shallow ridged folds, the wide triangular panel 
on the left shoulder formed of narrow cords, the innermost detailed with 
an alternating design of tiny folds. It partly spills over the cushion like 
the Richmond Buddha. The hairline is slightly curved into the centre. The 
pedestal is similar to those discussed, the only variation found in the fin¬ 
gers of the seated yaksa that curl outward around the edge of the throne. 
The yaksa and lions appear again on the reverse of the pedestal. The aure¬ 
ole, which slots into a lug at the back, has a central trilobed arch of beaded 
outline framing the head and shoulders of the Buddha, the plain field with 
a half-lotus at the top and a lobed projecting motif at either side of the 
head. A wide boldly patterned flame motif encircles his head. A narrow 
rectangular niche at either side is enclosed by plain pilasters with foliate 
patterned capitals and beaded arch with the ubiquitous sun and moon 
symbols. That on the proper right frames a figure of the bodhisattva Mai- 
treya holding a kamandalu standing on a type B lotus pedestal, and that 
on the proper left a standing figure of Padmapani holding the stem of a 
lotus. Both wear a dhoti tied in the doubled back mode, and a yajhopavlta 
that loops below the waist. 

A third sculpture of the Buddha (pi. 137), one of the most impressive in 
the Classical style, has its hands in dharmacakramudra holding a corner 
of the robe in the left hand like others in this pose. 40 The robe is finely 
pleated symmetrically in a mixture of string and ridged folds, the edges 
of the triangular-shaped panel and the edges around the ankles outlined 
in meandering pleated folds, while the edges of the undergarment are in 
multiple ribs on the right ankle. The eyes and urna are inlaid in silver. 
The hair arranged in rows of tiny globular curls forms a widow’s peak on 
the brow. The open-work pedestal of seated yaksa, pair of seated lions 
facing forward and slender columns now incorporates a pair of prancing 
addorsed griffins. 


39 Photograph courtesy Rossi & Rossi, London, height of Buddha and pedestal 24.5cm, 
total height 29.5cm. 

40 LACMA no. M.69.13.5., 40.6cm high. 
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Plate 136 Brass alloy seated Buddha with detachable prabha with Maitreya and 
Padmapani—24.5cm high, with prabha 29.5cm high, last quarter seventh century. 
Photograph courtesy Rossi & Rossi, London. 
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Plate 137 Brass seated Buddha—40.6cm high, last quarter seventh century, 
LACMA From the Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck Collection Purchase M.69.13.5. 
Photograph courtesy Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 
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Finally, two other Buddha images in dharmacakramudra with a symmet¬ 
rically pleated robe are set on a pedestal of hybrid design that combines 
features of both pedestal types, and date from the late seventh or early 
eighth century. In the smaller of these (pi. 138), from a private collection, 
the lotus seat is supported by a stepped rectangular pedestal, but instead 
of a plain middle section, the upper and lower projecting mouldings are 
linked by two pairs of free-standing columns, one at the front and one 
at the back, each with capital and basement, the recessed area between 
them occupied by a central seated yaksa between a pair of sejant lions. 41 
A plain hanging draped over the haunches of the lions acts as a back-drop 
to the yaksa who is seated cross-legged with both hands raised support¬ 
ing the beam above, the broad pleated ends of his scarf billowing out at 
the sides, his jewellery, dhoti and hair cursorily modelled. The Buddha’s 
robe has a wide triangular panel of radiating ribs on the left shoulder, the 
inner edge detailed in a bold reciprocal design of pleated folds, the outer 
edge with a simple meander. The edges of the robe around the ankles and 
the undergarment are plain. The hair is in small snail-shell curls with a 
distinct widow’s peak. The image is seated on a type A lotus, the convex 
underside of the disc with a band of fine filaments. 

The pedestal design of the larger piece is an expanded version of the 
previous example. 42 In this case the rectangular pedestal has three sejant 
lions in the central recessed panel, the central one framed by a pair of 
cross-legged seated yaksas, each with their hands raised supporting the 
beam above. Here the details are more closely observed, and each yaksa 
has a pleated dhoti, bangles and a beaded drop ornament in the right ear, 
and an annular ear ornament inserted in the lobe of the left. Here too the 
hanging is draped over the haunches of the lions, the curved and pleated 
material enclosing each yaksa as if in a sling. The modelling of the Buddha 
figure and the pleating of its robe is much more refined. The triangular 
panel is significantly smaller, and both edges are detailed in tiny alternat¬ 
ing folds. Here the Buddha is seated on a type C constricted lotus, the 
lower rank wider, the edge of the disc engraved with fine filaments. 

From an examination of the various features of these sculptures of the 
Buddha a sequence of intermediate development can be plotted from the 
end of the formative period, taking into account the impact of the Pandre- 
than style, up to the birth of the Classical style. The first stage of transition 


41 Private collection, 46cm high. Casey 2003, pi. 14. 

42 Private collection, 58.4cm high, Pal 2007, fig. 95. 
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Plate 138 Brass seated Buddha—46cm high, last quarter seventh century, pri¬ 
vate collection. 
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is the introduction of the plain robe—the pleated robe may have contin¬ 
ued in parallel, but no examples have survived—and the replacement of 
the single corded edge of the robe by a triangular collection of radiating 
ribbed folds on the left shoulder, the outer two forming the edges, a devel¬ 
opment closely paralleled in Bihar. Examples of this type are the bronze 
Buddha, plate 128, which is the earliest bronze to have the type A lotus 
seat, and the Mucalinda Buddha, plate 131, as well as the Phyang Monas¬ 
tery, Alsdorf and Digby bronzes, the single example in a private collection, 
and the example with the elephant protome throne. Fussnran (1993) con¬ 
sidered the form of the script of the Mucalinda Buddha the most ancient 
of the group of inscribed images he surveyed, dating it 580-630. A date in 
the first quarter of the seventh century or even in the last quarter of the 
sixth for these sculptures now seems plausible, thus dating from near the 
inauguration of the Pandrethan style. All of these sculptures have their 
hair arranged in large curls with a straight hair-line. 

At a further stage in the second quarter of the seventh century, 
the outer edges of the triangular panel are outlined in a zigzag pattern as 
in the case of the example in the Jo khang, plate 129. This is followed in 
the third quarter of the seventh century by a final stage of development 
of the triangular panel on the left shoulder when one or both edges are 
outlined in reciprocal or meandering folds as in plate 130, the Mumbai 
bronze, and the figure illustrated by von Schroeder 2001 as plate 16B-C. 
In the interim the pleating of the robe has changed to symmetrical, which 
was already in place on the transitional Buddha from the Trinity, plate m. 
At the same time the large curls change into tiny curls and a widow’s peak 
following the model of the pleated robe form. As will be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing chapter, the form of the Buddha image is now set, though the ped¬ 
estal becomes more elaborate as exemplified by the last two examples, 
plate 137 and the similar unillustrated example, which probably date from 
the last quarter of the seventh century or early eighth. The last quarter 
of the seventh century sees a further convergence of the two styles, and 
a return to fashion of the pleated robe. These are followed by the elabo¬ 
rate tableaux of the ‘Gilgit’ bronzes as they have become to be known, 
of the first half of the eighth century, inscribed with the names of the 
Patola Sahis, which will be discussed in the next chapter. A small corpus 
of inscribed bronzes from Gilgit of the seventh century is recorded, but 
before discussing these it is necessary to briefly outline the features of the 
bronze sculpture of Swat, which is the other major art style in the region, 
whose close influence could be expected in the Gilgit group, particularly 
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since a Swat influence is almost exclusively seen in images of the Buddha 
and Bodhisattvas depicted in the petroglyphs of Thalpan and Chilas ll. 43 


The Buddhist Bronze Sculpture of Swat 

The Swat Valley, ancient Uddiyana, including Bajaur and Buner, was of 
great importance in the development of the Gandhara style, and following 
the decline of Gandhara art, it developed its own regional style of predomi¬ 
nantly Buddhist art, which has survived in its rock-cut relief sculpture and 
its prolific production of bronze sculpture. It should be noted that none 
of the images usually attributed to Swat has been found in a controlled 
excavation, but the known examples correspond so closely to the form of 
the rock-cut reliefs, there can be little doubt of their original provenance 
in most cases. At the end of the Gandhara period, as we know from the 
testimony of Narendrayasas, the Swat valley was relatively unaffected by 
the Huna invasion, and Buddhism was still flourishing there in the mid¬ 
sixth century around the time of Mihirakula’s death. 44 However, by the 
time of Xuanzang, eighty years or so later, few of the fourteen hundred 
monasteries remained in use, while most were abandoned, though Bud¬ 
dhism survived up to the time of the Sahi dynasties, under whose control 
the kingdom of Swat passed. 

The corpus of early bronze sculpture from Swat is much larger than 
that of Kashmir, and many of the examples are earlier. Most are cast from 
a brass alloy similar to that used in Kashmir, and many have a silvery sur¬ 
face. They are often inlaid in silver, gold and copper. Many examples are 
known from public and private collections in Asia, especially Japan, and 
the West, and many are illustrated by von Schroeder in his two compen¬ 
dia, Indo-Tibetan Bronzes and Buddhist Sculptures in Tibet. As just noted, 
the bronze sculpture is paralleled by the rock-cut Buddhist sculpture in 
Swat, which is more plentiful there than in Kashmir, but no scholar has 
yet attempted a general survey of the bronzes, many of which have been 


43 Fussman 1993, pis. 8, 9,13,14,15 & 16. 

44 Kuwayama 1987. This monk, originally from Uddiyana whose biography appears is 
several Chinese sources, noted the activities of the pious king of Swat, first in 514 when 
he left for India and Sri Lanka, and then roughly thirty years later on his return when the 
same king was still ruling undisturbed. 
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known for many years, comparing them with their counterparts in stone. 45 
The earliest group of seated bronze images, which is exclusively Buddhist, 
is usually dated between the seventh and eighth centuries, though some 
examples may be earlier. They are not as varied in treatment as those of 
Kashmir. The sculpture of Swat was not subject to the same influences 
from mainstream Indian culture as Kashmir, and did not pass through 
the same intermediate stages of development. It grew more directly from 
late Gandhara and post-Gandhara art, and appears to have reached its 
maturity somewhat earlier than the sculpture of Kashmir. Two rock-cut 
sculptures of the Buddha seated in vajraparyankasana on a rectangular 
pedestal, their hands in dhyanamudra, represent separate stages of this 
development. The damaged rock-cut Buddha from Udegram 46 in its close 
resemblance to the late Gandhara sculpture typified by the stucco sculp¬ 
ture of Mohra Moradu and Jaulian at Taxila, probably dates from the fifth 
century, while the colossal rock-cut Buddha from Shokorai probably dates 
from the sixth. 47 

In general, bronzes usually attributed to Swat are quite distinct from 
those of Kashmir, but often it is difficult to distinguish the two styles. 
Apart from minor influences, mostly flowing from Kashmir, the two 
regional styles each maintained their separate identity. Most of the early 
bronze Buddha images from Swat are seated in vajraparyankasana and 
placed on a constricted double lotus pedestal with rounded plain pet¬ 
als, the top rank being narrower than the lower, which is much larger 
in proportion to the deity than in Kashmir. An open-work pedestal with 
seated lions framing an outspread tasselled textile covering with ribbons 
at the sides, also makes an early appearance, as can be seen in the British 
Museum example (pi. 139), which has features typical of the style, among 
which the following may be noted. The face is a long oval, but its hard 
features make it closer to the Pandrethan type than that of the Classical 
Style, and it never attains the sublime quality of the Kashmir Buddha face. 
On larger examples the lips are often full, but in smaller examples they 
are thin, and lack sensuality. The hair-line is usually straight and the curls 


45 Several are illustrated by Stein 1930; and many by Tucci 1958. A forthcoming publica¬ 
tion on the rock-cut sculpture of Swat by Dr. Anna Filigenzi, Art and Landscape: Buddhist 
Rock Sculpture of Swat/Uddiyana, finally addresses this concern. 

46 Tucci 1958, pi. 6. 

47 Ibid., pi. 11. The manner in which the robe falls in concentric semi-circular folds from 
the wrists between the knees is copied in depictions of the Buddha in the petroglyphs of 
Chilas in the Upper Indus Valley. 
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Plate 139 Brass alloy seated Buddha—22.9cm high, seventh/eighth century, 
Swat, British Museum no. OA 1957,0212.1 Given by Louis Clarke through the Art 
Fund, Reproduced courtesy of the British Museum. 
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indicated by rows of incised circles. The right hand is usually lowered in 
varadamudra and rests on the outer part of the right knee, while the left 
hand is usually raised to the level of the chest, a portion of the robe held 
between the fingers. In the majority of the Buddha figures the robe is in 
the closed mode, covering both shoulders. 48 It is almost invariably pleated 
asymmetrically, unlike that of Kashmir, in closely patterned ribbed folds. 
A thick, corded triangular collar is formed around the neck, but usually no 
pattern of folds is evident there. The robe covers the arms to the wrists. 
The only detailing of the edge of the robe is a zigzag or meander outline 
sometimes found around the ankles, beneath which the wide undergar¬ 
ment formed of parallel ribbed pleats usually shows. The portion spilling 
onto the top of the pedestal between the ankles is usually treated in a 
series of concentric curved ribs. 

The Bodhisattva figures are sometimes seated in vajraparyahkasana, 
and often cross-legged with the legs unlocked, placed one over the other. 49 
The left hand usually holds an attribute at chest or knee level, while the 
right is either lowered in varadamudra to the knee, or is raised to chest 
level, the palm facing inwards. The torso is bare, sometimes slightly swol¬ 
len around the stomach, and the muscles are usually not delineated. A 
single necklace is normally worn, sometimes a yajnopavlta, and occasion¬ 
ally a scarf. The dhoti is striated throughout, and occasionally a zigzag 
pattern shows on the edge falling from the waistband on the proper left. 
A peculiar feature of many of these sculptures is the abrupt transition 
between the trunk of the body and the hips and often too at the thighs, 
as if the image was articulated like a doll. There is usually an elaborate 
coiffure with seated Tathagata, or a diadem, either single or triple-leaf, 
which is very often open-work. Two seated female figures of this period 
were recorded by von Schroeder, which he described as Tara. 50 They do 
not differ greatly from the Bodhisattva image type, though their stomach 
is more swollen. A straight line across their middle marks the lower edge 
of a short blouse. 

Four standing Bodhisattvas were recorded by von Schroeder. 51 Three 
depict a form of Avalokitesvara holding the stem of a lotus in the left hand 


48 Von Schroeder 1981, figs. 7A, 7B, 7E (the lower row of petals has been cut off), 7F, 8B, 
8C, 8D and 8G. 8E appears to be a later copy, possibly from Ladakh; and von Schroeder 
2001, figs. 2A, 2B, 2C and 2D. 

49 Ibid., figs. 6A-6C, 6E and 7 D. 

50 Ibid., figs. 6D and 7C. 

51 Ibid., figs. 9C-9E and 9H. 
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which blossoms at the shoulder, the right in abhayamudra, while one 
depicts Maitreya, who is identified by his waterpot. In each case the torso 
is bare, and there is a long pleated parldhdna falling to the ankles, of equal 
length on both legs, pleated or folded down the middle, but quite unlike 
anything from Kashmir. The ornamentation comprises a three-leaf trian¬ 
gular crown, a single beaded necklace and plain bangle. Two examples 
are recorded of a standing Tara, one of which is a fragmentary example 
in the British Museum (pi. 140). 52 Though crudely modelled, it appears to 
be the earlier of the two, and stands in a rigid frontal pose. Both figures 
wear a short tightly-fitting blouse, which curves over the abdomen leaving 
it bare, probably descended from the Sahri Bahlol tunic, a long paridkana 
that falls to the ankles, and a long narrow fluttering scarf falling to the 
knees. The ornamentation comprises a triple leaf diadem, a short neck¬ 
lace, a long necklace that joins just above the breasts to divide again in a 
loop below, armbands, bangles and girdle. 

A particular form of Padmapani, the so-called ‘pensive’ type, of which 
several examples are known, has been ascribed by different authorities to 
both Kashmir and Swat. 53 The treatment is fairly uniform with the deity 
seated in lalitasana on a tall oval base simulating a wickerwork stool that 
rests on a row of lotus petals. 54 The lowered left hand holds the stalk of 
a lotus that blossoms at the shoulder, while the right elbow leans on the 
middle of the thigh, the fingers pointing towards the inclined head. An 
animal skin is slung over the left shoulder. There is a seated Tathagata 
in the high coiffure. The lower garment is striated, and the outer fold is 
doubled into the centre from the proper left of the waistband, forming a 
series of concentric loops that falls over the edge of the pedestal. Though 
the wickerwork stool is not unknown in Kashmir sculpture—the Lakullsa, 
plate 116, is placed on such a pedestal—many examples of this form of 
Padmapani are known from Swat rock-cut sculpture. 


52 Ibid. figs. 9F and 9G, which the author dates 9th century and 650-750 respectively. 

53 Pal (1975) attributed this type to Kashmir, while von Schroeder (1981) considered 
that it was from Swat. Lerner (1975) appears to make a case for Swat, but qualifies this by 
noting that it could be from Kashmir. 

54 Cf. Pal 1975, pis. 45 and 46. Another type similarly seated, but on a lion throne and 
constricted lotus, is in the Potala collection, no. 712, illustrated by von Schroeder 2001, 
fig. 7a-c. 
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Plate 140 Brass alloy standing Tara—12.7cm high, seventh/eighth century. Brit¬ 
ish Museum No. 1939.1-19.1, Given by Lt-Col H.H.R. Deane. Reproduced courtesy 

of the British Museum. 
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Sculptures from Bolor of the Seventh Century 

A large corpus of inscribed Buddhist sculpture dating from the seventh 
and eighth centuries is now known which is dedicated by or in the reign 
of the Patola Sahis of Gilgit, as they are usually called. This dynasty is 
known from the Hatun inscription of 671, an inscription at Hodar, the 
colaphons of the Gilgit manuscripts, and the petroglyphs of the Upper 
Indus Valley with their related inscriptions. The Chinese sources distin¬ 
guish Little Bolor corresponding to the Gilgit valley from Great Bolor fur¬ 
ther east indicating modern Baltistan with Skardo as the probable capital. 
Skardu was fourteen days march from Srinagar via Deosai, about 25okms, 
or nineteen via Dras, while Gilgit was twenty-two, which were rela¬ 
tively short distances by the standards of that time. 55 From Xuanzang’s 
account of Great Bolor—he did not travel to Little Bolor—we know that 
there were a hundred monasteries and about one thousand monks, who 
he noted fastidiously showed little interest in learning, and displayed little 
moral rectitude. He is particularly scathing regarding the manners, dress 
and character of the inhabitants, but notes that the country is rich in gold, 
which is also noted in early Greek sources. It is this wealth together with 
the proceeds of international trade that must have made it possible to 
commission the sumptuous bronzes, despite the low level of cultural and 
spiritual development. Most of the examples, particularly those dated in 
the early eighth century, appear prima facie to be the work of Kashmir 
artists, but their inscriptions as well as certain stylistic features have led 
to them being classified as a sub-style of Kashmir or even an autonomous 
school by certain scholars. Several sculptures inscribed with the name of a 
Patola Sahi king can be dated in the seventh century, and it is instructive 
to closely examine their features to determine their sources of influence. 

One of these images is the large standing female deity Prajnaparamita 
(pi. 141), which has recently come to light. 56 It has two sets of Sanskrit 
inscriptions in proto -sarada, which have been read by von Hinuber 
(2007). The base of the pedestal has a dedication by the Patola Sahi queen 
ParamadevI Sri Maiigalahamsika, while the lowered left hand holds a palm 


55 See Drew 1875, appendix 4. The first journey could be done in as little as ten days, but 
the route was closed by snow for about six months from October or November. 

56 Sotheby's Indian and Southeast Asian Art, 1 April, 2005, lot number 50, 41cm high, 
dated 600-650, and identified as Prajnaparamita or Sarasvati. It was later exhibited in the 
New York, Asia Society exhibition, 2007, and illustrated in the catalogue as fig. 98, where 
it carried the same description. 
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Plate 141 Brass standing Prajnaparamita—41cm high, Bolor, 600-625, private 
collection. Photograph courtesy Sotheby’s Inc 2005. 
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leaf manuscript inscribed, “homage to the Prajnaparamita.” The deity 
stands in a slightly bent pose with the right hand raised in vitarkamudra. 
Slim and narrow-waisted, she wears a short, tightly fitting tunic curved 
around the stomach, which exposes only a narrow strip of flesh. The 
long skirt falls to the ankles and is flattened between the legs and at the 
sides, where it is detailed in narrow pleats that ripple downwards. A wavy 
pleated scarf falls to below the knees. The jewellery comprises two short 
necklaces and a longer one joined at the small breasts, which opens into 
a wide loop below, multiple bangles and serpentine armbands, one ear 
ornament in the form of a flower-head, the other of trumpet form with 
a leafy asoka flower behind the ear. The oval face is elongated, the large 
almond-shaped eyes are inlaid with silver, the thin lips in copper. The 
damaged diadem contains the fragmentary bust of a vidyadhara holding 
a garland. The pedestal consists of a constricted lotus pedestal set on a 
single step. The image shows little resemblance to sculptures from Kash¬ 
mir, and though earlier, it is close in style to the standing bronze of Tara 
from Swat, plate 140, particularly with regard to the upper and lower gar¬ 
ment and scarf, and the distinctive form of the looped longer necklace. 
The facial features and the constricted lotus pedestal pedestal are typical 
of Swat. Therefore it seems likely that the work was created by an artist 
from Swat, either commissioned there or made locally by an artist trained 
exclusively in that school. 

A dedication by the same queen Mangala is mentioned in another 
inscription read by von Hiniiber (2007) on a lion pedestal in the Rubin col¬ 
lection together with the name of her husband, the first Patola Sahi king 
Vajradityanandi, making it the earliest dated sculpture of this dynasty. 
The Buddha image is missing, but the pedestal design is completely in the 
style of Swat. Two lions face forward, their narrow tubular bodies twisted 
sideways, framing a tasselled hanging cover engraved with the inscription, 
a garland hanging from the top of the throne at either end. The throne is 
set on a constricted lotus of two opposed ranks of petals on a plinth of 
stylised rock. Both pedestal and Tara date from about 600-625. The Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum has recently acquired an image of the seated Buddha 
in varadamudra, which builds on this small group with Swat influence, 
the lion pedestal with a pentagonal cartouche panel engraved with a dedi¬ 
cation in the name of the same Queen Maiigalahamsika. 57 


57 MM no. 2011.19. 
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A Buddhist sculpture (pi. 142) dedicated by Varsa in the reign of the 
Patola Sahi king Navasurendra, known from the Hatun inscription, is not 
so straightforward as it combines Kashmir and Swat influences. 58 The 
Buddha is seated in vajraparyankasana, his hands in dharmacakramudra, 
wearing a robe in the open mode, the left holding a corner of the gar¬ 
ment, like those of the pleated robe group. However, here the pleats are 
closer to string folds, and fall asymmetrically. On the shoulders, around 
the stomach and around the knees there are large plain surface areas, 
atypical of Kashmir, but sometimes found on Swat sculptures. Indicative 
of Kashmirian influence is the triangular panel on the left shoulder with 
very tentatively patterned edges, but the form of the rounded folds of 
the edges of the robe on the left arm and ankles is unrecorded elsewhere 
since the folds on the legs uniquely run along their length rather than 
curving around them. The eyes are inlaid with silver and the lips with 
copper, but the narrow oval face differs from the standard Kashmir type 
in that the mouth is slightly curved, the lips rather thin, and it lacks a 
rounded chin. However, the hair is arranged in tiny globular curls and 
curves slightly into the centre like those of the Kashmir Classical style. 
The figure is seated on a constricted lotus with two opposed ranks of plain 
petals, which issues from a budding leafy lotus plant below flanked by 
two standing lions. The animals face forward, while the bodies are twisted 
sideways with disproportionately narrow tubular torsos, characteristic of 
this style, their tails curling back along their rump. The bushy curly mane 
piled above the head has no counterpart in Kashmir, where the pricked- 
up ears of the animals are always given prominence, but is common on 
bronzes usually attributed to Swat that incorporate a pair of lions on the 
pedestal. 59 The constricted lotus issues from a budding leafy stem grow¬ 
ing from two courses of stylised rocks, a lion peeping out of a cave in the 
midst of them. This type of rocky moulding is found on the pedestals of 
both Kashmir and Swat sculptures, and almost certainly entered Kashmir 
as a direct influence from Sarnath, where it is common on Buddhist relief 
scenes of the Gupta period. 60 The earliest recorded example in the region 
to incorporate the feature is on the pedestal jointly dedicated by King 
Vajradityanandi and his wife Queen Mangala just discussed, which may 
also be a direct influence from Sarnath. On both sides of the Varsa bronze 


58 Private collection, 29cm high. Navasurendra is known to have reigned until 703 AD. 

59 Cf. Schroeder, von U. 1981, nos. 11D, 11H, and 12F. 

60 See plate 113. 
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Plate 142 Bronze seated Buddha—29cm high, 645-654, Patola Sahi, Photograph 
courtesy Rossi & Rossi, London. 
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there are kneeling donor figures wearing Iranian belted tunics, of which 
one lacks its head and another is probably missing. Both intact donors 
have half-beards. On the lower step there remains only the first digit of a 
double digit date, year 2. The second digit is broken off and von Hiniiber 
(2004: 29) has therefore dated it between the possible years of 20-29, 
equivalent to 645-654, at the beginning of the reign of Navasurendra of 
the Hatun inscription, which would give this king an upper regnal period 
of 645-703, more than half a century. A date around the middle of the 
century for the bronze, if correct, would fit in closely with the predicted 
dates of the Kashmir corpus, and would mean that the sculptor was well 
informed of developments in Kashmir, though his training was primarily 
in the Swat tradition. 

Another bronze Buddha image discussed by von Hiniiber, dedicated 
by the lady Susuda according to the proto-saraafa inscription, appears to 
be the work of an artist from Swat. 61 Von Hiniiber notes that the use of 
the tripartite ya indicates a date in the middle of the seventh century. 
The treatment of the face and hair is almost identical to that of the Varsa 
bronze. The deity wears a robe in the closed mode, finely pleated asym¬ 
metrically forming a collar around the neck, with plain areas around the 
knees and the chest. His left hand is raised holding a corner of the gar¬ 
ment and the right is lowered in varadamudra. He is seated on a lion 
throne with ribbons at either side, the animals facing forward framing 
a tasselled hanging cover engraved with the dedication, set on a type C 
lotus of opposed ranks of petals, the plain plinth with diminutive monk 
and donatrix kneeling at either corner. 

Another sculpture discussed by von Hiniiber is a crowned Buddha in 
dharmacakramudra seated on an open-work pedestal similar to those 
discussed above with a central yaksa framed by a pair of lions facing for¬ 
ward. 62 According to his reading the donation was made by lady Surabhl 
together with the Sakyabhiksu Harisayasas in the year 54, equivalent to 
678/9. 63 The two diminutive donors kneel at either corner of the plinth, 
like others discussed, and such a placement is a prominent regional fea¬ 
ture of the Gilgit group of bronzes. The robe is in the open mode and 
pleated asymmetrically, a flap falling over the left knee. A narrow strip of 


61 Von Hiniiber 2004, fig. 34. 

62 Ibid., fig. 35. 

63 The term sakyabhiksu is found in inscriptions and colophons as a title of followers of 
the Mahayana and does not occur in inscriptions in which the names of non-Mahayanist 
schools are used, as demonstrated by Schopea 1979. 
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two flat folds is formed on the left shoulder, and there is no detailing of 
the edges. The deity has a beaded necklace, ear ornaments of flower-head 
form and a damaged diadem with ribbons falling to the shoulders. Rather 
than a plain surface, the cushion has a pearl rounded design enclosing 
flower-heads seen on several bronzes of the first quarter of the eighth 
century. The apparent date of the sculpture is at odds with the evidence 
so far presented, which should make it about thirty-five years later, or 
alternatively it should date from 778/9. 

A sculpture which bears resemblance to the Varsa image with a simi¬ 
lar inscribed pedestal, but lacking donor figures, is illustrated by Von 
Schroeder, who ascribes it to Bolor, while at the same time including it in 
his first section, Greater Gandhara, Swat Hindu Kush and Pamir. 64 This too 
combines features of both Swat and Kashmir, and is likely to be another 
product of the melange of styles found in Bolor at this time. The Buddha is 
again seated in vajraparyankdsana, his hands in dharmacakramudra, and 
the robe in the open mode, an end held in the left hand. The garment is 
pleated asymmetrically in a combination of ridged and ribbed pleats, and 
the edges of the triangular-shaped panel on the shoulder and the ends of 
the robe around the ankles are outlined in a rough pattern of alternating 
folds. A distinctive feature is a collection of pleats of the end of the robe 
forming a narrow fishtail flap on the left knee, seen on later forms of the 
Kashmir Buddha image, including that of plate 146, and on some of the 
Kashmir ivories, this being the earliest recorded use. The Buddha is again 
placed directly on a constricted lotus seat issuing from a budding leafy 
stem framed by a pair of lions, their protomes looking forward and bod¬ 
ies placed sideways, here seated rather than standing. The two courses of 
stylised rocks and plain step are of pyramidal form. If the year 37 is in the 
Laukika era, a date of 661/2 would again agree with the predicted dates of 
the seventh century Kashmir corpus. 

Thus we see that both regional styles acted as a stimulus in the seventh 
century, though that of Swat was predominant. The amalgam of styles 
represented in the treatment of most of these seated Buddha figures sug¬ 
gests that the artists were local since an artist trained in the sculptural 
tradition of Swat or Kashmir would have produced work more typical of 


64 Von Schroeder 2001, 9A-B, Potola Collection Lima lha kang no. 229. According 
to von Hiniiber’s reading of the inscription on the pedestal, it includes the name of an 
unknown king Sri Mangala, who may or may not have been a Patola Sahi, and was either 
dedicated in the thirty-seventh year of the king, or in year 37 of the Laukika era, equivalent 
to 661/662. 
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his own school. However, foreign artists must have been there working 
together with local artists, and one such sculptor from Swat was probably 
solely responsible for the standing female deity. The role of the patron 
in the selection of style, ornament and iconography too was obviously of 
great importance. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


BUDDHIST SCULPTURE OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY UP 
TILL THE END OF THE KARKOTA PERIOD 


By the eighth century the chronology and the parameters of the style 
become much clearer with two groups of dated or datable material and 
one dated object in its first half, viz. the sculptures inscribed with the 
names of the Patola Sahis and related bronzes, the Buddhist sculpture 
from Parihasapura, Lalitaditya’s court capital, and a Maradharsana relief 
sculpture in the National Museum, New Delhi. In addition, a seated bronze 
Buddha found in Fatehpur, in Kangra district, has features that place it in 
the same time-frame. 


Bronzes Inscribed with the Names of the Patola Sahis 
and Related Examples 

At least three inscribed images of the eighth century in western col¬ 
lections contain the names of the Patola Sahi dynasty. Amongst the 
inscribed bronzes collated by von Schroeder (2oor), strictly only two 
should be included, the two images of Maitreya discussed below, though 
he increased the number to four to include the image dated year 37 
discussed at the end of the last chapter, and a Buddha seated between 
stupas dated year 55, neither of which includes the name of a Patola Sahi 
patron. 1 He ascribes seven more to Bolor on stylistic grounds, but though 
he does not explain his method, his attributions appear to be accurate. 
By the first quarter of the eighth century, the predominant influence had 
shifted away from Swat to Kashmir. In the early part of the century up 
to approximately 7r5, the local ateliers were turning out work in a pro¬ 
vincial Kashmir style. However, around this time an exclusive atelier was 
established, which included master craftsmen brought from Kashmir pro¬ 
ducing grand works of art under royal patronage. This atelier may have 


1 The sculpture dated in the year 37, AD 661/2 was noted in the previous chapter. The 
example dated year 55 is dedicated by the Sakya (Mahayanist) monk Bhadradharma. The 
assigned date of AD 679/680 seems highly doubtful as the inspiration of the subject matter 
seems to be the Rockefeller bronze discussed below dated 714/15. 
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ceased production after the Tibetan invasion of 722, when tribute had to 
be paid and royal revenue was greatly reduced. In the second quarter of 
the eighth century both territories were caught up in the competing impe¬ 
rial designs of the Chinese and the Tibetans, the Chinese controlling Little 
Bolor, the Tibetans Great Bolor. The Tibetans occupied the latter from 722 
until dislodged by the Chinese in 753, and it must have been at that time 
that these bronzes were removed by the defeated forces to be preserved 
in Tibetan monasteries. 

The first three examples discussed are in a provincial Kashmir style, 
incorporating several local features. The earliest dated sculpture of the 
eighth century corpus is a large image of Maitreya (pi. 143), dedicated in 
the reign of King Jayamangalavikramadityanandideva, now in the Jokhang 
in Lhasa, published by von Schroeder. 2 The plain lower tier of the pyra¬ 
midal pedestal has an extensive proto -sarada inscription in Sanskrit that 
contains over thirty mostly royal names participating in the donation. 
These include the name of the king’s predecessor, Navasurendra, as a 
deceased donor, who expired in 703. The date was read as year 82 cor¬ 
responding to 706/7. The face of the deity has been cold gilded, but its 
features are clearly visible. There is a small urna, and the nose, mouth 
and rounded chin are rather too small for the large head, which gives it 
and the rest of the body a rather bloated appearance. The figure is seated 
in Lalitasana on a type B lotus set on a slightly flaring short cylindrical 
column engraved with lotus flower-head medallions. This type of pedestal 
must have been popular in Kashmir itself, for it survives up till at least the 
end of the tenth century. 3 The cylinder is set on the pyramidal pedestal, 
the top tier of stylised rock design with a pair of seated deer flanking the 
protome of a lion in the recessed area, a lotus footstool on the plain top. 
The right hand of the deity is in vitarkamudra and holds a mala, while 
the left is lowered to the knee, and originally held a kamandalu. The dhoti 
covers the legs to the mid-calf or ankle, and a portion is looped on the 
left thigh, the loose end passing under the folded left leg to fall over the 


2 See von Schroeder 2001, pi. 52A-F, Jokhang, inventory no. 870, 67cm high. Brass exten¬ 
sively inlaid with copper and silver. The identification of the figure as Maitreya appears to 
be correct based on the prominent stupa in the head-dress of the smaller version of the 
same deity dedicated by the same ruler. 

3 Cf. Pal 1973, pi. 43, a seated image of Maitreya ascribed ca. 1000; Pal 2007, fig. 101, 
a seated image of the Bodhisattva Sugatisamdarsana-Lokesvara in the musee Guimet 
ascribed the same date; Zwalf 1985, fig. 138, another six-armed form of Avalokitesvara in 
the British Museum also assigned the same date; and an image of the same deity in the SPS 
Museum, dedicated in the reign of Queen Didda, discussed in chapter 9. 
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Plate 143 Brass seated Maitreya—67cm high, dated 706/7, Patola Sahi, Jokhang, 
Lhasa, inv. no. 870. Photograph after von Schroeder 2001: pi. 52A. 
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edge of the lotus seat in a pleated fishtail flap, obscuring most of the pet¬ 
als. It is secured by a belt of cable pattern design with milled edges and 
a flower-head clasp. The cloth is richly patterned with bands of flower- 
heads, meandering leafy vine, reciprocal triangles with part flower-heads 
and heart shapes, a Sasanian motif. A double-stranded sacred thread falls 
halfway down the front of the garment below the belt, while a narrow 
garland of herringbone design falls level with the tips of the leaves of the 
lotus seat. Two of the ornaments are noteworthy. The neck ornament con¬ 
sists of a flat narrow torque with ribbed edges inset with a necklace of 
beads, and having a triangular beaded pendant. A similar neck ornament 
is found on almost all the bejewelled deities in the Gilgit style. The sec¬ 
ond feature is the armband, which consists of a lozenge-shaped medallion 
held by a plain band framed by a pair of open beaded bands with voluted 
terminals at either side. A version of this appears on the next two sculp¬ 
tures to be discussed. 4 Neither ornament appears to have been in use in 
Kashmir, but must have been in fashion with the Gilgit upper classes. The 
other ornaments consist of beaded anklets, heavy beaded bangles, ear- 
pendants formed of beaded lozenge design, and a small flower-head that 
decorates the top of each ear. The hair, which falls down the shoulders in 
long braids, is held in a beaded fillet, the leaves of the crown surviving as 
short stumps, with discrete ribbons falling at both sides. The hair below 
the fillet is centrally parted with a pair of opposed voluted curls, and there 
is no window effect. 

A smaller undated version of the same sculpture is in Tholing 
Monastery. 5 The inscription mentions the same king Jayamaiigalavikram- 
adityanandideva. It is probably the work of the same atelier, and must 
have been cast one or two years earlier in 704-705, since it is unlikely 
that the smaller image was made later than the larger, more prestigious 
image with its host of royal names. The facial features compare closely 
with those of the Jokhang Maitreya. The deity is also seated in lalitasana 
on a lotus disc with type B petals pointing downwards. Here the lotus 
petals are visible since the loose part of the dhoti falls shorter. The gar¬ 
ment has a different treatment and is now closely pleated throughout in 
rolling string folds. The artist has ineptly created a jarring effect by run¬ 
ning the pleats into each other around the bent right knee and probably 


4 It also appears on a seated Vairocana in the Potala, attributed to Gilgit by von 
Schroeder 2001, fig. 23E-F. 

5 Ibid.., fig. 11-4, Tholing monastery in western Tibet, approximately 35cm high. 
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the left (it is not clear from the photograph) instead of either aiming for 
greater accuracy or leaving a plain surface where the garment would be 
stretched tight across the knee. The ornaments compare closely with the 
larger example, including the neck ornament, though the distinctive arm- 
bands reproduce only the top part of the design of the other. Though the 
right hand is broken off, the crown is intact and has a very tall central 
triangular leaf with stupa and short side leaves. Below the fillet the hair is 
again divided centrally with a pair of opposing voluted curls in the middle 
simulating a window effect. The ribbons of the crown fall to the sides 
framing the long ringlets of hair. There are beaded ear ornaments and 
a tiny flower decorating the top of the ears. The cylinder of the pedes¬ 
tal is also decorated with flower-heads, while the rectangular stand has 
a terrace of undulating stylised rocks with two pairs of deer framing the 
protome of a lion in a cave. 

The third inscribed bronze is the seated Buddha formerly in the Pan- 
Asian collection (pi. 144), dedicated by king Nandivikramadityanandin, 
and dated in the year 90, 714/15 AD. 6 Here the Buddha is crowned and 
ornamented, a fairly common feature of the Buddhist art of Kashmir, 
and of north India in general in this period, especially Bihar. 7 The figure 
is seated in vajraparyankdsana, the left hand raised holding a book, the 
lowered right placed on the head of a mongoose disgorging pearls incor¬ 
porated in the head-dress of the diminutive standing king, in the act of 
blessing him. The robe is in the open mode, and is pleated asymmetri¬ 
cally in string folds, the edges of the triangular panel formed on the left 
shoulder, and the edges of the garment around the ankles and front of the 
cushion detailed with a meandering or alternating fold pattern, the lat¬ 
ter a new development. It has already been noted that an asymmetrically 
pleated robe is rarely depicted in Kashmirian art. Its popularity in Bolor is 
undoubtedly due to the earlier influence from Swat, where it is the norm. 
The same influence can be seen in the almost exclusive use of strings 
folds in the pleating of the Buddha’s robe. The ornaments consist of heavy 
bracelets with a cluster of three gemstones on the top side, armbands 
of similar design to those of the Jokhang Maitreya, a beaded necklace 
and beaded ear-rings of flower-head design. The tall prominent crown is 
formed of three leaves, each with a bold tripartite open-work design of 


6 Pal 1975, pi. 31 dated it eighth/ninth century. 

7 As Krishnan 1971 has shown, the bejewelled Buddha is not necessarily a sectarian 
feature, but is an attempt to proclaim the Buddha’s universal sovereignty. 
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Plate 144 Brass seated Buddha—29.9cm high, dated 714/5, Patola Sahi, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, no. 86.120. Arthur and Margaret Glasgow Fund. 
Photograph courtesy Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
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three upright elements with lozenge or oval shaped gemstones linked to 
one another by diagonal strings of beads. The beaded fillet is tied behind 
the ears, a tiny flower-head above each ear, with pleated billowing ribbons 
falling to the shoulders. The Buddha is placed on a thin plain cushion, 
which is supported by an open-work pedestal with a ribbon at each corner 
and two lions facing forward, each with a beaded necklace, their bodies 
twisted sideways and their tails intertwined. Below this is a rank of type B 
lotus leaves and a plain step where the inscription is engraved. The king 
stands to the right of the Buddha wearing a long tunic with cross-bands, 
plain bracelet, beaded necklace, a dagger suspended horizontally from his 
belt and knee-length flaring boots with beading. He carries a ring wreath 
in his lowered left hand. The head-dress has a similar beaded fillet to that 
of the Buddha with ribbons falling down at both sides. 

It is difficult to see the above sculpture and the two Maitreya sculptures 
as royal donations since the work is provincial in quality. Fortunately, Bolor 
was not destined to remain a backwater in the sculptural arts. Dated in 
the same year is a sumptuous bronze tableau of the transcendental Bud¬ 
dha (pi. 145) seated between stupas, in the Rockefeller collection of Asia 
Society, one of three works of outstanding quality and vivacity, undoubt¬ 
edly all produced by the same atelier. All three are designed to the same 
formula and have a distinctive pyramidal pedestal supporting the deity 
that incorporates a multi-tiered front section with one or more terraces 
of stylised rocks, and a step at both sides set half-way back and at half 
the height, upon which stands or sits a subordinate deity or donor. Each 
would have had a richly designed back-plate like the one discussed below, 
and would have been more sumptuous still. The bottom of the pedestal 
of the Rockefeller bronze is engraved with a joint dedication by the trea¬ 
surer Samkarasena and his wife the princess Devasri, whose name appears 
amongst the long royal list in the inscription on the pedestal of the Mai¬ 
treya discussed above. Here the Buddha sits aloft a lotus consisting of two 
opposing ranks of petals, the lowest rank formed of long languorous petals, 
occupying the central part of the composition, issuing from a stalk arising 
from the surface of an expanse of water flanked by a pair of Naga kings, 
shown from the hips upwards, on the top of the pedestal. Two branch 
stalks loop around the bodies of the Nagas enclosing them, and then turn 
upwards to blossom and support a stupa at either side, small budding or 
flowering tendrils meandering in lush proliferation, two forming a roun¬ 
del enclosing a pair of kamsa. The Buddha sits in vajraparyankasana, his 
hands in preaching pose, his serene facial features harmoniously propor¬ 
tioned. He wears a robe covering both shoulders pleated symmetrically 
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Plate 145 Brass seated Buddha between stupas —35cm high, dated 714/15, 
Patola Sahi, Asia Society New York: Mr. and Mrs. John D. collection, Asia Society 
no. 1979.44. Photograph courtesy of the Asia Society. 
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in string folds, over which is a tripartite mantle or camail, its triangular 
edges trimmed with small tassels, each flap with a lozenge medallion, a 
crescent on both shoulders supporting the sun and moon symbol. 8 Here 
unusually, the pleated string folds on the legs also cover the knees, but the 
pattern is more skilfully executed than that of the smaller Maitreya. The 
edges of the robe around the ankles are patterned with elaborate folds. 
The deity is ornamented with bracelets, flower-head ear pendants, a nar¬ 
row torque enclosing a beaded necklace, and a large three-leaf triangular 
crown linked by strings of pearls, which is tied behind the ears with tiny 
flower-heads above, the long ribbons billowing down his shoulders. There 
is a narrow garland of herringbone design, which falls beneath the legs 
to loop over the top rank of lotus petals. This type of long-petalled lotus, 
the petals more closely resembling the leaves of an artichoke, it should 
be noted, is very popular in Bolor. One of few surviving influences from 
Swat, it is rarely encountered in Kashmir, which favours the smaller pet¬ 
als of the subsidiary lotuses supporting the two stupas. The latter, as Pal 
(2003: 107) notes, probably represent the past and future Buddhas, and 
are unusual in each depicting a niche with a seated, meditating Buddha. 
The composition is set on a rectangular pedestal, engraved with swirling 
water pattern on the top, with a terrace of stylised rocks divided into five 
recesses by vajra -like columns containing symbols of the First Sermon in 
the deer park at Sarnath, the Wheel of the Law in the centre framed by 
two guardians and a pair of deer. On projecting steps at each side stand 
the two donors, the bearded treasurer on the Buddha’s right wearing Ira¬ 
nian clothes including a knife horizontally suspended from the belt and 
knee-length boots and a flat hat, the Princess Devasri on the opposite side 
proffering a censer, and dressed in a long patterned garment not unlike 
the Buddha’s robe. Below each principal donor is a subsidiary kneeling 
female donor. 

The second sumptuous bronze group from the same atelier, and the larg¬ 
est of the trio, now in the Pritzker collection, depicts an imposing crowned 
preaching Buddha with attendant Bodhisattvas and donors (pi. 146). 9 * ft is 
dated in the year 91, equating to AD 715/16, and dedicated by the minister 


8 The garment has a long ancestry, and appears as early as the Kusana period in the 
sculpture of both Mathura and Gandhara, and later on a seated Buddha on the west face 
of Stupa A 11 at Jaulian, dating from the fourth or early fifth century. Its Scythian origin and 
subsequent diffusion have been discussed by Harle, 1980. 

9 Pritzker collection, 36.8cm high, brass with silver and copper inlay, dated by inscrip¬ 

tion to AD 715. 
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Plate 146 Brass preaching Buddha and attendants 36.8cm high, dated 714, Patola 
Sahi, Pritzker collection. Photograph Hughes Dubois. 
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Gunodadhi jointly with Nandivikramadityadeva, the king, and his queen 
Samadevi, known too as Namovuddha, who figures in the Jokhang Mai- 
treya donation. Here the Buddha is seated in pralambapadasana, his 
hands in preaching mode. He too wears a robe closely pleated symmetri¬ 
cally in string folds on the torso, unpatterned on the thighs and knees, the 
legs below with incised looped creases, the edges of the garment falling 
from the arms outlined in tiny alternating folds. A garland of herringbone 
design falls almost to the ankles. A three-cornered cape with tasselled 
edges of similar design to the previous sculpture is worn over the shoul¬ 
ders, a narrow torque with triangular pendant and beaded necklace around 
the neck. The leaves of the crown are again linked by a string of pearls, 
the beaded fillet tied behind the ears with long billowing pleated ribbons 
floating down to the shoulders, a flower-head above each ear. The ear 
ornaments are of beaded lozenge design. The elaborate pedestal consists 
of a flat cushion richly patterned with pearl roundels 10 enclosing kinnaras 
with scrolled tails that rests on a low openwork throne with beaded edges, 
a pair of roaring lions at each corner, their front paws crossed, which is set 
on the disc of a type B lotus, the pyramidal lower section with a terrace 
of stylised rock with upright vajra -like columns at each corner, a pair of 
deer in the recesses. A low projecting step at the front has a pair of lotus 
footstools, where the Buddha’s feet are placed, and the Sarnath symbol 
framed by guardians. 

Standing in a slightly flexed pose on long petalled lotuses are diminutive 
figures of Maitreya on the proper right and Avalokitesvara on the proper 
left, the former holding a mala in the raised right hand, a kamandalu in the 
lowered left, and a stupa in his head-dress; the latter also holding a mala in 
the same hand, the left lowered holding the stem of a lotus blossoming at 
the shoulder, a seated Amitabha in his head-dress. The tying of their dhotis 
follows the convention for a standing figure other than a Buddha already 
established in the Pandrethan period, and is in mirror image: the mate¬ 
rial is looped on the left thigh of the Maitreya, a pleated flap on the right 
thigh, the arrangement reversed on the dhoti of the Avalokitesvara. Both 
figures are lavishly ornamented with bracelets and armbands, towering 
triple leaf crowns festooned with pearls and tied with billowing ribbons, 
narrow torques with beaded necklace and small pendant, flower-head and 


10 The cushion covering reproduces the design of a textile of post-Sasanian type, which 
was produced somewhere in Central Asia, its luxurious quality considered fitting for the 
Buddha’s seat. Cushions covered in such fabrics are reproduced on several high quality 
bronze Buddha images of this period. 
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annular ear ornaments, prominent sacred thread and herringbone pattern 
garland. The king, who proffers a censer, is attired identically to the king 
depicted on plate r43, and is also clean-shaven. The long-handled censer 
is of the same basic form as the Bickford/Digby censer discussed below 
as plate 222, now in the British Museum. Another long-handled censer, 
dated to an earlier period, similar to that held by the king, was published 
by von Hiniiber (20m: fig. r). The king wears an Iranian tunic that falls 
to the top of his splendid knee-length boots, cross-bands, a herringbone 
pattern garland, a knife suspended horizontally from his waist, a beaded 
necklace, a drop ear ornament and an amphora ear ornament, and a 
three-leaf crescent shaped crown with a rearing mongoose disgorging jew¬ 
els above. Behind the king is a figure of his wife kneeling piously with eyes 
upturned and hands in anjaLimudra. She wears necklaces, ear-rings and 
a three-leaf floral crown. On the opposite side is a kneeling figure of the 
minister, who is bearded. fTe wears a stylish turban, carefully observed, 
and an Iranian tunic, necklaces and a garland, and also has a knife hung 
horizontally from his belt. Tie gestures to the Buddha with his raised right 
hand, offering a jewel held between his thumb and index finger, while the 
left holds up a ring wreath. 

The third sculpture (pi. 147), although uninscribed, was undoubtedly 
produced in the same atelier as the other two as it corresponds closely to 
them typographically and stylistically. 11 It depicts the Buddha seated in 
vajrasana, his hands in dhyanamudra and bhumisparsamudra, calling on 
the earth goddess to witness his Enlightenment. 12 The image compares 
closely with the Buddha images of the second half of the seventh century 
discussed in the previous chapter. His gently smiling facial features are 
well proportioned, and his hair is arranged in five rows of tiny curls curv¬ 
ing slightly into the centre. He wears a robe in the open mode, densely 
pleated asymmetrically in string folds, the edges of the triangular panel on 
the left shoulder and the edges around the ankles outlined in alternating 
folds, and in meandering folds around his lowered left arm, a corner of 
the robe held in his hand, another end of the garment of fishtail pattern 
curved around his knee. 13 The edge of the undergarment on the chest and 
around the right ankle has a lush pattern of flower-heads and a running 


11 NSF no. F.72.48.2.S, 34.3cm high. 

12 Pal 2003: 104 thinks that this Enlightenment scene is set on Mount Meru thereby 
giving it cosmic force. 

13 This motif was already noted in the previous chapter on a sculpture attributed to 
Bolor. 
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Plate 147 Brass Maradharsana Buddha—33.7cm high, Patola Sahi, The Norton 
Simon Foundation, Pasadena, California F1972.48.2.S. Photograph courtesy of the 

Norton Simon Museum. 
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svastika pattern inlaid in copper and silver. 14 The pleats again run regu¬ 
larly around the knee, and this must be seen as another local preference. 
The image is placed on a flat cushion richly ornamented in a fabric of 
Sasanian design with five pearl roundels enclosing quatrefoil medallions 
in silver and copper on the front side, while on the reverse is a design 
of scrolling foliage and two animal heads. The Buddha is cast separately 
from the pedestal. 

The cushion is set on an overhanging rocky platform of an elaborate 
constricted pyramidal structure, a pair of peacocks and a pair of parrots 
perching along its length. It is connected by a narrow middle section 
to the terrace below creating an open space at both sides and a cave in 
between at the back of which is a seated couple, whose identity has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 15 The hands of the seated male appear to 
be in a fluting position, and the female appears to hold a jewel in her left 
hand. Five vajra -like columns create four recesses along the lower terrace, 
the central two occupied by a pair of kneeling deer, the outer two with 
a pair of lions, one scratching itself, the other licking its own genitalia. 
On projecting steps on both sides at the level of the lower platform is a 
pair of half-kneeling Bodhisattvas on a constricted lotus with long lower 
petals. Both gesture to the Buddha with one hand. The one on the proper 
right holds a ring wreath in the right hand while that on the left holds a 
mudra. Each has a prominent crown with strings of pearls, beaded ear 
ornaments, necklace with pendant, armbands, bracelets and a garland of 
herringbone design. A slot behind each Bodhisattva originally received the 
back-plate or prabha, now lost. Inside the lower platform on the proper 
right is a half-kneeling female carrying a vase, who wears a scarf covering 
her head-dress, a tasselled girdle and other rich ornaments, Opposite her 
is a half-kneeling male holding a musical instrument in his left hand and 
a plectrum in the right. He wears a short pleated dhoti and a narrow scarf 
tied at the neck. Though the female is a full figure, the couple correspond 
exactly to the couple depicted on a stone relief sculpture of Maradharsana, 
found in Kashmir and discussed below, who represent the earth goddess 
PrithivI and a male witness to the scene, a divine musician whose mythol¬ 
ogy must have developed locally in Kashmir. The same characters appear 
too on the prabha discussed immediately below. The reason that PrithivI 


14 The running svastika pattern is used on the Gupta period cladding to the Dhamekh 
Stupa at Sarnath, a possible source of the design. 

15 Pal 2003:104 describes them as a shepherd couple. 
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is shown as a full figure rather than a half-figure emerging from the earth 
is that the king and queen in this case are identified with the couple. 
Behind the earth goddess/queen is a kneeling monk holding a ring wreath 
and wearing a robe in the open mode, pleated asymmetrically, while on 
the opposite side behind the male is a kneeling bearded figure wearing a 
belted Iranian tunic and holding a long garland. The close resemblance 
of this sculpture with the other two dated sculptures suggests a similar 
date, ca. 715. Pal proposes a date ca. 700, though as can be seen from the 
example of the two Maitreya images dated between 704 and 706, and even 
the crowned Buddha dated 714, the royal workshops were producing work 
of far lesser quality at that time. 

As already noted, each of these three bronze sculptures would have 
originally had a horse-shoe shaped prabha. Two prabhas of the quality 
of these sculptures are known from private collections. 16 When it first 
appeared in the art market it was thought that one of them (pi. 148) might 
belong to the Norton Simon bronze group, though it turned out to be 
slightly too large. 17 The prabha is designed to fit around the seated Bud¬ 
dha image, providing a frame, the reserved inner area either open, so the 
back of the image can be seen from behind, or as in this case closed with a 
flat sheet onto which a design is engraved. Here the reserved area is finely 
engraved with a Maradharsana scene, the Buddha seated in vajrasana, 
his right hand in bhumisparsamudra on a flat, plain cushion set on a con¬ 
stricted seat of stylised rocks in the form of a vajra of hourglass design. 
The Buddha’s robe is in the open mode, and is finely pleated asymmetri¬ 
cally, the edges of the triangular panel on the shoulder outlined in a zig¬ 
zag pattern, a corner of the garment floating beyond the left knee. At the 
foot of the pedestal at either side is the same couple depicted witnessing 
the Buddha’s triumph, though here the earth goddess is a half-figure. The 
trilobed inner section is supported by a pair of elaborate columns each 
with a climbing figure, the capitals with a perching kinnara. The trilobed 
arch is outlined by a broad band of twenty-three flower-heads with a half- 
flower-head inside the top of the arch like the aureole of plate 136. In the 
spandrels there is a pair of aerial figures, probably vidyadharas, making 
offerings. These scenes are enclosed by a band of dense scrolling leafy 


16 Pal 2007, fig. 96, the prabha discussed in the main text; and Pal 2003, pi. 71, a large 
prabha illustrating scenes from the life of the Buddha in eleven vignettes, 50cm high, brass 
inlaid in copper and silver. 

17 Pal 2007, fig. 97 shows the two parts together, which illustrates how the ensemble 
would have looked. 
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Plate 148 Brass aureole with Maradharsana scene—37.7cm high, c. 715, Patola 

Sahi, private collection. 
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vine and an outer band of stylised flames resembling lightning bolts. At 
the top of the arch are the branches of the Bodhi tree, with a diminutive 
tree sprite looking downwards. This work too must date ca. 715. 

A recently published inscribed image of the crowned Buddha in the 
same style and of roughly the same date of 715 retains its original aureole. 18 
The figure is seated in vajraparyankasana on a type C lotus with two 
opposed ranks of plain petals, which rests on a single course of stylised 
rock, the plain plinth with inscription. The robe is in the closed mode, 
and is pleated symmetrically in string folds, a triangular collection of pat¬ 
terned folds formed on each shoulder, the left hand holding up the corner 
of the robe, the right hand lowered to the knee in varadamudra. There is 
a beaded necklace, ear ornaments in the form of flower-heads, and trian¬ 
gular three-leaf diadem tied with long ribbons at the sides. The open-work 
trilobed aureole is beaded on the inner edge and outlined by a band of 
flames resembling lightening bolts, identical to those of the prabha just 
discussed. 

A powerful bronze Buddha (pi. 149) seated in pralambapadasana can 
also be attributed to Bolor. 19 Like the Pritzker Buddha the figure is in 
dharmacakramudra and wears the same type of fringed tripartite mantle, 
here with a pattern of round or lozenge-shaped bosses. This sculpture is of 
great interest in its use of fire-gilding, not normally associated with metal 
images from Kashmir, which was applied selectively to the face, the neck 
and the diadem. 20 An additional point of interest is the unique use of lapis 
lazuli beads for the eyes, which are inset in silver. The robe is devoid of 
complex patterning, and is plain save for a pattern of symmetrical ribbed 
folds around the arms, and the sides of the torso and thighs and above 
the stomach. The edges of the garment falling to the ankles are formed 
of narrow hanging loops. It can be seen that the open triple-leaf diadem 
is similar to that of the seated Buddha, plate 144, but the design is more 
coherent given the enlarged scale. Pal (1975:118) astutely found it closer to 
Central Asia than Kashmir. It is formed of three open identical leaves of 
triangular outline, each with an upright column of geometrical and curvi¬ 
linear motifs contained by curved foliate motifs. A fourth leaf is set at the 


18 Von Hiniiber 2009, plate 1, height unknown. Private collection. The dedication in 
proto-s'arada includes the names of the Sakya (Mahayanist) monk Ratnaprabha together 
with [.Jinasimgha and Gikhirarecina, the latter two probably husband and wife. 

19 Collection Jules Speelman, London, 50.8cm high. 

20 Pal 2007, fig. 90, illustrates another image of almost identical design and scale, which 
is gilded throughout. 
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Plate 149 Bronze preaching Buddha—50cm high, c. 715, Patola Sahi, Jules Speel- 

man collection. 
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back of the head. The diadem is fastened at both sides, the ribbons falling 
to the shoulders in small tight waves. This example too must date from 
the high period c. 715. 

Finally, a further date is supplied by another Buddha bronze image 
(pi. 150), also seated on a flat, plain cushion set on a constricted ped¬ 
estal of stylised rocks in the form of a vajra of hourglass design similar 
to that of plate 148, his left hand in dhyanamudra, his right lowered in 
varadamudra . 21 The constricted central portion has a pair of nagas, whose 
long tails are wrapped around the middle and plaited at the front, their 
anthropomorphic bodies projecting diagonally at either side and their 
hands in anjatimudra. Both have a canopy of serpent heads. According to 
Fussman (1993:32) the form of the proto -sarada inscription is exactly that 
of the colophons of the Gilgit manuscripts and the inscriptions of Chilas. 
He read the donor’s name as Voyatyasa, and the date in the year g2, which 
he interpreted as equivalent to 616. Although a Gilgit provenance seems 
very likely, especially in regard to the placement of the donors, several 
features point to a date of 716. The Buddha’s robe is pleated symmetrically 
in shallow, ridged pleats, and both edges of the triangular panel on the left 
shoulder are detailed in tiny alternating folds, both fully evolved charac¬ 
teristics. It should be noted that this is the only recorded Gilgit bronze 
Buddha not to have a robe pleated with string folds. Another feature that 
suggests a later date is the form of the hair in tiny snailshell curls. Along 
the lower tier of the pedestal are five kneeling donors, characteristic of the 
Gilgit bronzes, of which only two are intact. Both wear Iranian tunics, and 
are similar to the donors depicted on the sculptures already examined. 
The larger figure, on the Buddha’s left, is bearded and holds an open gar¬ 
land, while the smaller figure in the middle of the platform holds a ring 
wreath. Von Schroeder illustrates a similar, smaller example with a pair of 
serpents entwined around the middle, but no donor figures. 22 

From this review of bronze sculpture produced in Bolor in the eighth 
century, it is clear that a wide repertoire of design developed there under 
the stimulus and within the framework of the metropolitan style of Kash¬ 
mir. Some of the jewellery and such features as the tall diadems, the her¬ 
ringbone pattern garland and the distinctive form of flame outline reflect 
local fashion and taste, but otherwise all the basic features of the Gilgit 
corpus were known in Kashmir as will be seen. The earlier influence of 


21 Private collection, 38cm high. 

22 Von Schroeder 2001, figs. 23C-D. 
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Plate 150 Brass seated Buddha on constricted pedestal with nagas —32cm high, 
dated 716, Patola Sahi, private collection. 
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Swat appears to have played an important role in the selection or rejec¬ 
tion of particular features such as the asymmetrically pleated robe and 
its patterning with ribbed folds, and the constricted lotus pedestal with 
lower rank of long petals. Undoubtedly, equally sumptuous bronzes were 
being produced in Kashmir itself, many of much larger scale. The produc¬ 
tion of these high quality sculptures in Bolor evidently ceased following 
the Tibetan invasion of 722 with loss of patronage, though lesser ateliers 
must have remained in production. One such atelier must have been 
responsible for the bronze Buddha image dedicated by another Sakya 
(Mahayanist) monk, Acintamitra, which is dated year 99, equivalent to 
723/4. 23 The work is a stylised rendering of a dharmacakramudra Buddha 
seated on an open-work throne with seated yaksa and a pair of lions. The 
hair treatment is heavily stylised, and the usrusa is in the form of a plain 
rounded cap. It appears that no notable sculpture survives from the period 
of Tibetan rule in the second quarter of the eighth century, and following 
their defeat by the Chinese in 753, the Tibetans withdrew from the area 
taking away with them many of the metal sculptures, which were subse¬ 
quently donated to Tibetan monasteries, a very fortunate occurrence for 
the history of Kashmirian sculpture. 


The Classical Style: Buddhist Sculpture of the Eighth Century from 
Parihasapura and Elsewhere in the Valley through 
the Karkota Period 

The high level of attainment in the arts of Kashmir of the seventh and 
early eighth century was sustained during the reign of the kingdom’s 
most illustrious and wealthiest king Lalitaditya-Muktaplda (724-61), who 
acceded at the end of the first quarter of the eighth century, though little 
remains that can be positively attributed to his time. During his reign 
of thirty-six years, he pursued a course of continuous conquest, making 
Kashmir a major power in the subcontinent. Much of the accumulated 
wealth of plunder and tribute which flowed into Kashmir was channelled 
into the construction of religious establishments at locations throughout 
the Valley, as the Rajataranginl records, 24 more than in the reign of any 
other monarch in Kashmir. Amongst the most important were the vast 
complex of buildings erected by the king and his minister Caiikuna at the 


23 Von Hinuber 2007, plate 4. 

24 Rt. iv. 195-216. 
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newly founded court capital of Parihasapura which, as Stein proved con¬ 
clusively, may be identified with the modern Paraspor, twenty kilometres 
below Srinagar. 25 The large karewa on which the town of Parihasapura 
was constructed originally overlooked the confluence of the Sindhu and 
Vitasta. At an average altitude of thirty metres, and connected to the 
system of waterways in the Valley, it was well placed strategically. Stein 
noted six extensive mounds, A, B and C marked on his map (appended to 
note F of his translation of the Rajatarangini) in the north of the karewa, 
D and E in the south-west, and F in the south-east. Amongst these he pre¬ 
sumed were the four Vaisnava temples of Parihasakesava, Muktakesava, 
Mahavaraha and Govardhanadhara, and the Buddhist Rajavihara, noted by 
Kalhana to have been built by Lalitaditya. Stein was only able to positively 
identify the temple of Govardhanadhara (mound F), and the Rajavihara 
(mound B). Kalhana (Rt. 194-211) informs us that these monuments were 
richly endowed by the king and his court with countless images in bronze 
and precious metals and materials including a colossal copper Buddha, 
which was later spared destruction by King I larsa in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. The splendour did not last long since the town was abandoned as 
court capital after Lalitaditya’s reign, and lost much of its importance in 
the ninth century, for the karewa became isolated when the course of 
the Vitasta was altered by Avantivarman’s engineer Suyya, and the conflu¬ 
ence of the rivers was shifted further north. We know too from Kalhana 
that the buildings were heavily plundered for their masonry later in the 
ninth century by Sarhkaravarman during the construction of his capital 
at nearby Patan. 

ft was left to the archaeologist Daya Ram Sahni to identify Stein’s mound 
A, the only one still to contain sculpture, as Caiikuna’s Stupa, though he 
too was unable to distinguish the remaining monuments. 26 During his 
excavations at the stupa he found several stones engraved with the word 
chamku, which he took to refer to Lalitaditya’s minister Caiikuna. Little is 
left of the original structure, save the relatively well-preserved basement 
consisting of a double platform formerly providing two circumnambula- 
tory passages around the drum of the building. The structure is square in 
plan, measuring almost 3g metres on each face. Two principal classes of 
relief sculpture were excavated from the site: standing and seated Bud¬ 
dha images, and a heavily abraded bust of Padmapani, which originally 


25 Rt. note F. 

26 Sahni, 1918, p. 59. 
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occupied niches around the drum of the stupa, and standing and seated 
yaksa figures from the heads of the eight sets of staircases as well as several 
large fragmentary reliefs of makaras confronted by warriors, which deco¬ 
rated the outer flanks of the lower staircases. A detailed analysis of the 
many high relief and architectural sculptures that were recovered by Sahni 
(1918: 58-61) reveals that the style had maintained its earlier momentum, 
and there is little to distinguish it from that of the previous half-century. 

The standing Buddha figures found at the site closely resemble their 
earlier counterparts in metal, and both are crowned and bejewelled. 
Sahni, who wrote the catalogue to the archaeological museum at Sarnath, 
noted how closely their modelling resembled that of the standing Gupta 
Buddha figures of that school. Of the three surviving standing images, two 
are in good condition, and have similar features, apart from the treatment 
of the upper part of their garments. The third image is very abraded. 27 
The more complete example (pi. 151a) stands with a slight flexion of the 
body, and wears a tightly-clinging robe in the closed mode covering both 
shoulders, a portion of it held in the lowered left hand, the right hand in 
abhayamudra . 28 The abraded garment falls straight to the ankles, but it 
cannot be seen how its edges were patterned. It is pleated symmetrically 
in incised lines on the torso and upper arms, and the legs are again plain. 
The robe covering the shoulders has the now standard treatment, and 
both triangular panels formed either side contain a radiating pattern of 
pleats, the edges of those on the left shoulder (pi. 151b) detailed in an 
alternating design of multiple folds, executed to a precise formula, less 
rounded and more angular than the Buddha images of the seventh cen¬ 
tury. A short necklace with a central rosette medallion falls just above 
the neckline of the robe. The eyes are cast downwards, a faint smile light¬ 
ing up the deeply absorbed features, and the chin is rounded. There is 
a prominent urna. The hair-line below the beaded fillet of the diadem, 
formed of small snail-shell curls, curves into the centre of the brow. The 
ear ornaments are of flower-head form, and a rosette appears behind each 
ear, like the Dharmendrasresthin bronze in Lhasa. Rather than the trian¬ 
gular foliate leaves of the Pandrethan period and the beaded triangular 
leaves of the Gilgit bronzes, the diadem is now formed of three crescents 
each enclosing a large flower-head, which becomes the most common 
form of crown in Kashmir, regardless of whether the deity is Brahmanical 


27 SPSM no. 1865, 83cm high. 

28 SPSM no. 1897,1.30m high. 
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Plate 151a Grey limestone standing crowned Buddha—1.3m high, second quar¬ 
ter eighth century, Cankuna’s Stupa, Parihasapura, SPS no. 1897. 
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Plate 151b Robe detail. 
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or Buddhist. It is tied with ribbons that float outwards in a flamboyant 
double loop, closely resembling the ribbons of the Gilgit crowns. Exclud¬ 
ing the ornaments, the form of the Buddha still closely resembles that of 
the inscribed Durlabha bronze standing Buddha, earlier by a half century 
or more, though the eyes are more downcast and more slitted. 

The second standing Buddha from the site (pi. 152), which is broken off 
at the knees, has the same pose and hand gesture. 29 The treatment of the 
head, facial features and diadem is almost identical to that of the previous 
example. The robe is again pleated symmetrically, in this case with string 
folds, and plain from the waist downwards. Covering the shoulders is the 
now familiar tripartite mantle or camaiL, but here it falls further down 
the body than those depicted in the Gilgit bronzes, its central triangular¬ 
shaped flap reaching to just above the waist, the two side flaps extending 
down the upper arms. Its tasselled hem has a narrow pearl border, and 
the central panel is decorated with a small beaded lozenge medallion and 
a small rosette medallion, above which hangs the well-preserved beaded 
necklace. A pair of crescents projects from the shoulders, which contained 
the solar and lunar symbols, now abraded. 

The uncrowned Buddha (pi. 153) seated in dhyanasana within a niche 
below a multiple trilobed arch is carved in deep relief from three masonry 
blocks. 30 The well-preserved head in the top section, which probably 
belongs to another identical sculpture, has similar facial features to the 
standing figures, including the downcast eyes, and the heavily distended 
earlobes. The hair is arranged in five tiers of small snail-shell curls, the 
lower row curving into the centre of the brow, below an usnlsa formed 
of four, and is unusually tall. The abraded condition makes it impossible 
to know whether the robe was worn in the closed or open mode, or even 
whether it was pleated at all. The figure sits directly on a constricted dou¬ 
ble row of type C lotus petals, similar to that of the Ratnacittin bronze. A 
further fragmentary example, carved from a single block, comprises the 
top part of a Buddha image beneath a trilobed arch, and the upper section 
of a flanking pilaster and capital. Here too the Buddha has a high coiffure. 31 
Another complete example (pi. r54) is in situ, one of several such sculp¬ 
tures, now laid out along one of the outer walls of the monument. It too 
is seated in dhyanasana on a constricted double row of lotus petals, and is 


29 SPSM no. 1896, 90cm high. 

30 SPSM no. 1898,1.15m high. 

31 SPSM no. 5053, 50 x 98cm. 
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Plate 152 Grey limestone standing crowned Buddha—90cm high, second quar¬ 
ter eighth century, Carikuna’s Stupa, Parihasapura, SPS no. 1896. 
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Plate 153 Grey limestone relief with seated Buddha—1.15m high, second quarter 
eighth century, Carikuna’s Stupa, Parihasapura, SPS no. 1898. 
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Plate 154 Grey limestone relief with seated Buddha—approximately 1.0m high, 
second quarter eighth century, in situ, Cahkuna’s Stupa, Parihasapura. 
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of comparable scale to the two examples in the museum. It is carved from 
five blocks, the head and one side of the body heavily abraded, and again 
it is uncertain whether everything belongs together. The robe is worn in 
the closed mode, and on the better preserved half of the torso has a close 
pattern of ribbed pleats which falls symmetrically, like those of the two 
standing Buddha images. Tight parallel pleats can be seen on the corre¬ 
sponding arm. 

The form of the two standing yaksas excavated from the stupa is unpar¬ 
alleled elsewhere in the sub-Continent. According to Sahni’s report, a pair 
of such figures occupied the head of each flank wall of one of the four 
stairways leading to the second ambulatory level. The stance and mode 
of dress have developed directly from the Pandrethan male type, and 
represent the standard for all standing male deities other than that of 
the Buddha in this and subsequent styles. The more complete example 
(pi. rss) stands in a pronounced pose, the weight placed on the left foot 
which points forward, while the right points to the side. 32 Both arms are 
raised level with the head, their hands supporting the lintel above, which 
is decorated with rosettes in square compartments. The tying of the dhoti 
closely follows the earlier Pandrethan model, and is almost identical to 
that of the standing Bodhisattva Maitreya depicted to the right of the Bud¬ 
dha on the Pritzker bronze. The outer edge of the garment is doubled back 
into the middle of the waistline from the side creating a series of loops on 
the left thigh and a radiating cluster of folds on the right thigh, the loose 
open end allowed to drop between the ankles, its outer edge detailed in 
hanging folds, which closely resemble those on the shoulder of the stand¬ 
ing Buddha. The narrow belt is of herringbone design and has a single 
flower-head clasp. A short dagger with wide quillons is attached to it on 
the right hip. Two prominent features of ornament of these two classes 
oiyaksa, which are well established in the metropolitan style of Kashmir, 
do not seem to have been popular in Bolor. One of these is the long scarf 
wound around the upper arms and looped behind the back to fall from 
behind the arms to the ankles. The second feature is the combination 
of two beaded necklaces, a short one, and a longer one, which falls two- 
thirds of the way down the torso. Here both ornaments are very abraded. 
A long imbricated leaf-pattern garland, which is more popular in Kashmir 
than the garland of herring-bone design used almost exclusively in Bolor, 
falls from the shoulders down the sides of the body to cross the legs near 


32 SPSM no. 1895,1.12m high. 
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Plate 155 Grey limestone standing yaksa —1.12m high, second quarter eighth 
century, Carikuna’s Stupa, Parihasapura, SPSM no. 1895. 
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the ankles, the uppermost part placed on top of the head as a cushion, 
below which the finely ribbed crinkly hair bulges out. The face is heavily 
abraded, though a rosette is visible above each ear, common to all the 
standing and seated yaksas from the monument. The distended earlobes 
and their pendant ornaments fall to the shoulders. 

The other standing yaksa (pi. 156), which is damaged, is slightly larger. 33 
It too stands in a flexed pose, but here the weight is placed on the right 
leg. Almost certainly the poses were reversed on each of the pairs of fig¬ 
ures, a feature of the flanking Bodhisattvas in the Pritzker bronze and 
the Buddhist triads discussed below. The abdominal muscles are clearly 
defined, unlike those of the previous example, an increasing trend revived 
after centuries. 34 The details of the dhoti are mostly lost on this example, 
apart from the pattern of loops on the left thigh. A hilt is all that remains 
of a dagger on the right hip. The garland is of plain cylindrical form, and 
falls higher up the legs than on the other example, the uppermost part 
again forming a cushion for the head. There is a short single necklace with 
a pendant in the form of a face, which may also be a planetary symbol. 
The face retains some of its features, amongst which the small rounded 
chin is prominent. A similar yaksa to this pair was found in 2012 at Soni- 
bagh in Badgam district together with five fragmentary sculptures of the 
Buddha, one of which is referred to in chapter 6. 35 Another similar yaksa 
survives from an unknown monument in Srinagar, but its present where¬ 
abouts is unknown. 36 

The seated yaksas are instantly recognisable from their prototype 
depicted on the open-work pedestals of the seated bronze Buddha images 
discussed in the last chapter, of which that of the Mucalinda Buddha is 
probably the earliest. Five of the original eight seated figures survive, still 
in situ, all approximately one metre high. They were originally placed in 
pairs at the head of the flanking walls of each of the four lower staircases, 
where several still occupy their original position. Each is seated with the 
legs loosely crossed within a square niche framed by plain pilasters with 


33 SPSM no. 1867,1.44m high. 

34 As noted in chapter 4, the depiction of the abdominal muscles was known in the 
North-West from representations of Oesho on Kusana and Kusano-Sasanian coinage 
inspired by Hellenistic portrayals of Heracles. 

35 SPSM no. 5850. 

36 This is registered in the JKSAS archives as in the custody of Sri Soan Nath, pujari of 
the Dewan temple at Fateh Kadal. The archival photograph is out of focus and fine com¬ 
parisons are not possible, but the figure is of the same type as those from Parihasapura 
with the same arrangement of its two neck ornaments as plate 153. 
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Plate 156 Grey limestone standingyafea—1.44m high, second quarter eighth cen¬ 
tury, Carikuna’s Stupa, Parihasapura, SPSM no. 1867. Photograph courtesy ASIPAL. 
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triple convex mouldings and stepped and convex capitals. Their raised 
hands effortlessly support the beam above. They are all damaged or 
abraded in some form, but seen together provide a complete picture of 
their original state. Their bodies too are very muscular. 

These anatomical features can be clearly seen on one of the examples 
(pi. 157). 37 Its arms are raised level with the head, the hands supporting 
the lintel above, in a similar position to those of the standing yaksas, an 
imbricated leaf pattern wreath placed on top of the head to act as a cush¬ 
ion. Below this, the hair is centrally parted and combed to the sides in 
close parallel rows of narrow, crinkly ribs, a portion knotted in a double 
loop at the front. Rosettes appear behind the ears, whose elongated ear¬ 
lobes are ornamented with ear-clips as well as flower-head pendants that 
reach down to the shoulders. The face is somewhat abraded. Again there 
is a combination of necklaces, a short beaded one with a circular pendant, 
probably of the same form as that of plate 156, and another longer one, 
which falls just above the navel. The manner in which the scarf is wound 
around the arms and body is clearer on these seated figures than on the 
standing yaksas, where the ends are partly concealed by the vanamala. 
Long boots extend almost to the knees, of which the details are best seen 
on another seatedya/rsa (pi. 158) in situ at the stupa site. 38 They are beaded 
along their length and intersect with a cross-strap at the ankles, and bear 
close resemblance to those of the fragmentary Kubera accompanied by 
a lion from Pandrethan, plate 105, though they are quite different from 
those worn by the donor king in the two Gilgit bronzes. Many of the other 
details are lost, but part of the wreath of imbricated leaf pattern, and the 
beam ornamented with a pattern of concentric squares survive intact. 

Moving on to individual sculptures found in or near Kashmir, a sculp¬ 
ture of great significance is the small inscribed grey chlorite relief carving 
of a Buddha Maradharsana scene (pi. 159), now in the National Museum, 
New Delhi, which remains a unique example of an early inscribed and 
dated stone sculpture from Kashmir. 39 It provides further evidence of the 
influence of Sarnath, and at the same time demonstrates that the style of 
the Gilgit bronzes should not be seen as independent, but rather that it 
reflected the style already established in Kashmir itself. The plaque was 


37 ASIPAL Kash. no. 1022/91. 

38 ASIPAL Kash. no. 1023/91. 

39 NMND no. 82.4a, 32.5 x 22cm. 
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Plate 157 Grey limestone seated yaksa —approximately 1.0m high, second quar¬ 
ter eighth century, in situ Carikuna’s Stupa, Parihasapura. Photograph courtesy 

ASIPAL. 
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Plate 158 Grey limestone seated yaksa —approximately 1.0m high, second quar¬ 
ter eighth century, in situ Cahkuna’s Stupa, Parihasapura. Photograph courtesy 


ASIPAL. 


first published by Paul in 1985. 40 According to his reading of the six-line 
proto -sarada inscription on the pedestal, it was dedicated by the layman 
Sukhavarman, in the year 15 of the cyclical Laukika era equivalent to 639 
AD. Fussman (1992: 35), while agreeing with most of Paul’s reading of the 
inscription, read the date in the year 5, and placed it in the same cen¬ 
tury equivalent to 629 AD. Although he could not find any secure palaeo- 
graphic criteria for dating the sculpture, he nevertheless claimed that “les 
criteres stylistiques sont decisifs” (ibid.: 37). Paul (1985:163), on the other 
hand, found Gupta influence from Sarnath and Ahichchhatra to support 
his claim. According to the chronological framework set out in the pre¬ 
vious chapter, both dates are too early, and various stylistic aspects of 


40 At the time Paul saw it, this sculpture and the Visnu from Uri, plate 64, were in the 
private collection of an Indian army officer. Paul recorded that it was found near Akhnur. 
However, the former owner informed me that it had been retrieved from a well in the vil¬ 
lage of Menda, near Punch, in the Pir Panjal. Fussman (1992: 34) merely noted that it was 
purchased by the museum from a local art dealer. 
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Plate 159 Grey chlorite Maradharsana plaque—32cm high, 729 or 739, Menda 
village, near Punch, NMND no. 82.4a. Reproduced courtesy National Museum. 
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the relief suggest a closer rapport with the Patola Sahi and Parihasapura 
sculptures just discussed than those of the seventh century. A date of 
729 or 739 would make it near contemporaneous with the Parihasapura 
sculptures. 

The Buddha in the relief is seated in vajrasana with his feet exposed, 
his left hand in dhyanamudra, and the right in bhumisparsamudra, call¬ 
ing on the earth goddess to witness his triumph, ffe is placed on a low 
cushion that rests on a constricted pedestal of stylised rocks in the form 
of a vajra, of which the top part and most of the cushion is broken off. 
The central part closely resembles the vajra- like columns that divide the 
lower terrace into recesses on the pedestals of the Rockefeller and Norton 
Simon bronzes, plates 145 and 147. The course of rocks and plain panel 
for the inscription below follow the same formula. The robe of the Bud¬ 
dha covers the left shoulder and falls down the body in a series of finely 
executed, ridged symmetrical folds, with similar folds covering the left 
arm as far as the wrist. A triangular-shaped collection of pleats is formed 
on the shoulder, both edges detailed in the familiar alternating pattern. As 
was the case with the Parihasapura standing Buddha, plate 151b, it is exe¬ 
cuted to a precise formula, and is more angular than the seventh century 
examples. Similar folds also outline the edge of the robe wrapped around 
the ankles, beneath which the multiple looped end of the undergarment 
shows, and the treatment is very schematic, similar to that of the Bolor 
crowned Buddha, plate 144. The face closely resembles those of the Bud¬ 
dha figures from Parihasapura with its narrow slitted eyes, but otherwise 
there is little to distinguish it from examples in the fully evolved style of 
the previous century. 

The Buddha is flanked on the proper left by the remaining lower part of 
one of Mara’s daughters, who wears a tasselled girdle around her hips. At 
the opposite side in a corresponding position is Mara, who holds a floral 
bow and arrow in his two hands, denoting his association with Kamadeva, 
which is further emphasised by the makaradhvaja supported on a column 
behind him (Paul 1986: fig. 80b). Only part of his lower garment can be 
seen, which is tied with a beaded belt, so no meaningful comparisons can 
be made with the dhoti. However, an examination of the ornamentation 
of his upper body shows close resemblance to the yaksas from Cankuna’s 
stupa. This is particularly striking in the combination of a short double- 
beaded necklace, and the imbricated leaf-pattern garland that falls to just 
above his navel. They are of similar length and fall to the two neck orna¬ 
ments of the first standing yaksa, plate 155 and to the two seated yaksas, 
plates 157 and 158. Further similarities are found in the mode of wear- 
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ing the scarf, and the distended earlobe and ear ornament of the right 
ear that falls far down the chest; the left ear has a large annular beaded 
ornament. 41 The hair is arranged in irregular rows of corkscrew curls, a 
Gupta feature introduced in the previous century as already noted. Above 
Mara is a leonine-headed demon. The constricted part of the pedestal is 
framed on the outside by a pair of demons holding long handled weapons 
with a ferocious face or udaramukha on their bellies, and on the inside 
by a half-figure of Prthivi emerging from the earth holding a pot and a 
kneeling male holding a musical instrument. The treatment of the couple 
corresponds closely to that of the couple depicted on the Norton Simon 
bronze, although Prithivi is a full figure there, and to a lesser extent the 
couple engraved on the aureole, who are more animated. 

As already noted the composition is based on a Sarnath original, prob¬ 
ably not a contemporary model, but a prestigious sculpture brought to 
Kashmir at some stage in the sixth or early seventh century. The scene of 
the Buddha’s enlightenment comprises three principal stages: the temp¬ 
tation by Mara’s daughters, the attack by Mara’s horde, and Prthivi being 
called to witness the Buddha’s final triumph. In Gandhara art, they are 
usually depicted individually, though occasionally two of the scenes are 
combined. 42 ft is only in the Gupta and post-Gupta art of Sarnath where 
the three scenes are condensed together as one, and it is thus depicted 
on several narrative reliefs, 43 and on a relief sculpture, now in the British 
Museum (pi. 160), dating from the sixth or seventh century, a version of 
which must have inspired the sculptor of the Sukhavarman relief. 44 How¬ 
ever, as we have seen often before, it is instructive how a subject was 
transformed by Kashmirian genius, and a rather wooden iconic model 
was turned into something full of life and energy. In Sarnath versions of 
the scene, a nimbate Buddha is seated in bhumisparsamudra below the 
Bodhi tree, either on a thin plinth with recessed area below or on a course 
of stylised rocks. He is flanked by Mara on his right, either as a single 
standing passive figure holding a bow, or accompanied by an attendant 
holding a makaradhvaja, while on his left side either one or two of his 


41 The same asymmetrical ear ornaments are to be seen on depictions of Kamadeva 
discussed below. 

42 Cf. LI, pi. 62. Mara and his daughter occupy one side of the empty throne, beneath 
the pedestal of which is the bust of Prithivi, the Buddha is seen standing on the opposite 
side. 

43 Williams 1975, pis. 1-5, 9 and 10. 

44 BM no. OA 1880-11, 51cm high, dated 6th/yth century by Zwalf 1985, p. 99. 
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Plate 160 Buff sandstone Maradharsana stela—51cm high, seventh century, 
Sarnath, BM no. OA 1880-11. Transferred from the Indian Museum. Reproduced 
courtesy of the British Museum. 
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daughters stand in an equally passive pose. Mara’s horde appears at either 
side overhead singly or in a group, in most cases comprising a pair of 
demons similar to those in the Kashmir relief, some of which have an 
udaramukha carved on their fat belly. Below the plinth is a kneeling full 
figure or half figure of the earth goddess holding a vase on the Buddha’s 
right while in the centre is a distraught striding female figure with arms 
held wide. 45 It is noteworthy that the rocky plinth of plate 160 is sup¬ 
ported at either end by a squatting yaksa, the one on the right broken off, 
but its raised hand still visible. 

In the Kashmir version of the scene, the Buddha is smaller in proportion 
to the other figures, and the pedestal much more prominent, the rocky 
seat becoming a throne in the form of a vajra covered with a cushion. The 
flanking figures of Mara and his daughter are retained, but the demons 
depicted overhead move to the bottom and frame the base of the pedes¬ 
tal, obscuring their legs. The earth goddess retains her position below the 
Buddha’s right, while the kneeling male holding a musical instrument is 
unknown in Sarnath, and is a Kashmirian invention connected to a local 
legend as already noted. Since the top of the relief is broken off, it is not 
possible to know whether the Buddha’s head was nimbate and whether 
the Bodhi tree was depicted. However, it can be safely presumed that the 
leonine-headed demon was one of a group of further demons depicted at 
both sides above. 

The brass Buddha seated on an open-work pedestal (pi. 161), formerly 
in the Lahore Museum, but now missing, was found at Fatehpur in the 
Kangra district, and must date from the first quarter of the eighth century 46 
It is a more elaborate version of the LACMA bronze, plate 137, and though 
very worn by ritual ablution, it can be seen to be of the highest quality 
with elegant modelling and extensive silver and copper inlay. The figure is 
seated in vajraparyankasana with hands in dharmacakramudra. The robe, 
which is in the open mode, is pleated symmetrically in string folds, very 
widely spaced compared with those of the LACMA bronze. The narrow 


45 Leoshko 1988, p. 32 quoting from Xuanzang has demonstrated that in some Gupta 
versions of the scene the distraught female is a second earth goddess who ran to the Bud¬ 
dha to warn him of Mara’s attack. 

46 Vogel 1904, pi. 35. There is a two-line inscription in proto -sarada recording its dedi¬ 
cation by the Buddhist monk Dharmapriya. Two other Kashmir seated Buddha figures 
in dharmacakramudra with pleated robe on an open-work pedestal of similar design are 
recorded. One is the sculpture presented to Qianlong in 1745 by the seventh Dalai Lama, 
illustrated (in reverse) Weldon 2000, fig. 3. The other is preserved in Hemis monastery in 
Ladakh, illustrated in von Schroeder 1981, fig. 15A. 
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Plate 161 Brass seated Buddha—30cm high, c. 725. Missing from the Lahore 
Museum, found Fatehpur, Kangra district. Photograph after Pal 1989: pi. 1. 
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hem of an undergarment inlaid in silver and copper with a pattern of 
rosettes alternating with bars shows on the chest along the edge of the 
robe similar to that of the Norton Simon Buddha, plate 148. The pattern¬ 
ing of the garment on the shoulder and around the ankles is completely 
worn away, as are the facial details and the hair, indicating that the image 
was in worship for hundreds of years. The figure is shown as seated on a 
flat cushion covered in a rich fabric with five pearl border roundels inlaid 
in silver showing along the front, also worn away. A similar design has 
already been seen on some of the Bolor bronzes. It rests on a throne deco¬ 
rated along the top with a row of beaded squares and short tassels. The 
throne is supported by columns with two vertical bands of cartouches at 
both sides, and by a central seated yaksa, his hands raised supporting the 
lintel, framed by a pair of addorsed rampant griffins and a pair of sejant 
lions facing forward. The two-line inscription is engraved at the back of 
the cushion, which is plain. The throne is supported behind by two fur¬ 
ther columns enclosing a pair of sejant lions, each placed on a low rocky 
platform, and a pair of confronting griffins, their bodies entwined. Three 
part-lotus medallions are arranged above the animal heads. 

Two Buddhist sculptures in the SPS Museum appear to belong to the 
period of Lalitaditya, but as they are both fragmentary, and one is heavily 
abraded, they are difficult to date with any precision. One of these is the 
fine detached green chlorite head of the Buddha (pi. 162). 47 The features 
compare closely with those of the Buddha of the Sukhavarman relief, 
though the eyes are more open and the eyeballs pierced, and the hair is 
denser with six rows of curls below the usnlsa instead of five, resulting in 
a tall coiffure similar to the Parihasapura seated Buddha sculptures. The 
small chin is rounded, and two bulbs form on the lower lip. 

The large headless Buddha (pi. 163) carved in deep relief from a whit¬ 
ish granite, though heavily disfigured, is also closely comparable to those 
already discussed. 48 It is seated on a cushion in vajraparyankasana with 
the feet exposed. The hands were originally in dharmacakramudra. The 
robe is in the open mode and is pleated symmetrically. The fine shallow 
pattern of ridged pleats remaining on the left arm demonstrate that the 
work was accomplished, but almost all the pleats have been hacked off 
the front of the torso. There appear to be traces of detailing on the left 


47 SPSM no. 5151. 7cm high. 

48 SPSM no. 5246,1.05cm high, Dukan-i-Sangin. 
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Plate 162 Green chlorite detached Buddha head—7cm high, second or third 
quarter eighth century, SPSM no. 5151. 
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Plate 163 White granite fragmentary seated Buddha—1.05m high, second or 
third quarter eighth century, Dukan-i-Sangin, SPSM no. 5246. 
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shoulder. The top part of the prabka is rounded following the contours 
of the shoulders. 

A group of Kashmirian ivories now distributed amongst private and 
public collections in India and the West, which is of outstanding quality, 
probably belongs to the period of Lalitaditya. 49 Amongst the corpus is 
a seated nimbate Buddha carved in the round (pi. 164), now in the Bos¬ 
ton Museum. Seated on a low cushion in vajraparyankasana with two 
damaged diminutive attendants, the broken-off hands were originally in 
dharmacakramudra. The treatment of the hair and facial features com¬ 
pares closely with that of the Buddha in the Sukhavarman relief and the 
miniature stone head, though the arrangement of the robe shows some 
variation from the former, and neither has the fine snail-shell curls of the 
ivory, a material that lends itself to intricate detail. The robe is worn in the 
open mode and densely pleated symmetrically in sharply angled string 
folds and falls further down the chest than in the stone relief. Both edges 
of the triangular panel formed on the chest are detailed in alternating 
folds of complex form, and a portion of the robe forms a fishtail flap on 
the left knee, similar to that on the Norton Simon Maradharsana Bud¬ 
dha, which is also found on two other ivories, one of these from a later 
period than the main corpus. 50 One end of the robe falls down the left 
shoulder behind in the manner of the bronzes. The same features can 
be seen on the other seated Buddha figures in the group, which have the 
same sharply angled symmetrical pleating whether the robe is in the open 
or closed mode. The British Museum panel (pi. 165) in its polychrome 
wood frame is the only one not to depict the Buddha as the central figure. 


49 A group of more than twenty miniature ivory sculptures appeared on the interna¬ 
tional market in the 1960s following political upheaval in Tibet, where they had been pre¬ 
served in a monastery. They are carved in deep relief in intricate detail and continue the 
Gandhara tradition of dense narrative composition. They were either made as altarpieces 
or to embellish a miniature shrine or stupa, and form a series of triptychs comprising a 
central panel depicting a seated Buddha in a complex grouping surrounded by diminutive 
figures amongst which are Siege of Mara scenes and Indra’s visit to the Indrasaila cave, and 
framed by a pair of separately carved standing attendants. In two cases an original poly¬ 
chrome wood architectural frame is preserved with cusped or stepped arches divided by 
elaborate columns and split triangular pediments above. Presumably all the ivory pieces 
were set in similar wood architectural frames. Subsequent to this two other ivories of this 
period have come to light, one a plaque carved with the emaciated Buddha (Czuma 1989: 
pi. 19) and Sujata’s offer of milk; and the other a standing figure of Avalokitesvara (Pal 2007: 
fig. 61) The corpus is discussed and extensively illustrated by Czuma (1989), who following 
Barrett dates them in the eighth century. 

50 Lerner 1984, pi. 26, and Czuma 1989, pi. 8, a cylindrical container carved with Bud¬ 
dhist scenes including a seated Buddha in dharmacakramudra wearing a tripartite mantle, 
dated to the ninth-tenth century. 
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Plate 164 Ivory seated Buddha—13.8cm high, second quarter eighth century, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, no. 63.1495. Charles Bain Hoyt Fund, and John 
Ware Willard Fund. Photograph courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Plate 165 Ivory seated Avalokitesvara in polychrome wood architectural frame— 
14.5cm, second quarter eighth century, BM no. OA 1968,0521.1 Reproduced cour¬ 
tesy the British Museum. 


He is replaced by a Bodhisattva seated with a strap over his raised knee 
on a throne spread with a textile beneath a beaded trefoil arch crammed 
with attendant figures above and at the sides and a group of musicians 
below. The arrangement of his two necklaces should be noted since 
they correspond closely in form and position to those of Mara on the 
Maradharsana relief and those of the yaksas from Caiikuna’s Stupa, and 
indicates a similar time-frame. The wood panel provides an illustration of 
three of the most important features of Kashmirian architecture, viz. the 
lobed or stepped arch, the triangular split pediment and the ornamental 
column. 
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A survey of Buddhist sculpture for the remaining post-Lalitaditya part 
of the Karkota period is hampered by the lack of examples, a situation not 
greatly changed since the publication of Pal’s Bronzes of Kashmir when 
only a handful could be ascribed to the eighth or ninth century. It is clear 
that far fewer Buddhist bronzes found their way to Tibet after its impe¬ 
rial expansion westwards was halted by the Chinese in the mid-eighth 
century, when overland routes were blocked, and those that survived in 
Kashmir itself were subsequently destroyed or melted down. It was not 
until the last quarter of the tenth century that Kashmirian sculpture was 
greatly in demand again in Tibet judging by the surviving examples. This 
was at the time of the second propagation of Buddhism, when the resur¬ 
gence of Buddhism and reconsolidation of government in Gu-ge, West 
Tibet, following the civil war of approximately one hundred years earlier, 
led to renewed demand for Kashmirian art there and in Ladakh and else¬ 
where in the western Himalayas, where Kashmirian influence survived 
for centuries. 

An example of the first half of the ninth century is the crowned Buddha 
standing on a type B lotus on a moulded rectangular pedestal (pi. 166) in 
the Potala, which is illustrated by von Schroeder. 51 It is inspired by exam¬ 
ples of the seventh century, but has a very rigid stance and is heavily sty¬ 
lised in comparison. The robe is worn in the closed mode and is pleated 
symmetrically in low ridged folds that fall in shallow loops, of which the 
outer ones form a tulip outline pointed around the groin. Multiple looped 
creases appear around the knees and at the bottom of the upper garment, 
previously plain in earlier examples. The edges of the garment falling from 
the lowered left wrist are outlined in tiny angular folds while those falling 
from the right arm raised in abhayamudra have a degenerate version of 
the earlier alternating design. The edges of the triangular panel formed 
on the proper left shoulder are also patterned in tiny folds, the right with 
a cluster of pleats. The face is heavily painted and thus its features are 
obscured. There is a three-leaf crown, each leaf formed of short pegs 
arranged in a triangular pattern around a circular and rectangular medal¬ 
lion. A pair of subsidiary triangular leaves appear behind anticipating the 
multi-leaf diadem at Avantisvamin discussed in the final chapter. It is tied 
with long ribbons, a short bow above each ear, falling to the shoulders in a 
double loop. There is a beaded necklace, flower-head patterned ear orna- 


51 Von Schroeder 2002, pi. 36. 35cm high, Lima lha khang, inventory no. 1392. 
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Plate 166 Brass standing Buddha—35cm high, first half ninth century, Potala 
Lama lha khang, no. 1392. Photograph after von Schroeder 2001: 36A-C. 
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ments and a plain bangle on each wrist. The pedestal is plain behind, but 
cut out to simulate columns. 

Another sculpture which displays similar trends is assigned to the 
ninth century by Pal. 52 This is another crowned Buddha, which is seated 
in pralambapadasana on a lion throne placed on a type B lotus on a low 
plinth, his hands in dharmacakramudra. The seated position of the Pritz- 
ker crowned Buddha and the Speelman bronze, it appears to have been a 
popular pose for the Buddha whether crowned or unadorned. Like that of 
the preceding standing figure, the symmetrically pleated robe has creases 
on the knees and the bottom edge is thickly corded. The edges of the 
triangular panel on the shoulders and those falling from the arms have a 
similar degenerative treatment, and the earlier formulae were either lost 
or misunderstood. 

Returning to the medium of stone sculpture, there appears to have 
been a considerable production of miniature plaques carved in relief from 
grey chlorite with the Buddhist Trinity in a variety of forms with a stupa 
on the reverse, judging by the many examples that have survived. They 
were probably used for household shrines. They are usually of average 
quality, but the lack of fine detailing in the depiction of dress and orna¬ 
ment makes it difficult to determine anything other than a general indica¬ 
tion of date. Most of the examples discussed belong to the eighth or ninth 
century, though they undoubtedly have a longer ancestry. They are also 
closely related to the plaque with Buddhist Trinity, plate m, transitional 
between the Pandrethan and the Classsical style, and the bronze Trinity 
dating from the late seventh century, plate 136. The best example (pi. 167), 
and the most complete, is in the British Museum. 53 The Buddha is seated 
in vajraparyahkasana with his hands in dharmacakramudra on a cushion 
set on a tall throne, which is supported by two beaded dwarf columns and 
a central seated yaksa, its legs loosely folded, its hands raised holding the 
beaded lintel above. The yaksa is framed by a pair of sejant lions looking 
directly forward. The Buddha’s robe is in the open mode, densely pleated 
symmetrically in string folds on the body and incised folds on the legs. 
The triangular panel formed on the left shoulder has clumsy detailing. 
The face has a serene expression, there is an urna, and the line of the hair 
is slightly pointed on the brow. The Buddha is framed by two attendants 
standing on a type B lotus on a lower level, the bodhisattva Maitreya on 


52 Pal 1975, plate 35. 

53 British Museum no. OA 1960.4-11.3. 
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Plate 167 Grey chlorite Buddhist Trinity—17.94cm high, c. first half 9th century, 
BM no. OA 1960,0411.3 Brooke Sewell Permanent Fund, Reproduced courtesy Brit¬ 
ish Museum. 
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the proper right and Padmapani on the proper left, their contrapposto 
poses reversed. The former holds a kamandalu in the lowered left hand, 
his right originally in abhayamudra, while the latter holds the stem of a 
lotus blossoming at his shoulder, the right hand raised. Both wear a stan¬ 
dard form of dhoti and a long vanamala falling to the ankles, and each has 
the hair piled up above the head. Each head has a pointed aureole with 
stylised flame pattern, which becomes a common feature. The rectangu¬ 
lar pedestal with convex mouldings has a kneeling donor on the lower 
step. The reverse is carved with a stupa. The plaque probably belongs to 
the first half of the ninth century. A bronze version of the subject was 
formerly in the Nitta collection, the open-work pedestal with yaksa and 
pair of lions set on a rectangular base with stylised columns and standing 
figures of Maitreya and Padmapani. 54 

Another similar plaque (pi. 168a), has a crowned preaching Buddha. 55 
Here the pedestal lacks a yaksa and the lions are crouching, their fringed 
heads turned towards one another roaring. The throne is spread with a 
textile and cushion decorated with a geometrical design. The robe is worn 
in the closed mode, and is symmetrically pleated in string folds around 
the abdomen. The jewellery consists of a beaded necklace, beaded ear 
ornaments and a three-leaf crescent diadem, the front rubbed away. The 
attendants stand on type B lotuses and the flap of material falling from 
the waist of each dhoti is in mirror reverse. Here the aureoles are circu¬ 
lar, and the flame outline is less stylised, which must date it earlier than 
the British Museum example in the second half of the eighth century. 
The central part of the rectangular base projects forward in line with the 
pillared pedestal. The reverse is again carved with a stupa (pi. 168b), a 
feature that appears to have been inspired by sculptures of the Buddha 
from Bodh Gaya, where at least two surviving stelae have the same motif, 
and apparently was a practise in vogue there. 56 However, the form of the 
stupa is quite different in appearance in Bihar, the large dome with three 
canopies and a vedika below. Two similar Kashmirian miniature stone tri¬ 
ads with a seated central Buddha, of cruder quality, are in the National 
Museum, New Delhi, and may date from as late as the tenth century. 57 
In both cases the Buddha wears a robe in the closed mode, and in one 


54 The Crucible of Compassion catalogue, plate 11. 

55 Collection of the late Simon Digby, 14cm high. 

56 See Asher 1980, pi. 60, the Buddha protected by Mucalinda and pi. 61 the reverse with 
stupa ; and pi. 63, the Buddha seated in abhayamudra, the reverse stupa unillustrated. 

57 Ohri 1991, pis. 5.37 and 5.38. The Buddha of the first Trinity is crowned. 
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Plate 168a Grey chlorite Buddhist Trinity, seated Buddha—14cm high, second 
half eighth century, collection of the late Simon Digby. 
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Plate 168b Reverse stupa. 
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of them he is crowned. Many more figures of this type are recorded in 
private possession in the Registration Records of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State Archaeological Service in Srinagar. 

A Trinity depicting all three figures standing (pi. 169a) probably dates 
from the same period as the British Museum example in the first half of 
the ninth century. 58 Here the Buddha stands in a flexed pose on a lotus 
wearing a robe in the closed mode, the left hand lowered holding one end, 
the right originally in abhayamudra. The garment is pleated symmetri¬ 
cally around the abdomen with narrow triangular panels forming on the 



Plate 169a Grey chlorite Buddhist Trinity, standing Buddha—10.2cm high, first 
half ninth century, private collection. 


58 Private collection, 14.2cm high. 
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Plate i6gb Reverse stupa. 

shoulders. The Buddha is flanked on the proper left by Padmapani holding 
the stem of a lotus that blossoms at his shoulder, the raised right hand broken, 
while on the opposite side is the Bodhisattva Maitreya, holding a kamandalu 
in the lowered left hand, the right raised holding a mala. Both attendant 
figures wear long garlands and three-leaf crescent crowns. The three plain 
aureoles are pointed. The reverse is carved with a stupa (pi. 169b). 

Another triad (pi. 170) in the SPS Museum has a single Buddha seated 
in dhyanasana on a wide cushion flanked by two tall stupas with floating 
ribbons. 59 It recalls the iconography of the Rockefeller bronze group, plate 


59 SPSM no. 3019,12 x 8.5cm. This was found at Zainapura, near Anantnag, during the 
construction of a canal. 
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Plate 170 Grey chlorite Buddha seated between stupas —12cm high, c. mid-ninth 

century, SPSM no. 3019. 
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145. The robe is in the closed mode and covers both shoulders where two 
triangular panels of pleats are formed, their edges outlined in zigzag folds. 
Like the Boston Museum ivory Buddha, the symmetrical pleats on the body 
are sharply angled and a cluster of folds falling between the ankles spills 
over the edge of the rectangular moulded pedestal. Though barely dis¬ 
cernible, a narrow flap forming the corner of the robe is wrapped around 
the left knee. The hair is in a pronounced widow’s peak, but is plain with 
no attempt at depicting the individual curls. The aureole has plain circular 
bands, the outer pointed band finely incised with flames. Above the aure¬ 
ole are the busts of a pair of chowrie bearers. This probably dates from 
ca. 800 AD. Another trinity (pi. 171) is of unique form, a stupa occupying 
the central position of the grouping. 60 The standing figure on the left is a 
form of the Buddha wearing a robe in the closed mode, which is pleated 
symmetrically. The standing figure on the right is female as it clearly has 
breasts, and must be a form of Tara, ft wears a double garland, the longer 
one falling to the ankles, a three-leaf crown, necklace and ear ornaments 
and holds the stem of a lotus in the lowered left hand. An aureole with 
flame pattern outline crowns the stupa and attendant figures. The rect¬ 
angular pedestal projects at the front in line with the base of the stupa, 
and there is a kneeling donor on the left. The stupa on the reverse has the 
same form as that on the obverse, ft also probably dates from the ninth 
century. The production of these Buddhist trinities may have continued 
well into the Utpala period, but their often crude quality and lack of fine 
detail makes it difficult to date them with any precision. There is also a 
problem of the lack of comparative sculpture, and of a dateable form of 
the Buddha in the late Karkota period. 


60 Anthony d’Offay collection, 17.3cm high. 
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Plate 171 Grey chlorite stupa framed by standing Buddha and Tara—17.3cm 
high, ninth century or later, Anthony d’Offay collection, London. 






CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE CLASSICAL STYLE: BRAHMANICAL SCULPTURE 
OF THE KARKOTA PERIOD 


A great number of Brahmanical stone and bronze sculptures in private 
and public collections, mostly of unknown provenance, may be ascribed 
to the Classical Style of the Karkota period, which begins sometime in 
the third quarter of the seventh century. They compare closely to their 
Buddhist counterparts in physical and facial type, and dress and orna¬ 
mentation. Many of their features can be traced to Pandrethan, though 
many are completely new. The complexity and richness of design of the 
new style was accompanied by a greater naturalism and fluidity of move¬ 
ment. The level of artistic accomplishment far surpassed that of the pre¬ 
vious period, and reflected a highly developed aesthetic awareness, both 
from the sculptors and their patrons. The greater variation in dress and 
iconography of the Brahmanical images, as compared with their Buddhist 
counterparts, and the more even distribution of examples, makes it pos¬ 
sible to plot more closely the sequence of development over the course of 
the Karkota period. However, in the absence of dated or datable material 
in the Classical style, it is only possible to assign approximate dates. Most 
of the examples appear to be from the eighth or ninth century, and few 
from the seventh. A detailed examination of the sculptural evidence will 
concentrate on examples of each of the three principal deities, and on 
Surya and Durga as well as others. 

The earliest recorded Saivite sculpture in the Classical style is the frag¬ 
mentary standing four-armed ithyphallic Mahesvara, originally with his 
vakana, the bull (pi. 172), on loan to the Ashmolean Museum. 1 It still 
retains several Pandrethan features, but there are many distinct changes. 
This is most notable in the form of the head-dress. The tall coiffure of pen¬ 
tagonal form has disappeared, and the depth of the bulging hair showing 
below the crown is greatly reduced, as is the size of the window effect. The 
triangular three-leaf diadem of the Mahadeva head has greatly expanded 
in size, though the motif is unchanged from the Pandrethan model, a 
beaded circular medallion in a setting of amorphous scrolling foliage. The 


30.5cm high, Ashmolean Museum, Mrs Douglas Barrett loan. 
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Plate 172 Grey Chlorite fragmentary standing Mahesvara—30.5cm high, second 
quarter or early third quarter seventh century, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Mrs 
Douglas Barrett loan. Reproduced courtesy Mrs Douglas Barrett. 
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single diadem of the Uma head is also unchanged and the wavy hair is 
still centrally parted on the brow. The skull head-dress of the Bhairava 
head is augmented by a single tall frond, seen on some of the Pandrethan 
Mother Goddesses. The Mahadeva head has a third eye, rarely seen at 
Pandrethan. The ear ornaments are damaged and thus their original form 
is indeterminate. The armbands are greatly changed, and the ornament 
has assumed a new form, which becomes the standard. Instead of a wide 
beaded band with attached medallion or half-medallion, it is now formed 
of scrolling leafy tendrils around a central medallion, not unlike the dia¬ 
dem design, which is attached to the arm by a multiple ribbed cord that 
extends from its lower corner. In this case it is triangular, but it is more 
often of rhomboid form. The neck ornaments still resemble those of the 
Pandrethan style in the wide torque with medallions and scrolling motifs 
and inner beaded necklace, but this soon changes into a multiple beaded 
necklace. The band of small square pendants recall the tear-shaped 
pendants of the two Pandrethan Visnu figures carved in the round. The 
serpent yajnopavlta is unchanged. The lion skin is now tied around the 
waistband as a belt, rather than as an uttarabandha around the midriff, 
its naturalistically carved paws framing the erect wrapped penis, its head 
flattened against the right thigh, which becomes the standard treatment. 
The dhoti is looped on the left thigh, its edge double-corded, but has a 
slightly different treatment in that a short cluster of perpendicular pleats 
is formed on the upper left thigh, a pattern that becomes increasingly 
popular in the late Karkota period, when it is more pronounced. Only the 
attributes of the outer hands remain, the left holds a mirror to the Uma 
face, and the broken right a trlsula, of which the prongs are broken off. 
These correspond to those held in the outer hands of the standing Pan¬ 
drethan Mahesvara, plate 95. Finally, the vanamala is of imbricated leaf 
pattern swept back on the shoulders, the most common form in both the 
Karkota and Utpala styles. The varied features, some transitional, indicate 
a date sometime in the third quarter of the seventh century, close to the 
inception of the Classical style. 

The fragmentary green chlorite four-armed Mahesvara (pi. 173a), now 
in the Dogra Gallery at Jammu, is a fine example of the fully developed 
style. 2 Though found at Akhnur, near Jammu, it is undoubtedly a product 
of a workshop in Kashmir. It stands in an elegant contrapposto pose, the 
weight placed on the left foot. The proportions are skilfully handled, the 


2 DAG no. 2, 72cm high, found near Akhnur by the Indian military authorities in 1953. 
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Plate 173a Green chlorite fragmentary standing Mahesvara—72cm high, last 
quarter seventh/early eighth century, DAG Arch. no. 2. 
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modelling of the torso is more assured than that of the previous example, 
and the three faces are radiant. The pectoral muscles are clearly defined, 
and the stomach muscles are carefully delineated around the navel, the 
latter ornamented by a spiral. There is some damage to the face of the 
Mahadeva head, and the left arms are broken of at the shoulder, the right 
at the elbows. The rich ornamentation is finely detailed. The bulging hair 
below the fillet is further reduced, as is the size and proportion of the 
window effect, when compared with the previous example. The diadem 
rises above the level of the hair, whose strands are arranged like flower 
petals in a radiating pattern on top of the head, ft comprises a beaded fil¬ 
let around a small beaded medallion, and three narrow triangular leaves 
with a design of scrolling leafy tendrils around a small lozenge medallion 
of beaded outline, the leaves linked by a beaded cord that falls diago¬ 
nally from the top to the bottom of each leaf. The Uma head too has a 
three-leaf crown, the central leaf of similar form to that of the Mahadeva 
head, and the outer leaf formed of a crescent enclosing a beaded circular 
medallion; the third inner leaf is concealed. A beaded cord falls from the 
top of the central leaf to below the outer one. The centrally parted hair 
below the beaded fillet is formed of a series of kiss curls rather than in 
two continuous wavy bands. The grimacing Bhairava head too is fanged, 
moustached and bearded, the beard formed of two rows of hooked clus¬ 
ters of hair. The eyebrows are undulating lines. The pupils of its three eyes 
are incised like those of the central head. Its diadem is a single severed 
hand and waving fronds, the fillet of herringbone design. The ear orna¬ 
ments of the Mahadeva head are of a standard type adapted from those 
of the Pandrethan style, consisting of a top faceted section attached to the 
lobe, a middle section comprising a circlet of beads, the lower section a 
globular or pear-shaped pendant. Apart from the flower-head form seen at 
Parihasapura, most ear ornaments in the Classical Style are of this type or 
closely similar, and this lasts until the end of the Karkota period when the 
flower-head become popular again. Large annular ear-rings with beaded 
circular medallions on the outer edge ornament the ears of the lateral 
heads. Long corkscrew tresses fall onto the shoulders, more characteristic 
of Visnu images than of than those of Siva. Part of a wide nimbus shows 
behind the Bhairava head. 

The neck ornaments, smaller and more elegant than the boldly pat¬ 
terned Pandrethan type, comprise three strands of beads and an oval 
medallion with inner beaded necklace. Variations of this combination 
are found on most Brahmanical male deities of the Classical style. The 
armband is of similar form to that of the preceding figure, but is rhomboid 
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and more elaborate, and its cord is ribbed and beaded. The long slender 
serpent yajnopavlta falls in a loop below the beltline from the left shoulder. 
The small serpent head appears on the chest above the left nipple, its tail 
hooked around its neck. A belt, not normally part of Siva’s dress, is formed 
of small rectangular panels outlined in beading with two small beaded 
circular clasps. The clasps recall those of the Kronos Visnu, plate ror. The 
prominent urdhvalinga appears in the centre, wrapped in the material 
of the garment. It is framed by the paws of a lion-skin worn beneath the 
belt, whose flattened head appears on the right thigh. It should be noted 
that the animal paws are much more stylised than those of the previous 
example, and are greatly diminished in size. 

The outer portion of the dhoti is treated in elaborate detail in the dou¬ 
bled back mode (pi. 173b), and is the most complex example of this form 
of patterning, which is adapted from the meandering pleated hanging fold 
of the Pandrethan figures. It falls in a wide loop down the left leg to just 
above the knee, and several creases form on the inside of the thigh. The 
outer end is looped back from the proper left side of the waistband where 
it is secured, and an upper corner is tucked into the centre, creating a 
close curved pattern of ribbed pleats on the underside of the folded-over 
section. A triangular pattern of parallel pleats fans out on the upper part 
of the right thigh, its lower edge detailed in slanting linen folds while the 
loose end falls to the ankles, its edge decorated with an elaborate series of 
widening alternating single and multiple folds, linen folds forming where 
the pattern changes over. The treatment is a more prominent version 
of the patterning of the robe of the standing Buddha figures discussed 
in chapter six, the number of tiny folds outlining each alternate section 
increased, and the plain opposing edge multiplied as the pattern widens. 
The remnants of an imbricated leaf-pattern vanamald, the most com¬ 
mon type in this style, can be seen on the upper right arm and around 
the lower legs. The back of the fragmentary bull is visible on the reverse, 
which is otherwise only cursorily treated. Its advanced features suggest a 
date in the last quarter of the seventh century or the early eighth. 

A grey chlorite group of a four-armed ithyphallic Mahesvara (pi. 174) 
with bull and diminutive Ganesa and Kumara, now in the Cleveland 
Museum, is remarkable for its fine condition. 3 The main figure stands in 
a well-controlled contrapposto pose with the weight placed on the left 
foot. The inner left hand holds an upright citrus fruit with a short leafy 


3 Cleveland Museum no. 89.369, 53cm high. 
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Plate 173b Detail of lower garment. 
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Plate 174 Grey chlorite standing Mahesvara and bull—53cm high, second/third 
quarter eighth century. Cleveland Museum of Art, No. 1989.369. Bequest of Sever¬ 
ance A. Milliken. Photograph courtesy Cleveland Musuem of Art. 
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stem, while the right is raised in vitarkamudra holding an aksamdla. The 
raised outer left hand holds a mirror in front of the Uma face, and the 
right originally held a trisula, whose shaft appears below the broken-off 
hand. With the exception of the citrus fruit—a kamandalu is the more 
usual attribute to be held in the inner left hand—the attributes and the 
manner of holding them are unchanged from the Pandrethan style. A cit¬ 
rus fruit, without the leafy stem, is held in the left hand of the Bhairava 
of the Sheri pancamukhaliriga, and another is held in the inner left hand 
of a Mahesvara in a relief sculpture of provincial quality, probably of the 
first half of the ninth century, formerly in the Pan-Asian collection. 4 Each 
of the three wrists of the Cleveland sculpture has a heavy beaded bangle, 
already encountered in the Pandrethan sculptures, and almost exclusively 
used in the Classical style. The facial features and ornamentation of all 
three heads compare closely with those of the Jammu example, but are 
slightly stiffen The set of necklaces has the addition of three bead pen¬ 
dants hanging from the oval central medallion. The hair falling onto the 
shoulders is formed of long locks with curled ends rather than the long 
corkscrew tresses of the previous example. The rhomboid foliate arm- 
bands are tied with a multiple cord. The serpent yajnopavlta is thicker, 
and its head more prominently depicted, than on the former image. The 
angle of its lower curve is also sharper, and as will be seen from other later 
examples, it becomes progressively so. There is a long imbricated leaf pat¬ 
tern vanamaLa falling to the ankles. The main variation from the preced¬ 
ing example is in the detailing of the dhoti, which is minimal, the edge of 
the loose end falling between the legs carved as a narrow ridge with no 
folded outline, apart from a series of short random vertical pleats. 

The head of the humped bull appears to the side, ft has a third eye, 
a triangular foliate diadem and a bell attached by a cord to its neck. A 
double-beaded strap shows on the back flanks. A four-armed Ganesa 
stands below the bull’s head on the proper right. The inner left hand holds 
a bowl of sweets, the right a severed tusk; the outer right is lowered hold¬ 
ing an aksamdla, while the lowered left rests on an axe. The attributes 
are the same as those of the seated Pandrethan Ganesa, plate 104, and 
the manner of holding them corresponds to that of a standing bronze 
Ganesa in the Los Angeles County Museum. 5 Its trunk, whose tip is curled 


4 Pal 1977, pi. 28, dated in the eleventh century. The outer right hand holds a 
kamandalu. 

5 Pal 1986, pi. S106. 
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clockwise, reaches down in the same way as those of the earlier examples. 
The Kumara, whose hair is divided, wears a three-leaf crescent diadem. 
He holds a lance and rooster in his inner hands, like the miniature two¬ 
armed Kumara from Baramula, plate 59. The outer left hand holds a rib¬ 
boned bell, while the lowered right holds an aksamala behind the head 
of his peacock vahana. The sculpture probably belongs somewhere in the 
second or third quarter of the eighth century. A fragmentary sculpture of 
the same subject of comparable quality and period and probably from the 
same atelier also lacks fine detailing of the edge of the outer part of the 
dhoti, which suggests that the treatment was not unique, but was part of 
the repertoire of at least one atelier. 6 

A series of fragmentary Visnu images demonstrates a clearer sequence 
of development. These are all four-armed. Many of them are three-headed, 
incorporating the animal heads of Varaha and Narasimha. This compos¬ 
ite form follows the prescription in the VDP, but the fourth reverse head, 
that of Kapila, which is also prescribed, does not appear until the end 
of the Karkota period. Such images are usually referred to as Vaikuntha, 
though there is some uncertainty concerning the use of the term in the 
iconographical sources. It is not known when this term became current, 
and whether the subject of the bronze mask, plate 43, and the fragmen¬ 
tary stone sculpture, plate 74, should be described as Vaikuntha, but it is 
noteworthy that the three-headed Visnu from Kashmir Smast, plate 42, 
of the sixth decade of the fifth century, is referred to as Narayana in the 
inscription on its pedestal. As Sanderson has pointed out in the follow¬ 
ing references, which he has made available to me, Vaikuntha is used as 
a name for Visnu/Vasudeva without specification in the VDP 2.153.12a: 
vaikuntham pujayed devam arcdyam athava pate; Ratnakara, Haravijaya 
47.21a: vaikunthacakra-; and the Mahabharata 12.443.5: visno jisno hare 
krsna vaikuntha purusottama; and 12.270.280-29!): tato me bhagavan 
drstho harir narayanah prabhuh | [ vaikunthah puruso visnuh suklo ’nantah 
sanatanah 

However, it is definitely used for the four-faced form in the VDP 
3.85.42-45: 


6 Private collection, formerly collection of Thomas Solley, sold Christie’s, 21 march, 
2007, illustrated as lot no. 242. 
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42 etat te rupanirmanam caturmurter mayeritam \ 
ekamurtidharah karyo vaikunthety abhisabditah \ \ 

43 caturmukhah sa kartvyah praguktavadanah prabhuh \ 
caturmurtih sa bhavati krte mukhacatustaye \ \ 

44 purvam saumyamukham karyam yat tu mukhyatamam viduh | 
kartavyam simhavaktrabham jhanavaktram tu daksinam \ \ 

pascimarn vadanam raudram yat tad aisvaryam ucyate \ 
caturvakrasya kartavyam rupam anyadyatheritam || 

42cd karyo vaikunthety abhsabditah em.: karya vaikunthety abhisabditah 
Ed. • 45ab. He infers the loss of a line here in the printed edition, since oth¬ 
erwise the passage, though it claims to be about the four-faced Vasudeva, 
will have covered only three of the faces • 45ef anyad yatheritam conj.: 
anyat tatheritam Ed. 

I have explained to you this creation of the form of the four-bodied [Vasudeva]. 
He is called Vaikuntha when he only has one body. This Lord whose face 
has been explained above should be made four-faced [as Vaikuntha]. When 
the four faces have been made he becomes [equivalent to the] four-bodied 
[form]. The eastern face, which the learned consider the principal, should 
be made gentle in appearance. The southern face, that which represents 
Gnosis, should be made with the form of a lion’s head. <The northern face 
should have the form of a boar’s head>. The western face, at the rear, which 
should be ferocious, is said to be [that which represents] Sovereignty. The 
other [elements of the] appearance of the four-faced should be rendered *as 
stated [above] (conj.). 

The fragmentary three-headed Vaikuntha Visnu (pi. 175) in the Sri Pratap 
Singh Museum is of outstanding quality, and is the most sumptuous 
example known to have survived in stone. 7 Carved from green chlorite, it 
stands in a slight contrapposto pose, the weight placed on the right foot. 
Despite its rich ornamentation, the lines of the body are clear and fluid. Its 
remaining attributes are very imposing and well observed. The inner right 
hand holds the stem of a lotus blossoming at the shoulder, while the left 
holds an upright conch-shell, the tip of its open end balanced in the palm, 
both modes already established in the Pandrethan period. 8 The bangles 
are of the standard Karkota type. The Vasudeva face has the same serene 
features as those of the seventh century Buddha heads already discussed, 
greatly enhanced by ritual ablution. The sumptuous diadem is formed of 


7 SPSM no. 5271, 61cm high. 

8 Cf. plates 105 and 106. 
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Plate 175 Green chlorite fragmentary standing three-headed Vaikuntha Visnu- 
61cm high, late third or final quarter seventh century, SPSM no. 5271. 
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three crescent-shaped leaves, each leaf outlined with beading on the outer 
horns of the crescents. This is probably the earliest record of a triple cres¬ 
cent diadem, seen later in plainer form on the two Parihasapura stand¬ 
ing Buddhas, and in incipient form on the Pandrethan Visnu, plate 102. 
Each crescent encloses radiating branches of amorphous scrolling foliage 
around a small beaded circular medallion, the leaves linked diagonally 
by a trailing beaded cord. The beaded fillet has a central lozenge medal¬ 
lion framed by small scrolls, below which is a fringe of centrally parted 
corkscrew curls lining the brow. Short corkscrew curls cascade down the 
side of the head onto the shoulders. The Narasimha and Varaha heads 
that emanate from the Vasudeva head look outwards at both sides, unlike 
those of the Visnu figures with multiple heads illustrated as plates 74 and 
103 that look partly inward. They are very naturalistically depicted, the 
muscles of both faces ruggedly contoured. In both cases the necks are 
fringed, the Narasimha head with a band of short curling locks, the Varaha 
with short ringlets. Each has a single crescent diadem of similar form to 
those of the Vasudeva head, a single leaf diadem the rule for the animal 
heads in the depiction of three and four-headed forms of the deity. The 
heads are framed by a nimbus of beaded outline, already seen in the Pan¬ 
drethan style. The crown of the head is ornamented with a lotus, like that 
of most Visnu images of this period, which is prescribed in the VDP as 
previously noted. 

The wide neck ornament comprises three strands of beads and a plain 
oval medallion of beaded outline framed by amorphous scrolling foliage 
with an inner string of beads, a variation of the previous two examples, but 
much wider, and more like a pectoral. The ear ornaments are of standard 
form. A second longer necklace formed of a twisted multi-beaded chain 
falls from the outside of the shoulders to just above the navel, and has a 
large pendant lower medallion and two side medallions formed of beaded 
lozenges framed by scrolling foliage. It passes over the yajnopavlta, which 
falls in a loop below the waistband, like that of the Jammu Mahesvara. 
It is much shorter than that of the Pandrethan period, though similarly 
double-stranded. A small lozenge srlvatsa or kaustubha jewel of scrolled 
outline appears in the centre of the chest. The armbands are of the same 
grand quality as the necklaces, each formed of a large beaded circular 
medallion with radiating scrolling foliage and a makara head at the side, 
which disgorges the plain attachment strap. The beaded bangles are of the 
standard form. The remains of an imbricated leaf-pattern vanamala can 
be seen around the shoulders and arms. 
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The dhoti is tied in the same doubled back mode as that of the Jammu 
Mahesvara, plate 173, the only difference being in the treatment of the edge 
of the garment falling between the legs, which is detailed with a narrower 
version of the pleated meandering fold of the Pandrethan style. The pan¬ 
elled belt has a clasp of two beaded medallions, echoing the two animal 
paws of the Mahesvara figures. It is knotted on the left from where two 
ribbons fall down the left thigh. A pleated sash crosses the hips diagonally. 
It narrows on the left thigh where a portion is looped, the end attached 
to the fragmentary garland behind. Even the reverse of the image is finely 
detailed, which is usually only cursorily finished. This sculpture probably 
dates from the late third or final quarter of the seventh century. 

A fragmentary green chlorite miniature group of a headless Visnu and 
attendants (pi. 176) is less detailed and slightly stiff in posture. 9 It too stands 
with the weight on the right foot. The inner arms are broken off, but the 
outer pair is lowered, their hands resting on the heads of ayudhapurusas. 
It cannot be determined whether the deity was single or multiple-headed. 
The body ornaments correspond closely to others discussed, though the 
multiple necklaces instead of a medallion have three pear-shaped pen¬ 
dants. A double-stranded yajhopavlta falls just below the waistband in a 
tight curve, and follows the lower line of the belt. The treatment of the 
dhoti is similar to that of the preceding figure, though the detailing of the 
outer edge is a simplified version of the alternating pattern, the tiny folds 
rendered as notches. The belt is formed of a double row of beads, and a 
pair of flower-head clasps. The sash crosses the hips diagonally, a portion 
looped on the left thigh, and the end is wrapped around the leg behind. An 
imbricated leaf-pattern vanamaLd falls almost to the ankles where a half¬ 
figure of Prthivi is placed, its head inclined upwards to the proper left, its 
arms outspread, hardly changed from its depiction at Bijbihara. However, 
the attendant figures are quite different in treatment from those accompa¬ 
nying the Visnu from Sheri, plate 62, and the Pandrethan examples, plates 
102 and 103. The form in which they are now represented survives up to 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. Cakrapurusa, now more conventionally 
positioned to the proper left, is a fat-bellied figure, his obesity emphasised 
by the curved folds just below the pectoral muscles, a common device in 
the depiction of Ganesa and Kubera in Indian sculpture. He stands in a 
bent pose, the weight placed on the right foot. His head looks up at the 
deity to his right with wide-open eyes, the left hand placed on his thigh, 


9 SPSM no. i860, 26cm high. 
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Plate 176 Green chlorite headless standing Visnu and attendants group—26cm 
high, c. 750, SPSM no. i860. 
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the right raised holding a chowrie. This is his prescribed form in the VDP. W 
A cakra appears behind his head, its rim ornamented with a row of anchor 
motifs simulating spokes. He wears annular ear ornaments, a beaded 
necklace and bracelets. The outer end of the scarf wound round his arms 
flares out behind. Gadanari stands in an exaggerated pose on the opposite 
side with her weight on the left foot also looking up at the deity. The left 
hand is raised, the index finger touching her chin, the right is lowered to 
the hip holding the handle of a chowrie, which is concealed behind her 
right shoulder. This description also conforms to that in the VDP } 1 She 
wears a three-leaf diadem, and the top of the mace can be seen behind 
her head. The short tunic is slit at the sides, the pointed ends decorated 
with beading, a garment much shorter than its Pandrethan counterpart. 
A scarf falls from the shoulders, and its wide ends flare out at the sides, as 
do the sides of the skirt flattened against the legs. The composition is set 
on an integral rectangular pedestal with convex mouldings. The sculpture 
probably dates from about the middle of the eighth century. 

A complete image of a three-headed Vaikuntha Visnu (pi. 177) and 
attendants must date from an earlier period, ca. 725 AD, its sharp fea¬ 
tures owing to its almost pristine condition. 12 Its bangles, triple beaded 
necklace and ear ornaments are of standard Karkota type as are the arm- 
bands and three-leaf triangular diadem, which are intricately carved with 
scrolling foliage. The animal heads have a single leaf crescent diadem. 
There is a wide fringe of corkscrew curls below the fillet, the hair falling 
in short tresses to the shoulders. The double-stranded yajnopavlta falls 
in a shallow loop below the waistband. The dhoti is tied in the doubled 
back mode, and the details are only cursorily carved in comparison with 
the intricacy displayed elsewhere in the sculpture. The attendants are in 
similar poses to those of the previous sculpture, though they do not gaze 
up at the deity in the same manner. The scarf veiling the back of the hair 
of Gadanari is very distinctive, and the kameez is similar to that of plate 
176. The Cakrapurusa has a sash across his midriff. 

Another fragmentary green chlorite, three-headed Vaikuntha Visnu 
(pi. 178), now in the Rijksmuseum, probably dates from sometime in the 
early third quarter of the eighth century. 13 The arms are all broken off at 


i° VDP 3.85.13-14. 

11 VDP 3.85.11-12. 

12 Private collection, 46cm high. Illustrated Divine Presence catalogue, plate 15, incor¬ 
rectly stated to be four-headed. 

13 Rijksmuseum no. RAK 1990-3, 63.5cm high. 
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Plate 177 Green chlorite three-headed Vaikuntha Visnu and attendants group 
46cm high, c. 725, private collection. 
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Plate 178 Green chlorite fragmentary three-headed standing Vaikuntha Visnu— 
63.5cm high, early third quarter eighth century, Rijksmuseum no. RAK. 1990.3 
Photograph courtesy Rijksmuseum. 
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the elbow. Though less ornate it closely resembles the Visnu of plate 175 
in its ornamentation. The main difference lies in the modelling of the ani¬ 
mal heads, which are less animated. The jaws are not opened as wide, 
and the fringe design much simpler, either a zigzag or milled band. The 
Narasimha head now has three curved ribs representing whiskers while 
the cheek of the Varaha head has three ribs depicting bristles as a coun¬ 
terbalance. The corkscrew curls falling to the shoulders have become long 
braids. The double-stranded yajnopavlta falls in a tight curve along the 
lower edge of the double beaded belt. The position of the sash of the two 
earlier Visnu figures is reversed, and it is now looped on the right side, 
the end falling diagonally down the thigh. A novel feature is the dagger 
set in a decorated scabbard fastened to the belt, whose tip is tucked into 
the sash on the right hip. It is possible that the sash arrangement has been 
altered to accommodate it. The hilt and scabbard are of similar form to 
those carried by the two standing yaksas from Parihasapura, and from 
this point onwards become an almost constant accoutrement of Visnu. 
The thread passes over the top of the scabbard, but there appears to be 
no great significance in whether the thread passes over or under it, as 
examples of both types are found in both the Classical and Utpala Style. 
Another novel feature recalling the incipient treatment of the dhoti of the 
early Mahesvara, plate 173, is the wide panel of perpendicular pleats on 
the left thigh which forms an alternate treatment to the normal doubled 
back mode, where the thigh is usually unpatterned. This mode of depict¬ 
ing the garment becomes increasingly common in the later periods. 

Of slightly different style is the fragmentary four-armed, four-headed 
grey chlorite Vaikuntha Visnu with single remaining attendant (pi. 179), 
now in the Metropolitan Museum. 14 It must date from a later period than 
the preceding, probably in the last quarter of the eighth century, though 
the fourth head was added later. A sahkha is held at an angle in the palm 
of the inner left hand, the fingers curled around its tip. The remaining 
outer left hand rests on the head of the sole attendant. The proportions 
are not as elegant, and the animal heads not as animated and detailed as 
the examples so far discussed, and are smaller in relation to the Vasudeva 
head. However, the design of the arm-bands is very fine. Of rhomboid 
form, each consists of a central beaded crcular medallion surrounded by 
exuberant scolling foliage and fastened by a beaded strap. The neck orna¬ 
ments are more restrained in design comprising a triple beaded necklace 


14 MMA no. 1991.301,104.5cm high. 
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Plate 179 Grey chlorite fragmentary four-headed standing Vaikuntha Visnu 
and Cakrapurusa—1.045m high, final quarter eighth century, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Purchase, Florence and Flerbert Irving Gift, 1991 (1991.301. © The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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with a small medallion. The diadem comprises three triangular leaves of 
scrolling foliage, each linked diagonally by a trailing beaded cord. A short 
fringe of cork-screw curls lines the brow beneath the beaded fillet. Each 
animal head has a diadem formed of a single crescent enclosing scrolling 
foliage around a lozenge medallion. The double-stranded yajhopavlta falls 
to below the waistband following the lower edge of the square-sectioned 
beaded belt. The latter has no clasp. A pleated sash crosses the hips, and 
narrows on the right thigh where a portion is looped, the end flaring out 
behind. A dagger set in an ornamental scabbard is held on the hip, the 
end pushed inside the sash. Here the thread, whose fall is very angular, 
passes below the hilt. The tying of the dhoti is only cursorily observed 
with a flap of curved pleats around the inside of the left thigh, the loose 
outer portion falling to the ankles, its edge detailed with an alternating 
fold design similar to that of plate 177. The half figure of Prthivi and the 
Cakrapurusa also follow the form of those of plate 177, though the latter 
wears a sash across the midriff, and has a coiffure of ringlets. A novel 
feature is seen on the reverse of the intact halo. This is the head of Kapila 
which is a standard feature of multi-headed Visnu images of the Utpala 
period. As can be seen, by comparison with the following example and 
those from Avantisvamin, this head has been added at a later date. The 
sculptor must have had in mind an image of Bhairava, as suggested by 
the beard and third eye. The outer folds of the ears also have a pointed 
excrescence, noted earlier in depictions of Siva heads on tihgas from the 
later phase of the Formative Period. 

A four-headed Vaikuntha Visnu and attendants group (pi. 180a), carved 
from green chlorite, remarkable too for its condition, dates from the sec¬ 
ond quarter of the ninth century. 15 Though a fine example at the end of 
the style, some features are less detailed in treatment. However, the attri¬ 
butes held in the inner hands, and the mode of holding them, are almost 
identical to those of the SPS fragmentary Visnu, plate 176. The facial fea¬ 
tures of the Vasudeva head are somewhat hard, and the eyes slightly star¬ 
ing, but the animal heads are particularly well observed. Like those of the 
earlier Visnu, plate 176, both heads have ribbed lines for whiskers and 
bristles. The stomach muscles are again heavily emphasised. The brace¬ 
lets, armbands, ear ornaments and necklace are of the standard Karkota 
type. The three crescent leaves of the diadem are slightly smaller in pro¬ 
portion to the head than those of the earlier examples, and the floral and 


15 Private collection, 72cm high. 
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Plate 180a Green chlorite four-headed standing Vaikuntha Visnu and atten¬ 
dants group—64cm high (excluding tang), second quarter ninth century, private 

collection. 
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foliate design less elaborate. The dhoti is tied in the same mode as that of 
plate 176, a pronounced pleated flap of jagged outline falling down the left 
thigh, and the edge of the outer fold notched at close intervals simulat¬ 
ing the more complex design of alternating folds. The yajhopavlta, now 
triple-stranded, an Utpala feature, passes over the top of the scabbard of 
the dagger which is tucked into the sash looped on the right thigh. The 
treatment of the ayudhapurusas is close to those depicted on plate 174, 
though here the Gadanari has a multiple chain girdle and the tunic is 
much shorter, its lower curved edge showing just above the navel. On the 
reverse of the plain halo (pi. 180b) the head of Kapila is incised. It is of 
quite different form to that of the preceding Visnu. The hair has a window 
effect below the fillet, which fans out above, and cascades in voluted curls 
down the sides of the head. The ear ornaments are of annular form. 

A fragmentary green chlorite four-headed Vaikuntha Visnu of identi¬ 
cal style in the Victoria & Albert Museum, must be from the same ate¬ 
lier. 16 Its ornamentation and dress closely follows that of the preceding 
sculpture, though the ear ornaments are formed of flower-heads. Another 
fragmentary sculpture of a single-headed Visnu from the same atelier is 
in a private collection. 17 The ornamentation and dress are again of the 
same form, and like the V&A example, the ear ornaments are in the form 
of flower-heads. A rare feature is the pair of fluttering diadem ribbons 
engraved on the nimbus, which is also seen on the nimbii of the two Bud¬ 
dha figures from Cankuna’s Stupa in more elaborate form. 

Another late Karkota example is the four-headed brass Vaikuntha 
Visnu, heavily inlaid in silver and copper (pi. 181), now in the Los Ange¬ 
les County Museum, which dates ca. 850, at the very end of the period. 18 
The richly patterned inlaid dhoti is tied in a similar fashion to that of the 
preceding illustrated example with a pronounced pleated flap on the 
right thigh. The sculptor has attempted to outline the edge of its outer 
fold falling between the legs with a pattern of alternating folds, but it is 
not clearly defined. Though the sash is looped on the right thigh, there 
is no knife. The ear ornaments are of flower-head form, and there is a 
single beaded necklace, both novel features, the first feature already noted 


16 V&A no. IS 25-1987, cm high. 

17 Private collection, 21cm high, second quarter ninth century, illustrated Siudmak 1994, 
fig. 123. 

18 LACMA no. M.80.6.2., 46.4cm high. According to Pal (1988: 92) the inscription records 
that the bronze was dedicated to commemorate a soma sacrifice by a courtier of King 
Sukhapurna, whom he has identified as Sukharvarman, the father of Avantivarman. 
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Plate 180b Detail of reverse Kapila head. 


above. The lozenge-shaped armbands have a small beaded pendant, and 
are attached to the arm by a plain cord framed by a pair of hooked arms 
at both sides. The three crescent leaves of the diadem enclose rosette 
medallions rather than radiating foliage. The lotus, which is carved on 
the crown of the head of many of the stone images, projects above the dia¬ 
dem in this case. The attendants are of similar form to those of plate 177. 
Gadanari wears a short tunic, whose lower edge also exposes the stomach, 
like that of the previous example. Her hair is arranged in an elaborate bun 
at the side. Only the face of Kapila appears on the reverse, windowed in 
the halo, its staring eyes emphasised by the incised creases at both sides. 
The composition is set on a spouted rectangular moulded pedestal, and 
a richly ornamented donor kneels in front of one of its remaining three 
feet. Both the donor and Gadanari wear a long twisted necklace that loops 
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Plate 181 Brass four-headed standing Visnu and attendants group—46.4cm high, 
mid-ninth century, From the Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck Collection Purchase 
LACMA no. M.80.6.2. Photograph courtesy Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 
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between the breasts, a feature of the Utpala Style. A brass image of Visnu 
with attendants of similar style was shown in the Asia Society exhibition. 19 
Though it is only three-headed and there is no halo, a sheathed dagger is 
tucked into the right waistband. There are several strong points of com¬ 
parison. The three-leaf crown is also formed of crescents enclosing flower- 
heads, a lotus projecting from the top of the head, the dhoti is tied in the 
same mode, a pleated portion falling down the left thigh, there is a single 
beaded necklace, there are flower-head ear-ornaments and similar arm- 
bands. A date ca. 850 AD like that of the LACMA Visnu seems probable. 
Another brass single-headed Visnu with attendants, formerly in the Pan- 
Asian collection, dates from the same period. 20 Here the ear ornaments 
are of flower-head form, there is a simple beaded necklace, a sheathed 
dagger is tucked into the waistband on the proper right, and the dhoti is 
tied in the same mode. 

A unique green chlorite fragmentary image of Harihara (pi. 182), the 
combined form of Siva and Visnu, in the Museum fur Asiatische Kunst in 
Berlin, also dates towards the end of the Classical period. The figure stands 
in slight contrapposto, the weight placed on the right foot. The two halves 
of the composite image are minimally differentiated, the main distinction 
being in the lateral heads, Bhairava on the proper right and Varaha on 
the proper left, and the ayudhapurusas, of which only Siva’s personified 
trlsula survives. The passive central head has half a third eye and bulging 
hair below the fillet on the proper right Siva side and a fringe of cork¬ 
screw curls on the proper left Visnu side. Siva’s sacred thread is carved as 
a serpent half-way across the chest, its tail appearing on the reverse while 
Vishnu’s double-stranded yajhopavlta is complete, looping below the pan¬ 
elled belt. Half a srlvatsa is shown on Visnu’s chest whereas his somewhat 
puny sheathed dagger is on Siva’s side. Otherwise the ornaments—the 
three-leaf triangular crown, the ear ornaments, the set of necklaces, arm- 
bands, remaining bangle and imbricated leaf pattern garland—are shared 
in common. The dhoti arrangement is in the doubled back mode, the top 
part similar in treatment to that of the Visnu, plate 173, and the Mahesvara, 
plate 171, but the edge of the garment falling to the ankles is only cursorily 
carved with a string of notched and plain ribbed outlines. The reverse is 
carved in low relief with a demonic bust with triple crescent crown, half 
a third eye appearing on Siva’s side, and this composite head must depict 


19 Pal 2007, fig. no. 75 in the Rockefeller collection, Asia Society. 

20 Pal 1975, fig. 10, dated ninth century. 
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Plate 182 Green chlorite fragmentary standing Harihara—68.2cm high, second 
quarter ninth century, Museum fur Asiatische Kunst no. 1 5835, Berlin. Photo¬ 
graph courtesy of the Museum fur Asiatische Kunst. 
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Kapila and Nandin. The combination of dagger, cursory detailing of the 
edge of the loose end of the dhoti, and the reverse head point to a date in 
the second quarter of the ninth century. 

Only three individual Brahma images may be ascribed to this period, 
though others are known from Brahmanical triads. The most complete 
is the bronze Brahma (pi. 183) and attendants group in the Museum fur 
Orientische Kunst, Berlin. 21 The form is quite different from that of the 
large seated image from Baramula or the two smaller images from the 
Brahmanical triads of the later phase of the Formative Period, and is now 
a four-armed standing figure. The inner left hand is lowered holding a 
kamandalu, the right raised in abhayamudra and ornamented by a ban¬ 
gle, the sole body ornament, while the outer left hand holds a long staff, 
and the lowered right an aksamald. Although the waistband is concealed 
by the robe, the pronounced collection of pleats on the left thigh dem¬ 
onstrate that the design of the dhoti employed the alternative treatment 
to the simple doubled back mode. The edge of the garment falling to the 
ankles is detailed in pleated meandering folds. The upper garment is worn 
in the open mode like the Buddha’s robe, and clings tightly to the body. It 
is double corded on the chest widening into a triangular cluster of plain 
ribs on the left shoulder like those of the early seated bronze Buddha fig¬ 
ures with a plain robe, plates 128 and 131. The pelt of a krsnamrga, or black- 
spotted antelope, is slung over the left shoulder above the upper garment, 
and a garland of herringbone design falls from the shoulders to the ankles. 
The hair is bound up in a tall jata with a double cord, the wide portion in 
the front with a prominent window effect, while loose tresses fall to the 
shoulders. The deity is accompanied by four standing diminutive nimbate 
figures similarly attired, one horse-headed, representing the four Vedas. 
The composition is set on a spouted rectangular waisted pedestal with 
convex mouldings. The early features of the pronounced window treat¬ 
ment, and the patterning of the triangular panel on the left shoulder indi¬ 
cate a date in the second or third quarter of the seventh century. 

The fragmentary green chlorite three-headed Brahma (pi. 184) com¬ 
pares closely with the bronze figure, though he is slightly corpulent. 22 
Here too the plain upper garment is worn in the open mode and clings 
tightly to the body, its double-corded edge on the chest widening into a 
narrow triangular panel of two plain bands on the left shoulder, the pelt 


21 Museum no. MIKI125, 24cm high. Illustrated Pal 1975, pi. 3. 

22 Ashmolean Museum no. EA 1995.114, 41cm high. 
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Plate 183 Bronze group of Brahma and attendants—24cm high, second or third 
quarter seventh century—Museum fiir Asiatiche Kunst no. 1 25. Berlin. Photo¬ 
graph courtesy of the Museum fur Asiatische Kunst. 
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Plate 184 Green chlorite fragmentary three-headed standing Brahma and atten¬ 
dants—41cm high, second or third quarter seventh century, Ashmolean Museum 
no. EA 1995.114 Photograph courtesy the Ashmolean Museum. 
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of a krsnamrga placed close to its side. The end of the garment flares out 
below the hand to form a structural support for the pair of diminutive 
figures below, of whom only the heads and necks remain, the hair of one 
in snail-shell curls, the other with open curls. Of the two remaining hands 
of Brahma, the outer left is lowered holding a barbed staff, rather than 
raised as in the previous example, and the inner right is in abhayamudra, 
the wrist ornamented with a bangle. The three plain heads are identical, 
and are broader than the head of the bronze. Their smiling faces radi¬ 
ate tranquillity, and have an almost hypnotic quality. The central head 
is larger than the lateral heads, which look slightly forward. The thickly 
ribbed hair of each is bound by a double fillet and fans out above. Below 
the fillet, a wide band of bulging ribs of hair frames a compartment of cen¬ 
trally parted lateral ribs. The shape of the head-dress, the form of the hair 
in thick ribs and the window effect of this sculpture and that of the bronze 
closely resemble the pentagonal head-dresses of the Pandrethan period, 
which are a clear influence. A thick strand of hair passes over the top of 
each of the two ears, while short tresses of hair with curled ends cascade 
onto the shoulders. There is a plain halo behind, which is uncarved on 
the reverse. The close similarity in style to the bronze Brahma indicates a 
similar date in the second or third quarter of the seventh century. 

Another fragmentary green chlorite three-headed Brahma (pi. 185) offers 
further comparison with the corpus of Buddhist sculpture of the first half 
of the Karkota period. 23 This image too was originally four-armed, but all 
the arms are broken off. It stands in a flexed pose with a distinct twist to 
the pelvis like the standing Buddha figures, plates 119 and 120. The outer 
garment is worn in the open mode, the double-corded curved line along 
the chest widening into a narrow triangular panel, the inner edge detailed 
with tiny folds. Though the garment is plain, a series of concentric sym¬ 
metrical looped crease marks is formed along the front of the body resem¬ 
bling the folds on the Buddha’s robe. The lower garment is looped on 
the left thigh and falls to the ankles, its edge with a coherent pattern of 
alternating folds. Their angular stylised form compare with those of the 
Parihasapura standing Buddha and the Maradharsana relief, and mark a 
clear stage of development in the late seventh and first half of the eighth 
century. The three heads are also identical, though narrower than those 
of the previous example, and the lateral heads look more outwards. The 
hair is arranged in a tall jata like those of the other two examples with 


23 SPSM no. 3074, 28cm high. 
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Plate 185 Green chlorite fragmentary three-headed standing Brahma—28cm 
high, late seventh/first quarter eighth century, SPSM no. 3074. 
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a prominent window effect, while loose strands cover the top part of the 
ear, and curls fall to the shoulders. Part of an imbricated leaf-pattern gar¬ 
land remains, which is lacking in the Ashmolean sculpture. The image 
probably dates from between the end of the seventh century and the first 
quarter of the eighth century. 

All three anthropomorphic deities are combined in two recorded tri¬ 
ads, which 1 have previously discussed (Siudmak 1993). 24 One of these is 
part of a rare rock-cut relief (pi. 186) in an excavated niche in the rock- 
face, near the village of Nadihel, at the north-eastern end of the Wular 
lake, which also includes a figure of Surya and an eight-armed Durga. As 
Bhattacharya (1999: 203) has pointed out, the configuration illustrates the 
worship of the five deities by the five sects, the place of Ganesa, popular 
in these groupings, taken by Surya. Though badly damaged, the sculp¬ 
tures are important for comparison. The work is difficult to date, but 
probably falls somewhere around 850. In this triad, all three deities are 
standing, three-headed, garlanded and nimbate, and closely correspond 



Plate 186 Rock-cut relief of Brahmanical triad—c. 850, Nadihel, Kashmir. 


24 A similar fragmentary triad in poor condition, that could be an import from Kashmir, 
found at Gum in the Upper Ravi valley between Brahmor and Chamba, was discussed by 
Diserens 1993. Another miniature triad, heavily eroded from ritual ablution, is known from 
a private collection. 
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typologically to their individual depictions. Siva is accompanied by his 
vahana, the bull, Visnu by his ayudhapurusas and Prthivi, and Brahma by 
the four personified Vedas. All three figures stand in a slightly flexed pose, 
Siva and Brahma with the weight on the left foot, and on the right in the 
case of Visnu. The three deities stand on a rectangular moulded pedestal 
as do the figures in the angles. 

The other anthropomorphic triad is a miniature grey chlorite plaque 
(pi. 187), now in the Metropolitan Museum, which dates ca. mid-eighth 
century. 25 Again all three deities are garlanded, nimbate and three-headed, 
and share the same poses as those of the rock-cut group. There is some 
damage and erosion to the diadems of Siva and Visnu, and three arms of 
Brahma and an arm of Visnu are broken off, but most of the finer details 
are discernible. The ear ornaments, beaded necklace, armbands and ban¬ 
gles are of standard Karkota type in the case of Siva and Visnu, and both 
deities wear their dhoti in the doubled back mode, the edge of the loose 
end notched and pleated in imitation of an alternating fold. Visnu has a 
sash, but no dagger. The sacred thread in both cases loops just below the 
waistband. Siva’s inner right hand holds an aksamala, the left a jambhara 
fruit, while the outer right hand holds the shaft of a trisula and the left a 
mirror in front of the Uma head. Visnu’s remaining inner right hand holds 
the stem of a lotus, the outer hands placed on the head of his personi¬ 
fied weapons, of which most of the Cakrapurusa is broken off. The curved 
front flap of Gadanari’s kameez falls down to the upper thighs like that 
of plates 174 and 175. The head of Siva’s bull appears to the deity’s right, 
the front right hoof stretched forward. Following the example of the early 
Brahma, that of the triad is accompanied by a pair of hamsas at his feet 
(one is broken). A similar pair of hamsas accompany the single-headed 
Brahma in another miniature stone triad in the Brooklyn Museum of the 
eighth century, in which Siva is represented in plain lihga form. 26 

On the wall of the left angle of the excavated niche at Nadihel is a 
standing Surya (pi. 188) framed by his attendants, Dandi on the proper 
left, whose staff is clearly visible, and Piiigala on the opposite side. All 
the heads are broken off, but other details are in fair condition. The deity 
stands in a strictly frontal pose, his two broken-off hands each originally 
holding a lotus. He wears a long tunic that reaches his ankles, a leaf-pattern 
vanamala falling just above its lower edge. It is probable that the figure 


25 MMA no. 1985.85,14.6 x 15.2cm. 

26 Kramrisch 1981, pi. 8. 
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Plate 187 Grey chlorite plaque of Brahmanical triad—14.6 x 15.2cm, mid-eighth 
century, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Purchase, Lita Annenberg Hazen 
Charitable Trust Gift in honour of Cynthia and Leon Polski, 1985 (1985.85). © The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

wore boots, normally part of his northern dress. A triangular flap on the 
chest below the wide necklace belongs to a tripartite cape, of which the 
side panels are broken off. A sheathed dagger is horizontally suspended 
from a belt tied around the waist. A band crossing the top of the left thigh 
supports a sword, whose hilt and scabbard can be seen on the left hip. A 
similar sword is carried by an earlier standing bronze Surya from Afghani¬ 
stan, dating from the Ksatriya period, in the Ashmolean Museum. 27 


27 Harle 1987 , fig. 34 . 
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Plate 188 Rock-cut relief of standing Surya and attendants—c. 850, Nadihel. 
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There are no standing Surya images of the Karkota period in the SPS 
Museum, 28 though a fragmentary green chlorite four-armed example 
accompanied by remaining attendant Dandi (pi. 189), now in the Lahore 
Museum, compares very closely to the Nadihel example. Its find spot 
was within the borders of the ancient territory of Kashmir, and it was 
undoubtedly produced in the valley. 29 The inner hands are both raised to 
chest level and would originally have held lotuses. Like the Nadihel exam¬ 
ple, the deity wears a long tunic that reaches the ankles, the vanamala 
falling just above it, in this case of imbricated leaf-pattern form. A short 
sheathed dagger with plain hilt is suspended horizontally from a panelled 
belt around the waist, and two straps that cross diagonally to the proper 
left were presumably intended to support a long sword and scabbard, of 
which nothing can be seen from the front. The front panel of the tasselled 
tripartite cape falls further down the chest than in the Nadihel example, 
and the side panels cover the arms. The central panel is overlaid by a 
smaller panel with ribbons tied in a looped knot. A small beaded necklace 
appears above. The attendant Dandi is similarly attired and has a foliate 
diadem, his face moustached and bearded. The somewhat stiff treatment 
suggests a date of around 800 AD. A badly damaged Kashmirian bronze 
group in the National Museum, New Delhi, 30 has similar features to those 
discussed, and here Surya clearly wears boots below his long tunic, which 
must have been the case with the stone images. There is a large plain nim¬ 
bus, but no beard nor moustache. Pal (1975: 80), and Sharma (1979:134) 
both dated it in the sixth century, but the form of its three-leaf triangular 
crown indicates a date no earlier than the seventh. There is no second 
longer necklace like that of the Barsana Surya cited in fn. 28 above and 
instead the more familiar tripartite cape is worn. 

Two fragmentary sculptures of the seated form of the deity in a horse- 
drawn chariot are also known from Kashmir. 31 One is positioned on the 


28 Cf. Paul 1986, pi. 53 for a crudely carved Surya group found at Barsana near Aligarh, 
but produced in the North-West, and now in the Government Museum, Mathura, in a par¬ 
allel style to the later phase of the Formative Period, in which Surya and his attendants all 
wear knee-length boots. It should be noted that Surya's Northern dress at this stage does 
not include the tripartite cape. Instead a second long double-stranded necklace is worn. 

29 Lahore Museum, 58cm high. According to the museum records, it came from a site 
at the Haji Pir pass, due south of Uri, where it was excavated by Lt. Col. Rehmat Ali. See 
Stein Rt., bk.v, note 217 for an indication of the political boundaries of Kashmir as late as 
the ninth century. 

30 NMND no. 67.158,14cm high. 

31 A miniature group of Surya mounted on his chariot drawn by seven horses is illus¬ 
trated by Pal 2007, fig. 66; and a fascinating double-sided miniature relief sculpture with 
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Plate 189 Green chlorite fragmentary standing Surya and attendant—58cm 
high, c. 800, Lahore Museum. 
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right side of the tall archway leading from the mandapa to the garbhagriha 
in the temple of Martand, of which only the lower half remains (pi. 190). It 
dates from the second quarter of the eighth century when the main struc¬ 
ture was erected. Unfortunately, the heavily abraded condition of this and 
other sculptures of this monument renders them useless for close stylistic 
comparison. The other is a similar fragment in the SPS Museum (pi. 191). 32 
Surya is seated astride a chariot, his body broken off at the chest, and is 
framed by half-figures of Pihgala and Dandi. Here his boots are clearly 
visible, and almost reach the knees. Below is a small figure of Aruna in an 
arcade holding the reins of seven horses. The front of the chariot is in the 
form of a balustrade supported by four dwarf columns. It probably dates 
from the first half of the ninth century. 

On the opposite wall to the Surya at Nadihel, in the right angle of 
the niche, is a multi-armed figure of Durga MahisasuramardinI (pi. ig2) 
striding in alldkasana, her right leg placed on the rump of the buffalo, 
whose tail she appears to hold in her lowest right hand. Her other hands 
hold various attributes, amongst which a lance, a mace, a sword and a 
bow can be identified, and one of her left hands grasps the hair of the 
demon. Though several four and six-armed stone Durga groups have been 
recorded, those with eight or more arms are rare. The subject is discussed 
in a recent article by Pal (2009), who notes that there are no specific 
references to Durga in the VDP, the most extensive Kashmirian icono- 
graphical source. A miniature twelve-armed group in the musee Guimet 
in Paris was discussed by Diserens (1988). An eighteen-armed image (pi. 
ig3) was formerly in worship in the village of Tengpura. 33 Carved from 
green chlorite and approximately 90cm high, it is a remarkable sculpture 
in pristine condition, in which Durga is mounted in a chariot with wheels 
at the sides. Following the analogy of Surya’s chariot, a diminutive chari¬ 
oteer takes the place of Aruna. He perches at the front of the vehicle, 
which has a balustrade and lintel festooned with bells, supported by six 


a scene of a three-headed Mahesvara playing dice with his spouse on the obverse side 
and a scene of Surya in his chariot on the reverse, a figure of his attendant Nandin above 
and a Linga with worshippers below, is illustrated as fig. 67. In both cases Surya wears a 
second necklace like the Barsana Surya. The provenance of both sculptures is unknown, 
and they could have been produced in either Kashmir or the North-West. The Mahesvara 
scene is very interesting in that instead of a restrained Ravana, a cross-legged yaksa sup¬ 
ports the couple’s throne. As noted in chapter 6, this form of yaksa appears on pedestals 
of sculptures of the Buddha from the last quarter of the sixth century or first quarter of the 
seventh, and this may be contemporary. 

32 SPSM no. 2174, 21 x 21cm. 

33 68.6cm high. 
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Plate 190 Grey limestone fragmentary relief of Surya, Martand temple—second 

quarter eighth century. 
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Plate 191 Grey limestone fragmentary Surya seated in a chariot—21 x 21cm, first 
half ninth century, SPSM no. 2174. 
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Plate 192 Rock-cut relief of Durga Mahisasuramardim—c. 850, Nadihel. 
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Plate 193 Green chlorite relief panel with eighteen-armed standing Durga 
Mahisasuramardini—68.6cm high, final quarter eighth century, formerly enshrined 
in Tengpura village. Photograph after Pal 2009: pi. 7. 
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dwarf columns. He holds the reins of two lions which attack the buffalo 
below, while a third attacks the demon itself. At the proper right incon¬ 
gruously placed behind the prostrate animal is a kneeling donor holding 
a horn (?) and ring wreath. Despite the great number of arms, the compo¬ 
sition is perfectly balanced. A struggling figure grasped around the neck 
by one of her left hands, and another impaled on her trident lance, may 
be the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha, over whom she triumphed. Vari¬ 
ous weapons are held in her remaining hands, the right hands hold the 
lance, a quiver of arrows, a ring wreath, a club, an axe, an upright sword, 
a vajra and a mace, while the left hands hold a bow, a round shield, a bell, 
a kamandalu, a trisula, a horn, and an aksamala with one hand placed on 
her left thigh. The goddess wears a long lower garment, a sash tied across 
the thighs, looped at the front, the end falling between the legs, and a chain 
girdle with skirt of tiny bells. The jewellery comprises a three-leaf crescent 
diadem, each leaf containing radiating foliage around a beaded medallion, 
the outer edge beaded, large beaded annular ear ornaments, and beaded 
bracelets. It probably dates from the last quarter of the eighth century. 

A miniature grey chlorite relief sculpture of an eighteen-armed Durga 
(pi. 194) is closely modelled on the large relief. 34 Durga is again striding in 
alldhasana mounted in a wheeled chariot with a balustrade supported by 
six dwarf columns, a charioteer perched beneath a central arch holding 
the reins. Below, a donor at the left side kneels before two lions attaching 
the prostrate buffalo, while a third lion again attacks the demon himself in 
anthropomorphic form. Three of the nine right hands have been broken 
off, the remaining six hold an upright sword, a trident lance impaling the 
demon, a quiver of arrows, varadamudra, a short club and the remaining 
half of a vajra. Only one of the left hands is broken off, the remaining 
hands hold a second demon armed with club and shield by the scruff of 
the neck, a short trident, a bow, a mala, three indeterminate weapons 
and a cakra. The deity also wears a long lower garment with similar sash, 
beaded girdle, a necklace, a triple crescent diadem enclosing flower-heads, 
with small flower-heads at the sides and as ear ornaments. The extensive 
use of flower-heads as ornament indicates a slightly later date than the 
larger composition in the first quarter of the ninth century. 

Another eighteen-armed image of later date without the chariot is 
known from Khonmoh. 35 A much later example from Dumatbal, which 


34 Private collection, 14.2cm high. 

35 Nagar 1988, pi. 68, 22cm high. He mistakenly describes it as being twelve-armed. 
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Plate 194 Grey chlorite miniature relief panel with eighteen-armed Durga 
Mahisasuramardini—14.3cm high, first quarter of the ninth century, private 

collection. 
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also features Durga mounted in a chariot, is doubtless inspired by the 
Tengpura model. 36 A very impressive version in bronze of an eight-armed 
form of Durga (pi. 195) mounted on a chariot has recently come to light in 
a Japanese collection. 37 Here the deity strides on the chariot in alldkasana, 
her right foot placed on a lotus foot stool, her arms fanned out, on the 
proper right holding a quiver of arrows, the hilts of two unknown weap¬ 
ons, probably a sword and a staff, and a mace, the left holding a bell, 
a bow, the struggling demon by the hair, the fourth holding an indeter¬ 
minate object. She wears a short tunic exposing the stomach muscles 
marked by a cruciform depresssion, a long diaphanous skirt with chain 
girdle festooned with bells, and a sash tied between her legs. There is a 
beaded necklace and cross-bands intersecting with a plain disc below 
her breasts, huge beaded annular ear-rings, and a triple crescent crown 
enclosing concentric beading, which is pointed above, and wrists with 
multiple bangles. The eyes are slightly staring. The rhythm of the sculp¬ 
ture is greatly enhanced by the massive vanamala formed of flower-heads 
that encloses the body, similar in proportion to those from Avantisvamin 
to be discussed below. The chariot has a small charioteer seated in the 
middle of the balustrade of the pedestal, below which the carcase of the 
buffalo is devoured by lions. The various features, which will be clearer 
from the evidence of the next chapter, suggest a date in the second half 
of the ninth century. A six-armed bronze version of comparable date is in 
the Alsdorf collection of the Art Institute of Chicago. 38 

A green chlorite standing passive form of Durga with two attendants 
(pi. ig6) is in the Metropolitan Museum. 39 Here she stands in slight con- 
trapposto, the weight supported on her left foot. The inner left hand holds 
the severed head of the buffalo in the same manner as Visnu holds the 
sarikha, the right is broken off. The outer left is lowered towards the atten¬ 
dant’s head, and holds a bell with billowing ribbons, while the right is low¬ 
ered holding an upright sword. She has an elaborate assortment of dress 
and jewellery. The front flap of a slit kameez with pointed trilobed ends 
shows above the beaded girdle. It covers the stomach and upper thighs, 
its hem ornamented with beading, and is of similar form to those already 
encountered. A short over-garment is fastened tightly around the waist 
and compresses the breasts, a circular medallion below them, the lower 


36 Ibid.., pi. 71, 45cm high. 

37 Pal 2009, fig. 3. 

38 AIC no. 217.1997, illustrated Pal 2003, plate 74. 

39 MMA no. 1984.488, 26cm high. 
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Plate 195 Brass image of eight-armed Durga Mahisasuramardim—57.1cm high, 
c. 850. Photograph courtesy Christie’s Inc. 2011. 
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Plate 196 Green chlorite standing Durga—26cm high, c. 800. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Gift of Mr and Mrs Perry J. Lewis, 1984. Acc. no. 1984.488. © The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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edge of the garment outlined in linen folds. There are two short beaded 
necklaces, each with a cartouche medallion, and a longer beaded necklace 
that falls between the breasts. Mill-pattern and saw-tooth bands appear 
around the neck, similar to those on the Camunda from Pandrethan. A 
wide double-beaded chain falls to above the knees, while a herringbone 
pattern vanamala falls almost to the ankles. The wrists have wide brace¬ 
lets decorated with geometrical designs between bands of beading. A 
tightly-clinging lower garment is flattened against the legs behind, with 
incised multiple vertical pleats. The face has a third eye, and a fringe of 
kiss curls shows on the brow, similar to those of the Uma head on the 
Jammu Mahesvara. The diadem comprises a central triangular leaf with 
radiating foliage around a small flower-head medallion, and crescent side 
leaves each enclosing flower-head medallions. The large annular ear orna¬ 
ments with small flower-heads at the front resemble those of the Teng- 
pura Durga and the Uma heads of Mahesvara images already discussed. 
The hair is flattened and encircles the head like a flattened bun with 
radiating ribs, a treatment reserved for depictions of Parvati, which does 
not occur on benign goddesses. 40 The veiled scarf attached to the hair 
behind, first seen on the Prthivi from Bijbihara, is thereafter a constant 
feature of Kashmirian sculpture. 41 Here it covers the hair at the back and 
falls down the shoulder flaring out from behind the arms at either side 
below. It is particularly marked in the relief sculpture at Avantisvamin, 
discussed in the next chapter. The two diminutive unadorned nimbate 
attendants each hold a book in their left hand. They wear a plain garment 
that falls to the knees and covers the left shoulder. They are reminiscent 
of Brahma’s attendants in the Berlin bronze and the fragmentary Brahma 
in the Ashmolean Museum. It probably dates from the final quarter of the 
eighth century. 

A sculpture of fine quality is the fragmentary three-headed Kumara 
(pi. 197) in the Dogra Art Gallery, Jammu. 42 Unfortunately the central 
head is defaced. Judging by the details of its ornaments and jewellery, it 
must have been carved by the same hand as that of the Mahesvara, plate 
173, with which it was found. The modelling of the torso is identical, as is 
the fall of the thick single-stranded yajnopavtta, which loops well below 
the beltline, though the cord is unusually thick. The central head has a 


40 Cf. Kramrisch 1981, pi. 47 for a depiction of Parvati with such a coiffure. 

41 Cf. Pal 1975, pis. 67 and 68; and the two ivory female chowrie bearers in the Cleveland 
Museum, illustrated by Czuma 1989, pi. 7 for veiled female deities other than Prthivi. 

42 Dogra Art Gallery no. Arch. 3, 47cm high. 
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Plate 197 Green chlorite bust of three-headed standing Kumara—47cm high, 
last quarter seventh/early eighth century, DAG Arch. no. 3. 
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triple triangular diadem similar to that of the Mahesvara. A double wreath 
garlands the hair, visible between the leaves of the diadem. Beneath the 
beaded fillet, there are three tiny rows of curls, and two curling locks of 
hair drawn through a small loop, which resemble the knotted locks of hair 
of the seated yaksa, plate 157. The faces of the lateral heads, which have 
plump cheeks, are almost of equal size to the principal head. Each has a 
single wreath binding the hair, and a diadem comprising a central trian¬ 
gular leaf framed by a crescent leaf similar to that of the Uma head of the 
Jammu Mahesvara. Between the three heads, and common to each, are 
projecting bunches of plaited hair ornamented with three hanging bells. 
Heavily stylised, they form part of the tripartite division of hair of the 
deity. Loose curly locks fall to the shoulders. The sheathed dagger recalls 
that of the large Bijbihara Kumara. The neck ornaments consist of two 
strings of beads, the lowermost with double-toothed pendants that dimin¬ 
ish in size from the middle. Fine scrolling leafy tendrils and a beaded and 
ribbed cord are all that remain of the armband. The ear ornaments are of 
standard Karkota form. Like that of the Jammu Mahesvara, the navel is 
ornamented with a small spiral. The belt is of similar design to the band of 
the armband and has a single beaded oval clasp. The form of the pleated 
section below the clasp indicates that the dhoti was tied in the doubled 
back mode. The fragmentary halo is uncarved behind, and there is no 
garland. The sculpture must date from the last quarter of the seventh or 
early eighth century like the Mahesvara. 

Another fragmentary example of a multi-headed Kumara is in the Museo 
d’Arte Orientale, Torino (pi. 198). 43 The carving of the ornamentation is 
notable for its clarity, and each component is precisely drawn. Though 
of later date, there are many interesting points of comparison with the 
earlier Kumara. Here the lateral heads are roughly half the size of the prin¬ 
cipal head, and the triangular diadem is replaced with a triple crescent, 
each leaf enclosing a central flower-head with radiating scrolling foliage. 
Beneath the beaded fillet are two rows of small curls, and two curly locks 
drawn through a loop at the centre of the brow similar to, but more prom¬ 
inent than those of the previous example. In this case there is no division 
of the hair, and the short curly locks falling to the shoulders of the earlier 
example are replaced by long corkscrew curls. The brow of each unusually 
has a prominent urna. The ear-ornaments and armbands are of standard 
Karkota type, though the multiple beaded necklace has two tiger teeth 


43 Museo d’Arte Orientale, Torino, no. iAp/162. 
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Plate 198 Green chlorite bust of three-headed Kumara—38cm high, third quar¬ 
ter eighth century, Museo d’Arte Orientale, Torino, no. iAp/162 Reproduced cour¬ 
tesy Museo d’Arte Orientale, Torino. 
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pendants, one of the emblems of the deity. Th eyajnopavlta is again a thick 
cord, suggesting that this feature is reserved for the deity. Here it loops 
just under the beaded belt, above which a dagger hilt shows on the right 
hip of the deity. It compares in style with the Rijksmuseum Visnu, plate 
178, and must date too from the third quarter of the eighth century. 

The final example in this survey of Karkota Brahmanical sculpture is 
the grey chlorite relief panel of an eight-armed Kamadeva and his celes¬ 
tial court (pi. 199) with musicians and dancer. 44 The deity is seated on a 
throne in lalitasana with his two adoring consorts in rajalllasana at either 
side, gazing at the one on his proper left. Of his two principal arms, one 
leans on the shoulder of the latter, the other holds a wine bowl, which she 
gestures towards with her right hand, her left hand placed on his knee. 



Plate 199 Grey chlorite plaque of Kamadeva and consorts—22.5cm high, third 
quarter eighth century, Pritzker collection. 


44 Pritzker collection, 22.5cm high. 
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The other consort leans on her lowered left hand, the right raised in a 
gesture. Of his remaining left hands one holds a flowery bow, another 
pulls the necklace of a female attendant at the right of the scene while 
the fourth hand fondles the breasts of a female leaning over a draped 
hanging suspended from a series of rings behind. Of his remaining right 
hands one holds a lowered standard, another stuffs arrows into the mouth 
of a makara, his cognisance, held on a tall standard carried by a grinning 
eunuch to the left, 45 the fourth hand fondles the breasts of another female 
overlooking the scene. All three deities and the attendant female have a 
coiffure of short corkscrew curls and triangular diadems. Kamadeva has 
a triple-stranded beaded necklace, beaded bangles and a double-beaded 
vanamala and a double-stranded yajnopavlta that loops below his beaded 
belt. One ear ornament is of the standard Karkota type, the other is annu¬ 
lar, the combination worn by Mara, who is associated with Kamadeva, in 
the Sukhavarman Maradharsana relief. Both consorts wear beaded cross¬ 
bands, beaded necklaces, annular ear ornaments and a beaded and ribbed 
girdle. A notable feature is the scarf veiling the hair at the back of the head 
like a stiff board on all the females depicted. The throne is supported by a 
seated yaksa of similar style to those from Caiikuna’s Stupa who is placed 
at the centre of a narrow platform below, a kneeling princely or royal 
couple and diminutive figure massaging the deity’s foot on the left side 
and a female dancer and two musicians to the right, the flautist framed 
on one side by the remaining sejant lion. The sculpture dates from around 
the third quarter of the eighth century. 

It was originally paired with another such relief, which was installed at 
the base of the flank walls of the staircase leading to a miniature shrine, 
a single full-scale example of which was uncovered by Sahni on the left 
flank wall of the Kesava temple atjayapura, built in the reign ofjayaplda 
in the late eighth century. 46 It occupied the same position as the yaksas at 
Caiikuna’s Stupa. Judging by the two or three miniature shrines that have 


45 Cf. The makaradvaja accompanying Mara from the inscribed Maradharsana group, 
plate 158, illustrated Paul 1986, fig. 80b. A fragmentary bust of Kamadeva in the Metro¬ 
politan Museum, no. 1993.175, illustrated Pal 2007, fig. 72, is accompanied by a makara, its 
mouth stuffed with arrows, mounted on the capital of a column to the proper left of the 
deity. The figure wears standard Karkota ornaments apart from the ear ornaments, which 
are of beaded oval form. It must date from the third quarter of the eighth century like the 
Torino Kumara. 

46 Sahni 1918, page 20 and pi. 43a. It was noted earlier by Biihler 1877, p. 15, who also 
identified it as Visnu. 
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survived, such as that at Patan, 47 and the polychrome wood architectural 
frames for the miniature ivories, there was a well-established tradition of 
such work. 

Thus we see over the course of the Karkota style that a high level 
of quality was sustained from the third quarter of the seventh century 
through the second or third quarter of the eighth, after which there was 
a slow decline. In the initial stages some ornamentation was retained 
from Pandrethan such as the heavy beaded bangle and the triangular 
triple leaf foliate crown, but many new features were introduced that 
were to become standard such as the rhomboid foliate armbands, and 
the multiple beaded necklace with medallion. An important development 
is the refinement of the triple crescent diadem, which also became wide¬ 
spread in use, though the triangular form did not disappear. A notable 
development was the adaptation of the Pandrethan method of depicting 
the folding of the edges of the dhoti and the Buddha’s robe in a wide 
pleated meander pattern to a narrower design of alternately long and 
short opposing folds. This patterning had already become stylised at the 
time of the sculptures from Caiikuna’s Stupa and the Sukhavarman relief 
in the second quarter of the eighth century, and by the late eighth cen¬ 
tury the alternating pattern was mostly represented by a long rib with 
opposing equal length of notches. Side by side with this patterning was 
the elaboration in the tying of the outer edge of the dhoti in the doubled 
back mode, a triangular pleated flap showing on the right thigh. The for¬ 
mer treatment became increasingly popular as the more intricate pat¬ 
terning represented by the Visnu, plate 175, was gradually abandoned. 
An important indicator of the date of Visnu images is the dagger held 
in the proper right waistband, which began to appear on depictions of 
the deity from the third quarter of the eighth century. Another feature 
of later multi-headed Visnu images is the introduction of the reverse head 
of Kapila, which begins to appear in the second quarter of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. Judging from the style of the various sculptures attributed to the 
Karkota period, there were at least four or five major ateliers involved in 
the production of these sculptures, probably all based in Srinagar. 


47 Kak 1933, pi. 57. There is another, slightly larger in the SPS Museum. 
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The Influence of the Classical Style 

I. Ancient Gandhara Region 

The influence of the Kashmir style has already been mentioned in the 
discussion of the Buddhist bronze sculpture of Swat and Gilgit; and its 
rapport with the sculpture of Afghanistan has also been noted. A further 
influence in the west, in neighbouring Gandhara, can be seen in the treat¬ 
ment of the robes of two rows of stucco seated Buddha figures from the 
ruined stupa of Kaniska at Shah-ji ki Dheri, near Peshawar. Each of these 
figures wears a symmetrically pleated robe covering both shoulders with 
a wide triangular pattern of pleats on each side, and in most cases, the 
inner edge of the folded robe is detailed in zigzag folds. 48 In one case, 
both edges of the triangular collection of pleats on the shoulders are thus 
outlined. This detailing points to Kashmir worksmanship rather than that 
of Swat, where the edges of the robe on the shoulder were never treated 
in this manner. Further resemblances may be seen in other terracotta and 
stucco sculptural fragments of the same period that were found at the site, 
which were published by Spooner. 49 One of the fragments he illustrates 
is a Bodhisattva head with Kashmirian facial features, which has a fringe 
of short corkscrew curls along the brow, and a triple diadem—one leaf is 
still attached to the crown, but the two detached leaves in the illustration 
clearly belong to it—each crescent-shaped leaf containing a rosette. The 
work evidently dates from the time of the great building activity of the 
Turki Sahis both in Gandhara and Kashmir, noted by Wukong in the third 
quarter of the eighth century, when several older buildings must also have 
been renovated. 

II. Chamba 

Kashmirian influence can also be seen in the sculpture of the neighbour¬ 
ing hill-state of Chamba, though this is more apparent in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. Its isolated geographical position ensured that its sculp¬ 
tural heritage remained intact. The earlier wood and bronze sculpture of 
the Laksana Devi temple at Brahmor, the former capital of Brahmapura, 


48 Spooner 1912, pi. 14a., an angled view of one of the walls, the north side of the western 
projection, with a panel of figures. The details are clearer on a photograph of the row of 
Buddha figures on the south side of the projection, preserved in the photo archives of the 
India Office Library, Frontier Circle series, 1910/11, photograph no. 746. 

49 Spooner 1912, pi. 3. 
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in the Budhal Valley—which shifted to Chamba in 920 under Raja Sahil 
Varma—and that of the Sakti Devi temple at nearby Chhatrarhi, is in a 
rich amalgam of styles, with a very distinct form of dress and physical 
type, and an unique repertoire of ornament, particularly the necklaces of 
pendant discs, sometimes alternating with bells. The form of architecture 
is completely different from that of Kashmir, apart from the lantern ceil¬ 
ing, and both temples were exposed to direct post-Gupta influence from 
mainstream north Indian art, which can be seen in their T-shaped door¬ 
frames, and in the notched scrolling leafy foliage, so extensively employed 
in their decoration. The crouching yaksa similar to the Kashmir version 
probably arrived directly with the same wave of influence. The two tem¬ 
ple complexes are of wood, and their door frames are extensively carved 
with panels of deities, many multi-headed, such as Kumara, Brahma, 
Mahesvara and Visnu. There are five large-scale bronzes, four in Brahmor 
and one in Chhatrarhi, slightly later in date than the wood door-frames, 
of which four are inscribed with a dedication to King Meruvarman, stating 
the name of the sculptor Gugga. 50 This king probably reigned in the late 
seventh century, though there is no consensus by historians on this date, 
which has been variously set between 650 and 750. A brief survey of these 
bronzes reveals general Kashmirian influence in iconography and dress, 
but at this stage little in the way of style. 

The Laksana Dev! from Brahmor and the Sakti Dev! from Chhatrarhi, 
both local names of Durga MahisasuramardinI, each wears a diaphanous 
tunic with a curved and beaded lower edge which exposes the navel, not 
dissimilar to the garment of the vidyadhara on the fragmentary aureole 
in Pandrethan style, illustrated as plate 110. The edge of the long skirt of 
the Sakti Dev! falling between the legs to the ankles is outlined in a com¬ 
plex pattern of alternating folds and linen folds where the design changes 
over, of almost identical form to that of plate 173b, which I have dated in 
the last quarter of the seventh century or early eighth, and which could 
only have been reproduced by an artist conversant with the Karkota 
style. 51 Finally, the hair is veiled by a scarf, which has the appearance of 
a stiff board, a well-established item of dress in Kashmir from the sixth 


50 Vogel 1911, pi. 7a, Sakti Devi from Chhatrarhi and pi. 7b, Laksana Devi; pi. 8a, Ganesa; 
pi. 8b Narasimha; and pi. 9, Siva’s bull, all from Brahmor. With the exception of the 
Narasimha, these images were all made by the artist Gugga. 

51 Ohri 1988, p. 104, compares these stylised folds with the more naturalistic folds on the 
outer edge of the skirt of a fragmentary Gupta female figure of the fifth century, which also 
has a similar long necklace, and suggests that this type of image was its prototype. 
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century onwards as has been shown, whose outline follows the contours 
of the head-dress at the sides. The Narasimha from Brahmor is seated in 
pratambapadasana, his two principal hands placed on the top of his mace, 
now missing, of an iconographical form already encountered in Kashmir 
in the early sixth century, which is one of two forms prescribed in the 
VDP( 3.78/2). The single crescent diadem and armband with large circular 
medallion could have been inspired by a Kashmirian prototype as well as 
the double-corded yajnopavlta that falls just above the belt. The seated 
figure of Ganesa, most of its legs missing, has its trunk curling in exactly 
the same mode as in Kashmir seen on the Pandrethan seated Ganesa and 
the slightly earlier fragmentary standing Ganesa. Despite these minor 
influences of design borrowed from Kashmir the local style is otherwise 
completely autonomous at this stage of its development. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE SCULPTURE OF AVANTIPURA AND THE ART OF THE 
UTPALAS UP TO THE BEGINNING OF THE LOHARA DYNASTY 
(CA. 850-1003 AD) 


A new style was introduced at Avantipura at the beginning of the Utpala 
period. While it continued the tradition of the Classical Style, it incor¬ 
porated many new features, and abandoned others. However, though 
the artists were skilful, they were not concerned with creating the same 
degree of realistic detail as were their earlier counterparts, and may not 
have fully understood the intricacy of many of the old designs, which 
had gradually been reduced to formulae. It quickly gave way to a more 
general Utpala style, recognizable by a combination of features. Most of 
the recorded stone sculptures of this time are Vaisnava. This does not 
reflect any sectarian dominance, but instead the random way in which 
the sculptural evidence has survived. As already noted in the first chapter, 
the tenth century was a time of severe political and economic decline, 
and few new religious foundations are recorded by Kalhana, as compared 
with the earlier periods. This may account for the small number of stone 
sculptures that may be ascribed to it. We are again fortunate in possessing 
datable evidence at both ends of the period, for as well as the relief and 
free-standing sculptures from the Avantisvamin temple at the beginning, 
a Buddhist brass group, dedicated in the reign of Queen Didda, and a large 
brass image of Avalokitesvara fall at its end. 

The main excavation work at the two sites was carried out by Daya 
Ram Sahni between 1913 and 1915, 1 although earlier work was undertaken 
at Avantisvamin temple by Captain Godfrey in 1898, and J.C. Chatterji in 
1910. Of Sahni’s detailed list of thirty excavated sculptures, which accom¬ 
panied his report, approximately half can be matched with those now in 
the museum. However, the confused nature of the museum records makes 
this task very difficult. One feels more than a hint of rivalry in Sahni’s 
report that Chatterji turned up little of interest, since one of his discoveries 


1 Published in ASIAR 1913/14. 
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was the fragmentary standing Brahma, plate 202. 2 Sahni thought that the 
fragmentary Ardhanarlsvara, plate 201, and fragments of a Ganesa, whose 
present whereabouts are unknown, were brought there from Avantlsvara. 
Later excavations, or possibly a chance find—the museum records are 
uncertain—resulted in the discovery of two bronze goblets, and a heavily 
corroded iron short sword. 3 Though too long to be the type of dagger seen 
on many of the sculptures, its hilt is of the same form. 

The fragmentary four-armed, four-headed Vaikuntha Visnu (pi. 200a) 
is a fine example of the style. 4 In common with the other free-standing 
sculptures from the two sites, it is carved from a black stone resembling 
marble, which is finished with a high polish. It stands in the same con- 
trapposto pose, the weight placed on the right foot, as do Visnu images 
in the Classical Style. Its four arms are broken off near the shoulders. A 
marked feature is the slightly bloated torso, the sharp outline of the pec¬ 
toral muscles and the bulging muscles of the abdomen, which are marked 
by a cruciform depression. The main change is in the form of the diadem. 
The narrow beaded fillet of the previous style has become a wide band of 
three beaded flower-heads at either side of a central beaded lozenge. The 
three crescent leaves of the towering diadem are of plain ribbed form, and 
contain swirling leafy tendrils around a beaded flower-head, which merge 
with the two horns at the top to give the impression of large circular medal¬ 
lions. This effect is added to by the beaded outline of the central element 
in each leaf, popular in the Pandrethan style, but infrequently seen in the 
Karkota period, which is revived again at Avantisvamin. The depth of the 


2 In the original register, a group of eleven sculptures was accessioned on 22 July, 1913, 
under no. 1829, without any details, and recorded as being found at Avantisvamin by 
J.C. Chatteiji. Sahni’s excavations commenced in the autumn of that year, which should 
exclude the possibility of any of the objects excavated by him being included under this 
number. There is no record of any other sculptures from Avantipura in the old register. 
In the revised 1965 register, eleven sculptures were individually recorded under the same 
number, of which six can be matched with items from Sahni's list of thirty-two sculptures 
and fragments listed in ASIAR 1313/14 (of these, not all are sculptures; one is an umbrella 
fragment, and another a miniature pillar). The first sculpture entered under this number 
is the fragmentary Brahma image, our plate 205, noted as being found by J.C. Chatteiji in 
1913. It is evident that most of the sculptures later accessioned under this number entered 
the museum after July, 1913, and the only sculpture that could be identified from the origi¬ 
nal list was the fragmentary Brahma figure. The compiler of the revised register was clearly 
unaware of Sahni’s list and thus could not see the discrepancy. 

3 SPSM no. 2658/11, 33.5cm long. In the original register, all three objects were acces¬ 
sioned together under no. 2747, and were recorded as being found in 1947. The dagger is 
illustrated Siudmak 1994, fig. 139. 

4 SPSM no. 1829/5, 86cm high. No. 4 on Sahni’s list. 
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Plate 200a Black stone fragmentary four-headed standing Vaikuntha Visnu 
86cm high, 850-55, Avantisvamin temple, SPSM no. 1829/5. 
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row of corkscrew curls along the brow is also increased. The animal heads 
are shorter than those of the Karkota period, each carved with a series 
of ribs on the cheeks simulating whiskers or bristles. Each has a diadem 
with single triangular leaf of foliate and beaded medallion design, which 
is superimposed on the two larger side leaves of the main diadem. The 
ornaments are of simple form. The necklace is a single string of beads, 
the flower-head medallion with three small bead pendants, and the ear 
ornaments are of beaded flower-head form, both frequently encountered 
features of the Utpala style. The armbands are of Karkota type, though the 
strap is beaded. The sacred thread is now triple-corded, and loops well 
below the belt. The dhoti is in the doubled back mode, and the sculptor 
has unsuccessfully attempted to reproduce a coherent pattern on the edge 
of the garment falling to the ankles, but clearly did not fully understand 
the design. The result is a narrow vestigial ribbed strip on the upper part of 
the right thigh, while the edge of the garment falling between the legs has 
an elaborate though incoherent pattern of pleated meandering folds. The 
sash is looped on the proper left thigh, an end appearing behind in the form 
of a plain flap, a novel feature. A sheathed dagger is thrust into the sash 
on the opposite side. 

The facial features are largely unaltered from those of the previous 
style, but for the tilaka on the forehead, identical to the urna of the Bud¬ 
dha. The eyes are flattened and angled downwards, though the pupils are 
still engraved on their surface. This is an increasing trend as the lower 
eyelid almost disappears, and the pupil loses its roundness creating a star¬ 
ing countenance. The reverse grimacing Kapila head (pi. 200b) is carved 
in deep relief as a bust rather than as a mask. The face is fanged and 
moustached, and a novel feature is the pair of knobs at the junction of 
the bridge of the nose and the wavy eyebrows. Three creases are incised 
at the outer side of both eyes, similar to those on the LACMA bronze 
reverse head of Kapila. The hair is bound up in a high jata with an imbri¬ 
cated leaf-pattern fillet. There is no window effect. Tufts of hair flare out 
at the sides above the ears, a motif associated with angry forms of deity. 5 


5 The same tufts can be seen on the reverse Nandin head of an addorsed fragmentary 
bust of Mahesvara of the late Karkota period, SPSM no. 5192, 41cm high, illustrated Siud- 
mak 1994, fig. 134b. These tufts also appear together with the pair of knobs at the base 
of the eyebrows on the bronze angry form of Vajrapani seated in rajalilasana on a rocky 
outcrop, now in the Cleveland Museum, illustrated Pal 1975, fig. 60. Though it looks much 
earlier, judging by this feature, it could be as late as the ninth century. Otherwise, the pair 
of knobs could have developed in the Karkota period, and became popular later. No clue 
is offered by the ornamentation, which is serpentine throughout. 
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Plate 200b Reverse bust of Kapila. 
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The ear ornaments are of annular form. A massive imbricated leaf-pattern 
vanamala falls well down the shoulders behind, which is broken off on 
the obverse side, fully double the diameter of the Karkota version. Its vol¬ 
ume recalls the vanamala of the bronze Durga described in the previous 
chapter. Though flat uncarved areas conceal most of the animal heads 
behind, there is no halo, and all of the four-headed Visnu figures from the 
temple of Avantisvamin are without one. Very similar features are seen on 
another fragmentary four-headed Visnu. 6 Though broken off higher up on 
the legs, it is of similar height and proportions. Amongst the minor dif¬ 
ferences are the sash looped on right thigh rather than the left, the form 
of the necklace medallion, and the fillet of the diadem solely composed 
of flower-heads. 

A slight variation is seen on another four-armed, four-headed Vaikuntha 
Visnu (pi. 201a). Slim and youthful with better proportions, it is undoubt¬ 
edly the finest surviving example of the Avantisvamin group. 7 The cen¬ 
tral face is in perfect condition, and has a pleasing expression. The eyes 
are not flattened in this case, and the small rounded corneas are clearly 
defined between the eyelids. The ear-pendants, necklace and srivatsa are 
of similar design to those of the previous figures, and the yajnopavita is 
also triple-stranded. The details of the dhoti are better observed. It is again 
tied in the doubled-back mode, the edge falling to the ankles outlined in 
a simple zigzag series of folds. The sash is also looped on the left thigh 
(though damaged at the front, the end is visible from behind). In this case, 
most of the scabbard of the dagger is concealed by the belt and sash into 
which it is thrust. The thread passes over the top of its hilt. The remaining 
right hand holds the short stem of a full-blown lotus facing forward in the 
same manner as those of Visnu figures in the previous style, and part of 
an imbricated leaf-pattern vanamala runs down the side of the remaining 
right arm. The form of the lotus with its band of filaments encircling a 
plain stamenoid disc, the outer eight petals with a single grooved edge, is 


6 SPSM no. 1829/8, 66cm high, no. 5 on Sahni’s list. Illustrated Siudmak 1994, pi. no. 141. 

7 SPSM no. 1829/7. The number is clearly visible below the stump of the broken-off left 
arms. According to the revised register, this number should refer to a fragmentary sculp¬ 
ture of three conjoined heads of Visnu, 22 x 16cm. Since the sculpture is now missing, it is 
no longer possible to physically verily the information. When first illustrated by Kak (1923: 
49), most of the two left arms were intact, and it was accompanied by Cakrapurusa, but 
no dimensions were given. However, when later photographed by the AIIS without the left 
arms and attendant, it was recorded as being 50cm high. The sculpture then corresponds 
exactly to a Visnu figure, no. 27 on Sahni's list, described with deficient feet and missing 
chowrie bearer, 54cm high. 
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Plate 201a Black stone fragmentary four-headed standing Vaikuntha Visnu— 
50cm high, 850-55, Avantisvamin temple, SPSM no. 1829/7, now missing. 
Photograph courtesy AIIS. 
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similar to the lotus flower projecting from the head-dress of the LACMA 
bronze Vaikuntha Visnu. 

The diadem is of slightly different form to that of the preceding pair 
of sculptures, and has the novelty of two extra intermediate leaves. The 
fillet is decorated with a single row of large beads and a central concen¬ 
tric lozenge medallion. The curved upper edge forms a peak in the centre. 
There are three large crescent-shaped leaves, each enclosing stylised leafy 
tendrils around a circular medallion of beaded outline. The horns of the 
crescents are not clearly differentiated, and again merge with the foliage 
to create the appearance of circular medallions. The three crescents are 
separated by two smaller open triangular intermediate medallions of sty¬ 
lised leafy tendrils around a beaded flower-head half-medallion. A similar 
single-leaf diadem crowns the animal heads, which is also superimposed 
on the lower part of the side leaves of the main diadem. The reverse Kapila 
head (pi. 201b) is again carved as a bust. Its facial features resemble those 
of the preceding examples; two round knobs appear at the base of the eye¬ 
brows, and a triple crease appears at the outer side of either eye. The hair 
is bound up in a high tripartite jata with an imbricated leaf-pattern fillet. 
Here the tuffs of hair at the sides are formed of two tall triangular projec¬ 
tions. A short cape, another novel feature, covers the shoulders, over which 
the plain necklace falls, framed by the engraved ribbons of the diadem. 

Another sculpture, a four-armed, four-headed Vaikuntha Visnu and 
attendants group (pi. 202a) in exactly the same style, was excavated in 
almost pristine condition, but has since been extensively re-worked, and 
is now installed at the Gadadhara temple in Srinagar. 8 The Vasudeva 
and Varaha heads have been completely recarved. However, the diadem 
(pi. 202b) is in its original condition. The fillet and the leaves of the diadem 
are identical to those of plate 200. The reverse Kapila head also resembles 
that of the latter, though its necklace is beaded. Part of the dhoti was also 
redesigned. The pattern of radiating pleats formed around the crotch and 
the widening pattern of zigzag folds outlining the edge between the legs 
is unaltered. However, the original design of a short looped portion on the 
left thigh has been modified by carving a series of loops along both legs, 
with the addition of a wide hem of scrolling tendrils around the ankles. 


8 This can be clearly seen by comparison with photographs taken for the excavation 
report. See Sahni 1917, pis. 28b and 28c, front and reverse view, 108.5cm high, and Kak 
1923, P- 50 - 
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Plate 201b Reverse bust of Kapila. Photograph courtesy AIIS. 


The scale of the massive vanamaLa common to all these free-standing 
sculptures can be clearly seen on this example. The attendant figures and 
Prthivi are in their original condition. They are of the same basic form as 
those of the Classical Style, though there is some variation in their orna¬ 
mentation. Both the female figures wear a long twisted string necklace 
with a single bead, which falls between the breasts to the waist, in addi¬ 
tion to a short beaded one, and a wide panelled belt. The former feature, 
also noted on the subordinate female figures of the LACMA bronze Visnu, 
is found on most females in this style. The Gadanari wears a beaded gar¬ 
land falling to the knees and a diadem formed of three flower-head half¬ 
medallions, while Prthivi has a plain crested diadem. The cakra behind the 
head of the male attendant has a band of anchor pattern motifs around its 
rim, its form unchanged from before. 
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Plate 202a Black stone Vaikuntha Visnu—850-855 in worship at Gadadhar 

temple, Srinagar. 
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Plate 202b Detail of head. Photograph courtesy ASIPAL. 
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A fragmentary Gadanarl from a Visnu group (pi. 203) has several note¬ 
worthy features regarding the treatment of a female deity. 9 A short tightly 
waisted diaphanous tunic has taken the place of the kameez, which reveals 
the top of the breasts and the bulging cruciform stomach muscles below 
its trilobed lower edge. The plain lower garment is a long skirt with belt 
formed of square panels, and covering the middle part is a wide scarf fall¬ 
ing from the shoulders that veils the hair, one end flaring out above the 
left elbow. There is a short beaded necklace and longer necklace falling 
between the breasts with pendant beads of the type already noted. The 
heavy bracelets cover most of the arm below the elbow. The ear orna¬ 
ments are of beaded annular form. 

Another fragment preserves the lower part of the androgynous com¬ 
bined form of Siva and Parvati, Ardhanarisvara (pi. 204). 10 It must date 
from a slightly later date than the Vaisnava sculptures of the Avantisvamin 
temple, if Sahni is correct in thinking that it was brought from Avantlsvara. 
The edge of Siva’s dhoti falling between the legs has a debased design of 
pleated meandering folds and there is a small pointed flap on the inside 
of the right thigh; the head of an animal pelt is carved in low relief on 
its outer side. The edge of Parvati’s skirt flattened behind the left leg 
is similarly outlined in pleated folds. Only Parvati’s lowered inner left 
hand remains, and holds a kamandalu. The wrist has a wide bracelet 
of a form that can be traced back to the Pandrethan period. A nimbate 
six-headed figure of Kumara appears below. This is the only complete 
six-headed Kumara known from Kashmir, though a fragmentary group 
of six conjoined heads was originally in worship at the shrine of Kotitlrtha 
in Baramula, its present whereabouts unknown. * 11 The Avantipura exam¬ 
ple is six-armed, and amongst the six attributes carried in the hands can 
be recognised a ribboned bell, a large vajra, an aksamald and a gada. The 
head of Siva’s bull appears on the opposite side, and below is a standing 
four-armed nimbate Ganesa. The inner hands hold a broken-off tusk and 
bowl of sweets to which the coiled trunk curls clockwise in the usual man¬ 
ner of Ganesa figures from Kashmir. 


9 SPSM no. 1829/3, 36cm high. 

10 SPSM no. 3075, 40 x 38cm high, no. 31 on Sahni’s list. 

11 Clearly visible on the old ASIPAL photograph, our plate 53, to the left of the 
ekamukhaliiiga in the shrine. 
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Plate 203 Black stone fragment of Gadanan from a standing Visnu group— 
36cm high, 850-855, Avantisvamin temple, SPSM no. 1829/3. Photograph courtesy 

ASIPAL. 
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Plate 204 Black stone fragment of standing Ardhanarisvara with Ganesa and 
Kumara—40 x 38cm, 855-60, probably Avantisvara temple, SPSM no. 3075. 


The fragmentary figure of Brahma (pi. 205) is that excavated by Chatterji. 12 
Though the basic formula is unchanged from that of the earlier exam¬ 
ples, the treatment is far more stylised. The robe still clings tightly to the 
body, but is unpleated, and its edges treated as a single cord. The skin of a 
krsnamrga is lightly engraved on the upper left arm. A fine double-corded 
loop on the left thigh indicates the edge of the dhoti. The wide edge of the 
fabric falling between the legs has an irregular ribbed outline simulating a 
pleated fold. Only the upper left hand survives, which holds the remains 
of a barbed staff. The three heads are of similar form, the central one 
larger. They share a single pair of long-lobed ears. The hair of each head, 
which is formed of narrow plain vertical ribs, is piled up in a high jata, 
and bound by a fillet, now damaged. The window effect so apparent in the 
earlier depictions of Brahma has all but disappeared, and all that remains 
is a narrow panel with split lateral ribs on the central head alone. The 
backs of the heads and head-dress are rounded and there is no halo, in 


12 SPSM no. 1829/1, 53cm high. Kak (1923: 55) includes it in his chapter on Avantipura, 
where he describes it as Siva, and it is unlikely that he would have confused its provenance 
so soon after the excavations. 
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Plate 205 Black chlorite fragmentary standing Brahma—53cm high, 850-55, 
Avantisvamin temple, SPSM no. 1829/1. 
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common with the Visnu figures. The remains of an imbricated leaf-pattern 
garland can be seen on the proper left side. 

The relief sculpture from Avantisvamin temple is carved from a grey 
limestone, which is coarser in quality than that employed for the free¬ 
standing figures. A pair of panels depicting Kamadeva and his celestial 
court decorate the head of the flank walls of the staircase leading to the 
shrine, and survive in situ in fair condition. As already noted in the discus¬ 
sion of the small panel, plate 199, they occupy the same position at the 
entrance to the temple as the pairs of seated yaksas as the four entrances 
of Caiikuna’s Stupa at Parihasapura. The best preserved panel is that on 
the left wall (pi. 206). Here the six-armed deity is seated in LaLitasana, 
his left leg pendant, on a throne with a tasselled covering. The deity has 
the same combination of ear ornaments as Kamadeva in the miniature 
relief panel, plate 199. He is flanked by his two queens, who are seated 
in rajalUdsana, their upright knee in mirror image framing the composi¬ 
tion, which is enclosed by a pair of pilasters beneath a cinquefoil arch. 
His upper left hand holds a bow, the middle hand fondles his consort’s 
breast and the lower hand holds the corner of a garment (?). The upper 
right hand holds a bunch of arrows, the middle hand the braided hair of 
his other consort and the lower hand a standard with flower-head termi¬ 
nal. The latter compares with an upright standard held by a brass Kumara 
seated on his vahana, the peacock, of roughly the same period. 13 The hair 
of the deity is combed upwards in fine ribs around a narrow window, 
and as short corkcrew curls above the fillet. Both consorts appear to hold 
wreaths. All three figures wear simple beaded jewellery, and both females 
have a pair of necklaces of which the longer one is looped between the 
breasts in a mode characteristic of the style. Notable is the form of the 
tall triangular leaves of the diadem of serrated outline of the consorts, 
which becomes popular in the Utpala period. The corresponding panel 
(pi. 207) is set at the head of the right wall. Here Kamadeva sits in the 
same pose with the right leg pendant. He is four-armed, his upper hands 
holding bow and arrow, his lower left hand resting on the shoulder of his 
consort, the other holding the standard with flower-head. Both consorts 
hold short garlands and all three deities have the same ornamentation as 
those of the previous panel. The capitals of both sets of pilasters have a 
perching hamsa. The cornice above the relief panels has an ornate frieze 
of lion protomes, simulating timber beam ends, alternating with peacocks 


13 Pal 1975, pi. 18. Pal suggests that the flower-head is contained within a crescent thus 
symbolising the sun and moon combined. 
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Plate 206 Grey limestone panel of six-armed Kamadeva and consorts—850-55, 

Avantisvamin temple. 



Plate 207 Grey limestone panel of four-armed Kamadeva and consorts—850-855, 

Avantisvamin temple. 
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and floral sprays, and a panelled frieze of flower-heads, which illustrate 
the density of surface ornamentation on the walls of the entrance stairway 
and how the main elevations of the shrine may have looked. 

A pair of small relief panels decorates the inner side of each flank wall. 
That on the right (pi. 208) depicts a central moustached young prince 
who stands in a flexed pose and gestures towards the shrine. A vidyadfiara 
above offers him a garland. He is surrounded by attendants, of which that 
on the left is his consort, all of who wear simple beaded jewellery. The 
grouping of the figures in the corresponding relief (pi. 209) on the inner 
left wall is similar, but here the central male figure wears a triple cres¬ 
cent diadem, a long garland and sheathed dagger, is bearded as well as 
moustached, and is portrayed as a king. A vidyadhara above offers him 
a diadem similar to the one that he wears, thus symbolizing his divine 
authority. Amongst his attendants are his two wives, both with their hair 
veiled with a stiff board-like scarf. It is not known whether the two depic¬ 
tions are of King Utpalaplida, Sukhavarman or Avantivarman, as Mitra 
(1977: 43) observed, but most likely it is the latter. Another relief panel 
from Avantlsvara probably depicts the bearded King Avantivarman with 
his principal queen. 14 Other relief sculptures densely decorating the gate¬ 
way of Avantisvamin are discussed by Kak (1933:122-3) 

Though the Rajataranglnl records the foundation of other religious 
establishments by Sura, members of his family, and other ministers, no 
other sculptures in identical style have been found elsewhere in the valley. 
The only sculpture to closely reproduce the distinctive Avantisvamin dia¬ 
dem is the grey chlorite detached head from a Narasimha image (pi. 210), 
now on loan to the Ashmolean Museum. 15 The fillet is decorated with a 
band of circular beaded medallions, similar to that of plate 200 without 
the central lozenge, while the three low triangular leaves with scrolling 
foliage around a beaded circular half medallion closely resemble the dia¬ 
dems of the animal heads there. At one time the head was under worship 
at the shrine of Kotitlrtha at Baramula, 16 together with other fragmentary 
images, but Kalhana does not mention any temple founded there during 
Avantivarman’s reign. The roaring mouth is wide open, and the face con¬ 
torted. A wide ridge deeply creased above and below extends from both 
sides of the eyes similar to that on the Kapila heads on the LACMA bronze 


14 Illustrated Mitra 1977, fig. 13B. 

15 Ashmolean Museum loan, 20.5cm high. 

16 On the right of the ekamukhalinga illustrated on our plate 53. 
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Plate 208 Grey limestone panel of prince and attendants—850-55, Avantisvamin 

temple. 
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Plate 209 Grey limestone panel of king and attendants—850-55, Avantisvamin 

temple. 
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Plate 210 Grey chlorite detached head of Narasimha—20.5cm high, third quarter 
ninth century, Baramula, Ashmolean Museum, on loan to Ashmolean museum, 
Oxford. Reproduced courtesy Mrs Douglas Barrett. 
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Visnu and those from Avantisvamin. Whiskers protrude from the pouches 
above the upper jaw. The hair showing along the brow is formed of tiny 
kiss-curls. The cheeks have a narrow fringe, and a row of short voluted 
curls encircles the head. 

A sculpture that shows direct influence from Avantisvamin is the high 
relief black stone sculpture of Visnu Sesasayin (pi. 211). 17 The six-armed 
deity reclines in a semi-seated position on the serpent’s coils, below a 
large canopy of serpent hoods, attended by four females. One female 
seated on a stool massages one of his right hands, while another massages 
his right foot. The third female dances to the music of a group of four 
musicians below, while the fourth holds up a horn or conchshell about 
to blow it to waken the deity. At the arched top of the panel is a diminu¬ 
tive image of a three-headed Brahma seated on a lotus. The Visnu has 
the same thick imbricated leaf pattern garland as the Avantisvamin sculp¬ 
tures, and similar plain bangles and single beaded necklace, while two of 
the females have a secondary string necklace with single bead pendant 
that loops between their breasts. Two further general influences are seen 
in the modelling of the bulging abdomen muscles in a cruciform depres¬ 
sion in three of the females and the treatment of the veil which projects 
beyond the hair like a stiff board. These various features suggest a date in 
the second half of the ninth century. 

A black chlorite fragmentary four-headed Visnu with single remaining 
attendant (pi. 212) is clearly influenced by the Avantisvamin sculptures. 18 
ft is carved from the same black stone with a high polish, and has the same 
sharp outline of the pectoral muscles and the bulging stomach muscles 
with deep cruciform depression, ft too has a triple-stranded yajnopavlta, 
the medallion of the necklace has three bead pendants, the ear ornaments 
are of beaded flower-head form, there is a tilaka on the forehead, and 
the pupils of the eyes are flattened. Further resemblance is seen in the 
form of the tall diadem, the crescent leaves resembling circular medal¬ 
lions. In the Karkota style only the outer edges of the horn of the crescent 
are beaded. In this and other examples of the Utpala period there is also 
an inner line of beading. Here the principal crescent leaf has a design of 
concentric circles while the side leaves have a beaded flower-head. This 
type of crescent diadem is not recorded at Avantisvamin, but developed 


17 Private collection, 62cm high. 

18 SPSM no. 3090, 57cm high. It was mistakenly recorded in the revised register as being 
found in a pond at Verinag together with about ten other Visnu images, mostly of crude 
quality. 
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Plate 211 Grey stone Visnu Sesasayin group—62cm high, second half ninth 
century, private collection. 
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Plate 212 Black chlorite fragmentary four-headed standing Visnu and 
attendant—57cm high, second half ninth century, SPSM no. 3090. 
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about the same time to become the most common form. The dhoti is tied 
in the doubled back mode with a wide flap of vertical pleated folds falling 
down the left thigh. The loose end of the dhoti falls down the inside of the 
left leg, its edge in a debased pattern of pleated folds. The pleated sash is 
looped on the right thigh into which the sheathed dagger is thrust, the 
thread passing below its hilt. 

The sculpture is of great iconographic interest since the three frontal 
heads have a seven-headed serpent canopy, of which five hooded heads are 
broken off. A large plain halo encloses them, and a Kapila head is carved 
in relief behind. The attendant Cakrapurusa has a single-headed serpent 
canopy. The main figure is six-armed, of which the hands of the two upper 
arms each hold the long shaft of a damaged attribute. 19 The middle left 
hand is broken off while the lower hand is placed on the head of the 
ayudhapurusa. The middle right hand holds the stem of a lotus, while the 
lower hand is broken off. In the centre of the lotus is a figure seated with 
the legs loosely crossed. The head is damaged. It appears to be two-armed, 
and holds two elongated, unidentifiable objects. There is no doubt that 
the image represents the same form of Visnu as that of plate 60, the min¬ 
iature single-headed Visnu from Uri, which has a serpent canopy formed 
of three hoods and a similar seated diminutive figure carved on the chest. 
The deity represents Sarhkarsana, popularly known as Balarama. 20 The 
later example can be compared with several contemporary four-armed 
Pala examples, in bronze and stone. 21 All these examples have a seven¬ 
headed serpent canopy, and the outer arms hold the long shaft of a pestle 
in the proper right hand and that of a plough in the left. The attributes 
held by the Kashmir stone Visnu are clearly the same. However, a multi¬ 
headed form of Balarama is not recorded in the VDP, nor elsewhere in 
India. The reverse Kapila head has an unusual treatment. The face has 
similar features to those already encountered, including the two round 
knobs at the intersection of the eyebrows, though here it is bearded, and 


19 These two shafts closely resemble those held by Adisesa in the Bhuvaraha scene on 
the Devsar aureole discussed below, pi. 220. 

20 Joshi 1972, discusses the evolution of the Vrsni Pancavira, or hero, of the Kusana 
period, Sarhkarsana, and his final amalgamation with Balarama, the incarnation of the 
cosmic serpent Sesa, in the Gupta age. It is then that the pestle and mortar are added to 
his group of attributes. 

21 Cf. Huntington 1984, pi. 30, a bronze Balarama with female attendants from Nalanda, 
probably dedicated in the reign of Devapala in the second quarter of the ninth century, 
and pi. 31, another bronze Balarama from Kurkihar dated in the reign of Devapala; and 
Asher 1980, pi. 220, a stone Balarama with male and female attendant, from Paharpur, 
ascribed to the eighth century. 
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there is a single-beaded necklace. A third eye unusually appears on the 
brow. The hair bulges out in thick ribs, but instead of a single topknot, 
there are three miniature topknots, each with an imbricated leaf-pattern 
fillet, to match the three frontal heads. In its close resemblance to the 
Avantisvamin sculptures, this sculpture too can be dated in the second 
half of the ninth century. 

The features of a grey chlorite four-armed four-headed fragmentary 
Vaikuntha Visnu image (pi. 213) closely resembles those of the above 
sculpture. 22 This is particularly so in the case of the diadem. Other similar¬ 
ities are found in the triple-stranded yajhopavlta, the necklace medallion 
with three bead pendants, and the beaded flower-head ear ornaments. 
The dhoti is tied in the doubled-back mode, a pleated flap forming on 
the left thigh, and the edge falling between the legs is cursorily detailed 
in long vertical grooves. The belt is unusually formed of square sections 
with a beaded oval clasp. The window effect on the reverse Kapila 23 head 
has become very stylized and is reduced to two parallel vertical rows of 
volutes, the form in which it is often depicted in the Utpala period. This 
sculpture may be as late as the final quarter of the ninth century, and its 
features can be taken as typical of the general style of the Utpala period. 

Another complete example of a grey limestone three-headed form of 
Vaikuntha Visnu (pi. 214) with attendant shows a variety of features. 24 It 
is not carved on the reverse and was intended as a relief sculpture. The 
leaves of the triple crescent diadem are decorated with the same beaded 
circular medallion enclosed by a band of foliage though here the edges 
of the horns of the crescent are plain. The animal heads are clearly dif¬ 
ferentiated. The ear pendants are of Karkota form, but the beaded mul¬ 
tiple necklaces and triple-stranded yajhopavlta are clearly of Utpala type. 
The treatment of the dhoti is highly stylised with a flap of vertical pleats 
terminating in tiny linen folds on the left thigh, and the edge of the long 
outer fold detailed in linen folds. A sheathed dagger is secured by the 
belt on the right thigh. The imbricated leaf pattern vanamald is thicker 
than the Karkota version, though not on the scale of the Avantisvamin 
examples. The attendant figures are cursorily carved, Gadanari holding a 
chowrie like her counterpart in plate 202, while Cakrapurusa holds a fan. 
The facial features, in particular the rounded eyes with carved pupils and 


22 LACMA no. M.69.13.2, 59.7cm high. 

23 Pal 1988, pi. 14b, detail. 

24 Private collection, 67.5cm high. 
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Plate 213 Grey chlorite fragmentary four-headed standing Vaikuntha Visnu— 
59.7cm high, third quarter ninth century, LACMA From the Nasli and Alice 
Heeramaneck Collection Purchase no. M.69.13.2. Photograph courtesy Los Angeles 

County Museum of Art. 
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Plate 214 Grey chlorite three-headed Vaikuntha Visnu and attendants—67.5cm 
high, first half tenth century, private collection. 
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fleshy mouth, still retain some freshness, and have not yet succombed 
to the staring countenance typical of the late period. It must date from 
sometime in the first half of the tenth century. 

Two fragmentary four-headed Vaikuntha Visnu figures are in the Chha- 
trapati Shivaji Maharaj Vastu Sangrahalaya, Mumbai, each dated to the 
ninth century by Candra. 25 Both are in poor condition. The larger example 
has a triple crescent diadem with a design of scrolling tendrils around a 
central circular medallion. 26 In this case the latter is beaded while the horns 
of the crescent are not. The ear ornaments are of Karkota type, and the 
multiple necklace is unusual in having a lower string of pendant beads. A 
sheathed dagger with large hilt is thrust into the waistband on the proper 
right and there is a triple corded thread. The coiffure of the Kapila head 
has a small window effect. It probably dates from ca. 850. The smaller 
Visnu has two Narasimha heads, instead of the normal combination, both 
of equal size to the Vasudeva head. 27 It has typical Utpala period fea¬ 
tures including a triple-stranded sacred thread, a beaded necklace with 
three pendants, flower-head ear ornaments and pair of round knobs at 
the intersection of the eyebrows of the Kapila head. The diadem has a 
boldly beaded fillet with a flower-head above each ear, and large crescents 
with plain ribbed horns without beading containing small voluted tendrils 
around a lozenge and semi-circular medallion. The dhoti is worn in the 
doubled back mode forming a pleated flap on the left thigh. An unusual 
feature is the double-stranded beaded belt. This sculpture probably dates 
from later than the other in the final quarter of the ninth century. 

A sculpture that may be dated to the third quarter of the ninth century 
is the black chlorite four-armed Ganesa (pi. 215) seated in rajalllasana on 
a throne with a pair of roaring lions. 28 As noted in chapter 5, this is the 
prescribed form of the deity in Kashmir. The triple crescent diadem is of 
similar form to that of the three Visnu figures, plates 212, 213 and 214, the 
medallion of beaded outline and the horns of the crescent beaded on both 
edges. The inner right hand of the deity holds a broken-off tusk, which 
more closely resembles a carrot or radish, and the left a bowl of sweets 
to which the coiled trunk curls clockwise. The outer right hand holds 
an akscimdld, while the left is broken off. The body is ornamented with 
a necklace of bells, beaded bracelets, an animal skin uttarabandha tied 


25 Candra 1974, 85a and 85b and 86a and 86b. 

26 Museum no. 73.4, 61cm high. 

27 Museum no. 73.5, 43.5cm high. 

28 SPSM no. 3092, 51.5cm high, also mistakenly recorded as being found at Verinag. 
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Plate 215 Black chlorite four-armed seated Ganesa—51.5cm high, third quarter 
ninth century, SPSM no. 3092. Photograph courtesy ASIPAL. 
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across the chest, its paws knotted together, a thick serpent yajnopavlta, 
whose knotted head and tail are visible just below the trunk, and an 
imbricated leaf-pattern vanamala. The forehead, divided by the wide 
ridge of the base of the trunk, is carved with a third eye. There is a large 
plain aureole. A diminutive female below wearing simple jewellery and a 
leaf-pattern wreath massages the small toe of its left foot. 

A small brass image of the deity also seated in rajalilasana on a lion 
throne (pi. 216) dates from about the same period. 29 All the attributes 
are preserved, thus providing the probable form of the axe lacking in the 
Utpala stone Ganesa as well as in the Pandrethan version, plate 104. Here 
too the ornamentation is simple comprising beaded bangles, armbands, 
necklace, anklets, garland and triple crescent diadem. The crescent leaves 
contain beaded flower-heads and a set of three beads projecting from the 
top of each. The serpentine thread and the garland fall further down the 
body, and the positioning of the lions, which look outward, is different 
from the stone example. The trunk is depicted in exactly the same man¬ 
ner as other Ganesa figures discussed. The image is enclosed by a plain 
prabka, partly broken off. 

Several new minor developments are seen during the reign of 
Samkaravarman (883-902), who succeeded Avantivarman following a 
short civil war. Together with his queen he commissioned the construc¬ 
tion of the Saivite temples of Samkaragaurisvara and Sugandhesvara at his 
court capital of Samkarapura, modern Patan. As previously noted, much 
of the building material for the new town was plundered from nearby 
Parihasapura. Since he spent the early part of his reign campaigning these 
buildings were probably not constructed before the last decade of the ninth 
century. Both structures are in ruins, and most of the relief sculpture is 
too abraded to provide information about the style. Only one hgural panel 
from the temple of Samkaragaurisvara, on the left wall of the entrance on 
the east, has survived in reasonable condition, though it has greatly dete¬ 
riorated since photographed by Cole in 1869. Our best evidence is therefore 
his photographic record (pi. 217). 30 In the arched niche at the top is Ganesa 
seated on a lion throne. He is of similar form to the two examples just dis¬ 
cussed, though squatter, and the heads of the lions are inert. 


29 Collection of the late Simon Digby, 8.8cm high. 

30 Cole 1869, photograph no. 31. The Ganesa image is now badly effaced and split across 
the middle, the left column has disappeared, and the lotus petals on the right column are 
further abraded. 
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Plate 216 


Brass seated Ganesa on lion throne—8.3cm high, third quarter ninth 
century, collection of the late Simon Digby. 
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Plate 217 Detail of left entrance wall of Sankaragaunsvara temple, Patan—late 
ninth century After Cole 1869: no. 31 ’68. 
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The standing figure below with attendants is completely defaced, and 
the only details that can be observed are the long pleated ribbons of the 
diadem, the end of a short scarf at the right hip, the thick garland falling to 
the ankles framing the legs, and the doubled-back end of the outer fold of 
the dhoti. However, the sway of the slim body, the inordinate length of the 
legs and placement of the feet are notable. Another noteworthy feature 
is the form of the lotus petals that make up the pair of framing pillars, in 
which the petals have a double-lobed shape. This effect is created by turn¬ 
ing up the tip of the petal, this forming a raised batwing pattern rim. Some 
of the vertical rows of lotus petals on a similar column framing the right 
side of a large niche on the north projection have the same treatment. 
It does not appear to have been employed at Avantisvamin amongst the 
many different pillar designs used in the decoration of the colonnade of 
the peristyle. The new form of lotus petal is increasingly seen in later Kash¬ 
mir bronze and stone sculpture, which Pal rightly ascribed to the tenth 
century or later. 31 Most likely the new form is inspired by Pala sculpture 
from Bihar, though it differs slightly from Pala work where only the lower 
rank is thus treated, the top row being plain. In the constricted double 
lotus petal pedestals of Kashmir bronzes, both ranks of petals are identi¬ 
cally treated with the same formula. The earliest recorded occurrence in 
stone in Bihar appears to be on the lotus pedestals of two Umamahesvara 
sculptures from Deo Barunark, in the Shahabad district, which Asher 
has dated in the early ninth century; 32 and in bronze, the lotus pedes¬ 
tal of the Balarama from Nalanda dating from the reign of Devapala in 
the second quarter of the ninth century. 33 Thereafter it is found on most 
Pala sculpture of the tenth century and later. Given the near synchrony, 
a Pala source would seem fairly certain, though the treatment is known 
in Chinese and Central Asia sculpture from as early as the fifth century. It 
should be noted that the new feature is employed in Kashmir alongside 
the plain petal form. 

Several fragments of fluted columns and capitals have survived in fair 
condition, still in situ, at the Sugandhesvara temple. A similar row of lotus 
petals to those found at Samkaragaurlsvara temple decorates the fluted 
capital of a column (pi. 218), demonstrating that the feature was much in 
vogue in this period. A contorted aerial yaksa (pi. 219) decorates each of 
the four curved limbs of one of two surviving cruciform capitals, which 


31 Cf. Pal 1975, pis. 25, 27, 37, 51, 52, 53, 54, 57, 62 and 63. 

32 Asher 1980, pis. 130 and 131. 

33 Huntington 1984, pi. 30. 
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Plate 218 Grey limestone fluted capital with row of lotus petals—late ninth 
century, Sugandhesvara temple, Patan. 


lies inside the ruins of the temple. The upraised hands support a rectangu¬ 
lar panel projecting from the upper moulding of each arm of the capital. 
The figures are a combination of the flying vidyadharas of the Pandre- 
than style and the seated yaksas of Parihasapura. However, here they are 
crowned with a three-leaf diadem, the central leaf triangular and the side 
leaves rounded, and have ear-pendants, beaded necklace and a corded 
vanamala. Each wears an open tunic with long curved lapels exposing 
the front of the chest. The short dhoti has a series of curved folds, and the 
pleated scarf covering the shoulders flares out at both sides. Their feet are 
heavily abraded, and it is uncertain whether they wore boots. 

The large aureole of a colossal Visnu image (pi. 220), one of the marvels 
of Kashmir bronze casting, found during Kaul’s excavations at Devsar in 
1930, belongs to the reign of Avantivarman or Samkaravarman. 34 It is cast 
in one piece, which must have required great skill and technical prow¬ 
ess, with the eyes extensively inlaid in silver. It gives some impression of 
the scale of many of the large metal images mentioned by Kalhana. The 
basic form is the same as that of the eighth century Buddhist aureole, 
plate 148. The outer part is in the form of a horseshoe arch with inner 


34 SPSM no. 2661,191 x 132cm. 
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Plate 219 Grey limestone aerial yaksa from a cruciform capital—45cm high, late 
ninth century, Sugandhesvara temple, Patan. 
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Plate 220 Bronze prabha with forms and avataras of Visnu—1.94m high, third 
or final quarter ninth century, Devsar, SPSM no. 2661. 
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trilobed arch, cut out with an oval window at the level of the head and a 
polygonal window at the level of the torso to reveal the rear of the missing 
seated or standing deity. There is a wide open-work band of meandering 
leafy and budding vine which forms fifteen roundels originally enclosing 
thirteen forms of Visnu—two are missing—and a pair of Nagarajas in the 
two lower roundels. Open lotus blossoms alternate with blue lotus sprays 
in the interstices. Both sides of the meandering vine band are beaded, and 
there is a wide flame outline and an inner band of twenty-three flower- 
heads, which continue the line of the outer arch. This has the same num¬ 
ber of flower-heads as the Buddhist aureole, but the significance of this 
number is puzzling since it is not known to be auspicious. Following the 
example of the Buddhist piece, the spandrels are occupied by a pair of 
divine chowrie bearers, each seated with one leg pendant, holding a fly- 
whisk in one hand, and proffering a ring wreath in the other. 

Crowning the frame is a pillared shrine with trefoil arch with amalaka 
and ribbons, above which is a crescent with upright motif. Within the 
shrine stands a seven-headed and ten-armed transcendental form of 
Visnu (pi. 221). Like the treatment of the other figures in the aureole, the 
ornamentation is simple with beaded necklace, plain bangles, flower- 
head armband, and herringbone design vanamata. The dhoti is worn in 



Plate 221 Seven-headed standing transcendental form of Visnu, detail from 

Devsar prabha. 
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the doublcd-back mode with a flap of folds on the left thigh, the open 
portion falling in a straight line to the ankles. The three-leaf triangular 
diadem is quite low to accommodate the three tiers of heads. The first 
rank of three heads is of the composite Vaikuntha form of Vasudeva 
head framed by Narasimha and Varaha heads, the fourth being that 
of the concealed Kapila. The next rank is of three identical crowned 
heads, the central one with silver inlaid urna. These may be the vyuha 
forms of the deity, Vasudeva, Aniruddha and Samkarsana, the rear con¬ 
cealed head being Pradyumna. At the apex is the horse head of Hayagriva. 
The principal four hands hold the usual attributes of Visnu, the lower two 
placed on the head of his ayudhapurusas, the other two holding lotus and 
conch. The next pair of hands holds an upright sword in the proper right 
and an upright khatvanga in the proper left. The next pair holds the ends 
of an animal skin (?) stretched behind the back. The uppermost two hold 
the sun and moon symbols. 

Both Goetz (1969: 81) and Bhan (1987: 388) miscounted the number of 
arms as eight, the former identifying the deity as Para-Vasudeva, the lat¬ 
ter as Hari-Hara Pitamaha. There is no exact textual prescription known 
of this form of deity, and the khatvanga is not normally associated with 
Visnu in the Pancaratra tradition of Kashmir. However, Alexis Sander¬ 
son has kindly pointed out a passage in the Satvatasamhita, 12.236C-237 
(ed. Vajra Vallabha Dwivedi, 1982) that partly explains the arrangement of 
heads, though it does not provide an explanation for the secondary rank 
of heads, nor of any of the deity’s attributes. This Pancaratrika scripture 
contains elaborate descriptions of the variants of the Saktisa/Saktyaman 
types of Visnu, in his form of Vaikuntha, including one in which a fifth 
face may be added above the standard four, and that this should be 
the face of Vagisa, a name which is made clear to refer to Hayagriva. It 
specifies that the variant is for self-realisation and is designed for medi¬ 
tators who are devoted to the Word-Brahma ( sabdabrahma ). Sanderson 
points out that the multi-headed Vaikuntha Visnu occupying the summit 
of the prabha expresses the idea that the Pancaratra’s teachings culmi¬ 
nate in a purely meditative cult that is Vedic in essence, and that this 
accords with the ideological stance of the Satvatasamhita, which sets in 
place a hierarchy of forms of worship in which the less Tantric is more 
elevated that the more Tantric. Sanderson also points out an interesting 
prescription of the fifth head found in the section devoted to iconomet- 
rics, Satvatasamhita 24.207: 

varahadamstram simhaksam tatha cipitanasikam \ 

videyam pahcamam vaktram pahcavaktrasya vai bibhoh \ \ 
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The fifth face of the five-faced Lord should be made to have the tusks of the 
boar, the Eyes of the lion, and the snub nose [of Kapila]. 

The Hayagriva head should thus combine features of the non-human 
heads, and indirectly this gives the only textual prescription of the stub 
nose of Kapila, a feature evident on all surviving images of the deity. 

Returning to the iconography of other figures on the prabha, the lower 
pair at the top both gesture towards the deity with the raised inner hand. 
That on the left has a billowing scarf behind its head (pi. 222), and is 
probably the wind god Vayu, who appears in similar guise though stand¬ 
ing, in Kusana coinage as Oado. The VDP (3.58.1) states that his garments 



Plate 222 Seated wind god Vayu, detail from Devsar prabha. 
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should be flowing with the wind. A standing figure with two attendants 
with a similar billowing scarf is known from Pahapur, Rajshahi district, 
Bengal, dated late seventh-early eighth century, and is tentatively iden¬ 
tified as Vayu by Huntington (1984, fig. 201). The figure on the right of 
the Devsar prabha holds the shaft of a standard similar to that held by 
a bronze Kumara noted above, but cannot be identified. 35 Both figures 
wear long boots and an open tunic like those of the aerial figures from 
Sugandhesvara temple. The two kneeling figures in anjalimudra framing 
the columns have an ascetic’s head-dress, and wear a robe in the open 
mode similar to that of the Buddha, that on the proper left finely pleated 
symmetrically, that on the proper right plain, but their identity is uncer¬ 
tain. Bhan thought the missing principal deity to be an enlarged version 
of Yogasana Visnu, and dated the ensemble in the eighth century while 
Goetz thought it to be the Buddha as the ninth incarnation of Visnu, and 
dated the work in the early tenth century. Neither attribution seems con¬ 
vincing. The image was clearly Visnu in some form, probably standing 
with attendants, and probably multi-headed with a Kapila reverse head. 

The iconography of the deities contained in the roundels of the aureole 
has already been discussed at length by Goetz (1969) and Bhan (1987), and 
drawing on their attributions, the most plausible summary forms of the 
deities represented may be listed as follows starting clockwise from the 
lower left: 

1. Nagaraja shown from the thighs upwards with serpent canopy com¬ 
posed of seven hoods. 

2. Sesasayi Visnu resting on the coils of the serpent Sesa with Brahma 
seated on a lotus above, the stem issuing from his navel. Bhan consid¬ 
ers the accompanying pair of figures, one grasping the lotus stalk, to 
be hostile and identifies them as Madhu and Kaitabha. 

3. Horse-headed as Hayagriva, six-armed holding the usual four attri¬ 
butes of Visnu, and sun and moon symbols. 

4. Visnu killing Madhu and Kaitabha. 

5. Three-headed Visnu with kneeling four-armed figure to left, Brahma, 
according to Bhan. 

6. Three-headed seated Visnu with kneeling attendant to right, Laksmi 
according to Bhan. 


35 Cf. Pal 1975, pi. 18. 
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7. Visnu as Bhuvaraha standing on the coils of the serpent Adisesa and 
raising up the goddess balanced on his left arm. 

8. Yogasana seated form of Visnu with attendant. 

9. Varaha killing Hiranyaksa. 

10. Narasimha killing Hiranyakasipu. 

11. Missing. 

12. Missing. Crude later replacement of indeterminate form. 

13. Visnu as Vamana with a kneeling figure of King Bali holding a libation 
pot, and his queen, whose hair is veiled. 

14. Visnu as Trivikrama striding over King Bali, the diminutive horse a 
reference to King Bali’s horse sacrifices. 

15. Nagaraja shown from the thighs upwards with serpent canopy with 
seven hoods. 

All of the deities are placed on a lotus disc with a single rank of down- 
turned plain petals, type B. In almost all cases, the transcendental Visnu 
excepted, whether standing or striding, the dhoti is tied in the doubled- 
back mode, a collection of curved folds forming on the upper left thigh 
and a panel of radiating folds on the right thigh, the loose end falling to 
the ankles with a plain or zigzag outline. This can be seen on the pair 
of standing Nagarajas (pi. 223), and on the striding form of the deity as 
Bhuvaraha (pi. 224). 36 Though the design of the garment is more coherent 
than that of many of the Utpala stone Visnu figures, it is not as finely 
detailed as a sculpture of this quality would be were it an example of 
the eighth century. However, it does demonstrate that the minutiae of 
the Karkota tradition were not altogether forgotten. The bulging abdo¬ 
men of many of the figures has the same deep cruciform depression noted 
on the Utpala period stone Visnu figures. In addition a crease across the 
waist is found on most of the figures, and sometimes another at the level 
of the pectoral muscles. The triangular crown of serrated outline of the 
Nagarajas, plate 223, is similar to those from Avantisvamin. The petals of 
the various lotus pedestals and the lotus medallions in the interstices and 
inner band are plain, and do not reflect the royal fashion of the two Saivite 
temples of Patan, and it is probable that the bronze prabha just pre-dates 
these monuments in around 880. 


36 This grouping is of iconographic interest since the serpent Sesa, upon whom Varaha 
strides, clearly holds the shaft of a mortar and plough in his outer hands with the same 
long shafts as those of the stone Samkarsana, to whom he is related. 
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Plate 223 Part-figure of standing Naga, detail from Devsar prabka. 
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Plate 224 Bhuvaraha striding on Sesa, detail from Devsar prabha. 
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Another notable piece of Utpala metal-work is the Bickford/Digby brass 
censer (pi. 225). 37 As mentioned above, it is of similar form to the plain 
censer held by the Patola Sahi king Nandivikramadityadeva in the Pritz- 
ker bronze with the same hinged spherical container for incense. Here 
the fluted bowl and hinged cover with its design of roundels formed of 
leafy meandering vine enclosing voluted tendrils is held aloft in the outer 
hands of a gandharva, who kneels on the left knee on the disc of a lotus 
with down-turned petals, which forms the foot of the censer. The right 
foot, now broken, stretched out behind and originally formed the handle. 
The inner hands are joined holding a bunch of flowers, while the arm- 
bands, the medallion of the beaded necklace and diadem are all formed 
of flowers, which are supplemented by the exuberant floral design of the 
vanamdla. A small flower-head appears above the ear behind which a 
long plait with trilobed hnial falls to the shoulders. Digby (rggr) plausibly 
identified the aerial figure as Puspadanta, the head of the Gandharvas. 
The sculpture is difficult to date with any precision. However, the beaded 
annular ear-rings are found on several sculptures in the Devsar aureoele 
including the two Nagarajas, while a very similar armband is found on the 
transendental Visnu. The rhizome design of the hinged cover is found at 
Avantisvamin and on the Devsar aureole, but was probably used exten¬ 
sively as a decorative device throughout the Utpala period. The facial fea¬ 
tures still retain some of the serenity of the Karkota period sculpture, and 
the eyes are still well-proportioned. A date in the second half of the ninth 
century would seem appropriate. 

Few stone sculptures can be confidently placed in the tenth century, 
and their scarcity must reflect the lack of patronage and economic aus¬ 
terity. There was a rapid decline in political and social order, which first 
began under Samkaravarman. He introduced crippling taxes in order to 
pay for his costly foreign expeditions, and it was he who first plundered 
the wealth of the temples. Amongst his many successors, who mostly had 
short reigns, Ksemagupta (g5o-g58) ordered the famous Jayendravihara 
founded by Pravarasena’s uncle to be burnt down, depriving his enemy, 
the Damara Samgrama of a safe haven. It was the monastery in which 
Xuanzang had earlier stayed, and had been the refuge of the deposed King 
Partha (go6-g2r). He removed the brass of its colossal bronze image of the 
Buddha from the monastery once he had burnt it to the ground, and gath¬ 
ering stones from dilapidated temples, he used these materials to build the 


37 BM no. 2011.3041.1,19.5cm high. 
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Plate 225 Bronze censer with hemispherical hinged cover—19.5cm high, second 
half of ninth century. British Museum no. 2on,3041.1 Brooke Sewell Permanent 
Fund & The Art Fund. Reproduced courtesy British Museum. 
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Ksemagaurisvara. 38 The importance of this famous image was noted in an 
earlier chapter. As Stein points out, the practise of using building material 
from earlier shrines for the construction of new monuments, so common 
in the Moslem period, had already begun in the Hindu-Buddhist period. 
Only a handful of new religious foundations were recorded by Kalhana 
before the decline was temporarily arrested by Queen Didda towards the 
end of the century. He records that she constructed sixty-four new foun¬ 
dations and restored many ruined buildings. 39 None of the former can 
now be identified. 

Several Buddhist bronze sculptures can be dated in the tenth century. 
The Cleveland Museum bronze standing Buddha (pi. 226) 40 has recently 
been dated to 998-1026 by Pal (2007: 96), though he had earlier (^75: roo) 
dated it ca. 900. A Tibetan inscription on the pedestal records that it was 
once in the personal collection of the royal monk Nagaraja of Gu-ge, whose 
name is associated with the Priyaruci bronze Buddha, and who is known 
to have died in ro23. He could not have acquired the image much before 
rooo, and the considerable wear to the face and chest of the bronze caused 
by ritual ablution must have occurred in Kashmir prior to this time since 
ritual bathing of an image forms no part of Tibetan religious practise. It 
is impossible to calculate the time this process took. Lack of comparable 
work further complicates the dating, but this is unlikely to be much later 
than the early part of the tenth century. The exaggerated sway of the body 
and the swelling left thigh are not dissimilar to those of the standing male 
figure on the entrance wall of Samkaragaurisvara temple illustrated on 
plate 214. It has very individual features in the sharply sloping shoulders 
and tall pointed usnlsa. The diaphanous robe is symmetrically pleated with 
wide triangular panels on both shoulders, the proper right side pleated, the 
opposite side with radiating ribs, the lowermost with undulating edge, the 
edges of the two sides falling from the left wrist outlined in long bands of 
alternating folds. The looped pleats are very shallow save for several promi¬ 
nent cords between the base of the ribcage and the crotch, the muscles 
of the abdomen showing through the material of the robe. 41 The pedestal 


38 Rt vi.172-3. 

39 Rt vi.306-307. 

40 Cleveland Museum no. 1966.30, 90.5cm high. 

41 Cf. Pal 1975, pi. 28, a standing bronze Buddha in the Seattle Art Museum, ca. early 
tenth century has similar heavily corded loop folds down the torso; and ibid. pi. 29, a 
bronze crowned Buddha in the Metropolitan Museum, dating from the late ninth or early 
tenth century also has the stylised feature of the stomach muscles showing through the 
garment. 
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Plate 226 Brass standing Buddha on rectangular pedestal—98.1cm high, early 
tenth century, The Cleveland Museum of Art, no. 1966.30. John L. Severance 
Fund. Photograph courtesy Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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combines a rectangular plinth with mouldings and a constricted lotus, the 
two ranks of petals unusually divided by a collar. 

A seated brass Buddha (pi. 227) probably belongs to the second half 
of the tenth century, and shows many signs of stylisation. 42 The deity is 
seated in vajraparyankasana, his hands in dharmacakramudra, and wears 
a robe in the closed mode pleated symmetrically in string folds on the 
chest, leaving the rest of the body plain. A double-corded collar is formed 
on the neck with the trace of a fold on the inner edges. The eyes are 
slightly staring, and the silver inlaid urna is of square form, which may 
not be original. The Buddha is seated on the disc of a lotus with a row 
of down-turned leaves each split into two lobes with a bat-wing border 
of the same form as those seen at the two temples of Samkaravarman in 
Patan. The open-work pedestal has a central seated yaksa supporting the 
beam above with one hand, framed by dwarf columns and pair of lions, 
their bodies twisted sideways, the Sarnath symbol—the Wheel of the Law 
flanked by a pair of deer—on the moulded plinth below, indicating that 
the subject is the Buddha’s first sermon. The plain trilobed aureole, the 
top part of which forms a nimbus has an outer band of engraved flame 
motifs, a stupa at the apex similar to that on the preceding bronze. This 
type of trilobed aureole is typical of the tenth/eleventh centuries and 
later, appearing on most Buddhist sculpture. 

Another silver inlaid brass sculpture of the Buddha (pi. 228) seated in 
vajraparyankasana on an open-work lion throne probably dates from the 
last quarter of the tenth century, or slightly later. 43 The left hand is low¬ 
ered holding the corner of the robe, while the right is in abhayamudra. 
The robe is symmetrically pleated, and a triangular collection of folds 
is formed on the left shoulder, though its edges are undecorated. The 
figure is placed on a flat cushion spread with a tasselled cover. The pair 
of lions below step outwards, their ears prominently pricked up. A com¬ 
pletely novel feature is the form of the throne, which is influenced by a 
Pala model. At either side is a rampant leogryph, heavily stylized, rearing 
on the protome of an elephant, the head of a makara above disgorg¬ 
ing jewels from its opened mouth. A pair of chowrie bearers appear as 
half-figures overlooking the lintel at either side, level with the head, 
corresponding to those on the Gilgit and Devsar aureoles as well as those 
on the small stone Buddhist relief, plate 170. Above them is a nimbus of 


42 Formerly in the Pan-Asian collection, 24.3cm high. 

43 Private collection, 14cm high. 
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Plate 227 Brass seated Buddha on open-work pedestal—24.3cm high, second 
half tenth century. Photo after von Schroeder 1981, pi. 19E. 

flame outline with a stupa at the apex. A line of beading runs up the 
inner side of the animals and around the Buddha’s head. This type of 
throne is commonplace in Pala art, which is almost certainly the source 
of the feature. 44 ft is curious that it is the only recorded example from 
Kashmir proper to have survived, since later it is very common in the 
wall paintings of Alchi and contiguous buildings in Ladakh. 


44 Cf. Shere 1961, pis. 29, and 34, the first bronze Balarama referred to in note 22 above. 
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Plate 228 Brass seated Buddha—14cm. high, final quarter ninth century, private 

collection. 
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A richly ornamented large-scale bronze group of a six-armed Manjusri 
with his peacock vahana (pi. 22g) probably dates from around the final 
quarter of the tenth century and early eleventh. 45 Its pristine condition 
suggests that it was never worshipped in Kashmir, but was commissioned 
directly from Gu-ge by a Tibetan patron. The figure stands on a pedestal 
formed of two opposed ranks of lotus petals, the lower one wider, set on 
a course of stylized rocks with a plain foot. The stance is similar to that 
of a Visnu. Though the proportions and modelling are weak, it is techni¬ 
cally a fine piece of casting. The upper left hand holds a book, the middle 
left hand the long stem of a puny lotus, and the lower left hand a fruit 
above the tail of the peacock. The upper right holds up a jewel, the middle 
hand an aksamala, and the lowered hand is in varadamudra. A notewor¬ 
thy feature is the manner in which the aksamala is held across the palm 
of the hand between the third finger and thumb, and then looped around 
the upper part of the wrist. This treatment is found on other examples 
of the late Utpala period. The modelling of the torso is particularly weak, 
and the natural creases on the figures of the Devasar prabha and from 
Avantisvamin and elsewhere in this period appear to have been inter¬ 
preted as plain bands of ornament around the waist and part of the chest. 
The pleating of the dhoti is elaborate, though lacking in function. Here 
it falls almost to the ankles of both legs, its surface patterned with small 
dotted circles, and its wide hem engraved with scrolling vine. A compa¬ 
rable treatment of the garment covering both legs is seen on a bronze 
Maitreya of similar date and style, which has other common features, 
including the collection of pleats of the dhoti and the same manner of 
holding the aksamala 46 The large four-leaf diadem of the Manjusri—the 
fourth leaf stands above the others at the back—is formed of large cres¬ 
cents enclosing small pattern radiating amorphous foliage around a cen¬ 
tral oval medallion, and is comparable to other examples in Utpala style. 
A rosette appears over the ear at either side and behind it a long plait of 
hair producing the prescribed tripartite form. The large ear ornaments 
are of flower-head form, there is a multiple set of necklaces, and the 
armbands are formed of a beaded half-medallion with beaded festoons. 
The long, narrow sinuous garland, which floats off the shoulders, is of 
herringbone pattern. 


45 Norton Simon Foundation no. F.78.27.S.A, 51.5cm high. 

46 See Pal 1975, pi. 97, where it was attributed to the North-West Himalayas, and dated 
in the tenth-eleventh century. The dhoti too falls to the ankles on both legs and the long, 
thin leaf-pattern garland and festooned armbands are of similar form. 
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Plate 229 Brass standing Manjusri with peacock—51cm high, final quarter 
tenth—early eleventh century, Norton Simon Foundation no. F.78.27.S.A. Photo¬ 
graph courtesy Norton Simon Foundation. 
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A brass sculpture of a standing four-armed Tara (pi. 230) also prob¬ 
ably dates from somewhere in the second half of the tenth century. 47 She 
stands on the disc of a lotus with a single row of downward pointing plain 
petals on a rectangular moulded pedestal, the weight on the right foot. The 
inner left hand is lowered holding the stem of a lotus blossoming at her 
shoulders, the outer hand holds a book. The inner right hand is lowered in 
varadamudra, while the outer one holds an aksamala. The garments com¬ 
prise a short tunic with pointed ends that clings to the tubular torso, its 
curved lower edge exposing the stomach, similar to that of the Gadanari, 
plate 203, and a long plain unpleated skirt that falls to the ankles. The sim¬ 
ple decoration comprises heavy bracelets, an inner beaded necklace and 
a longer one that loops between the breasts with a medallion with three 
small pendant beads, already identified as a prominent Utpala feature. A 
stiff scarf veils the hair, its irregular outline on the left of the head follow¬ 
ing the contours of the projecting rosette of the diadem and the annular 
ear ornament. The eyes are staring. There is a long beaded garland, which 
appears to merge with the scarf. Attached to the pedestal below, a female 
donor stands in a backward bent pose similar to that of a Gadanari figure 
from a Visnu and ayudhapurusas group, holding an offering in the raised 
right hand, a ring wreath in the lowered left. The donor’s dress is similar 
to that of the deity including the stiff veil. The flame-edged plain aureole 
incorporating a nimbus is of standard trilobed form. 

The silver inlaid brass group (pi. 231) dates from the end of the period, 
and provides valuable information on the state of production in Kashmir 
itself at a time when Kashmiri artists were in growing demand in West 
Tibet, and the style was undergoing change. 48 Though competent cast¬ 
ing, it is heavily stylized, and the modelling is not of the highest quality. 
The Sarada inscription on the pedestal records its dedication by a Kash¬ 
miri patron, Rajanaka Bhima, in the year 65 of the Laukika era, during 
the reign of Queen Didda, equivalent to 989 AD. 49 The principal figure is 
a six-armed Avalokitesvara, identifiedby Pal (1975:146) as Sugatisamdarsana 
Lokesvara, accompanied by diminutive seated figures of Tara and Bhrkuti. 
As Pal noted, a similar smaller bronze without attendants, but with crudely 
modelled kneeling donor, was formerly in the Pan-Asian collection. 50 
Another closely related bronze with attendant figures, probably dating 


47 Private collection, 28.6cm high. 

48 SPSM no. 2986, 25cm high. 

49 Deambi 1982, pp. 97-99. 

50 Cf. Pal 1975, pi. 50. 
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Plate 230 Brass standing Tara—26.8cm high, second half tenth century, private 

collection. 
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Plate 231 Brass group of Sugatisamdarsana Lokesvara and attendants—25cm 
high, dated equivalent of 989 AD, SPSM no. 2986. 
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from the mid-ninth century is in the musee Guimet, 51 in which a standing 
royal couple flank the pedestal, both in a bent backward pose, similar to, 
but less exaggerated than that of the female donor on the Tara sculpture 
just discussed. While both female deities wear a short tunic exposing the 
abdomen, the female donor wears a kameez, the flap at the front falling 
down the thighs. Yet another example with an elaborate plinth with lion 
and three deer, and a standing male donor, probably too of the mid-tenth 
century, was published by Tucci (1973: fig. 134). 

The Bodhisattva figure is seated in lalitasana on a small circular lotus 
disc with two opposing ranks of petals, each set of petals with an upturned 
end, creating a batwing effect with a single rather than double-lobed petal. 
This is set on a cylindrical pedestal of a type encountered almost three 
hundred years earlier on the Patola Sahi bronze Maitreya, plate 143, which 
was probably in use throughout the period. It is decorated with a complex 
pattern of interlocking lozenges overlaid by rings linked by figure-of-eight 
knots, which as before must derive from a central Asian textile design. 
The pedestal is very small in proportion to the deity, whose left foot rests 
on a low oval lotus footpad, which is found on other contemporary Bud¬ 
dhist bronzes. 52 The digits of the hands and feet are disproportionate too, 
and are inordinately long. The lower left hand holds the stem of a large 
full-blown lotus that blossoms above the left shoulder, its petals of the 
same form as those on the pedestal, the middle arm is missing, and the 
outer left hand holds the remains of a staff. The inner right hand is bro¬ 
ken off, the middle hand is in varadamudra, and the outer is raised hold¬ 
ing an aksamala. The simple ornamentation comprises beaded bangles, 
beaded armbands with scrollwork, a beaded belt, a prominent beaded 
necklace encased in silver foil, a rare use of this technique, and promi¬ 
nent ear ornaments formed of full-blown lotuses. The bulging stomach 
muscles are marked by a deep cruciform depression. A thick yajnopavlta 
falls to just above the belt, and a narrow dot patterned band crosses the 
chest diagonally, a detail taken from Pala sculpture, where it is normally 
wider. 53 The folds of the dhoti are rendered atypically in a fashion more 
of Swat than of Kashmir in a close pattern of string folds that curve over 
the thighs on both legs with a vestigial collection of looped folds on the 
left groin and a few pleats falling from the belt behind the lowered ankle 


51 See Pal 2007, pi. 101, dated about 1000. 34.5cm high. 

52 Cf. Pal 1975, pis. 43, 49 and 50; and von Schroeder, pis. 20A, 21A and 21B. 

53 Shere 1961, pis. 15-20, 22, 24 and 25. 
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almost spilling over the lotus seat, the latter treatment seen on two other 
contemporary examples with a similar type of pedestal. 54 Another feature 
derived from Pala bronze sculpture is the manner in which the narrow 
ribbon-like corner of the dhoti is looped over the belt behind. The gar¬ 
ment is completely plain on the reverse. The skin of a small krsnamrga 
covers the left shoulder. The head is disproportionately large, and the 
facial features heavy. The pupils of the wide slitted eyes are indicated by 
incised half-circles. The hair is tied in a high topknot of tripartite form, 
earlier seen on the Kapila heads from Avantisvamin temple, in front of 
which is the seated Tathagata Amitabha. The ribbed lower part of the jata 
has a heavily stylised window treatment. Here the panel is conical, the 
lower portion formed of two opposing volutes, one turning clockwise, the 
other anti-clockwise. Part of the broad plain band of the halo remains, on 
which an outer flame rim can be seen. 

The two female attendants are both seated in a hunched position 
on a lotus disc with single rank of downturned petals with their ankles 
crossed. The petals have the same treatment as those on the lotus seat 
of the central deity, and on the lotus held at his shoulder. Each holds a 
long-stemmed lotus in the left hand, and gestures towards the deity with 
the right. Both wear a short tunic, whose lower edge is curved upwards, 
exposing the abdomen at the front and the lower back behind, in a form 
little changed from Avantisvamin. The bulging abdomen muscles have a 
cruciform depression and the waistline is creased, two other features that 
remain more or less the same. Their hair is gathered in a bun at one side, 
and the diadem consists of a central leaf-pattern and beaded triangular 
leaf and small crescent side leaves enclosing flower-heads. The triangular 
leaves closely resemble those of Kamadeva’s consorts on the two relief 
sculptures at Avantisvamin temple. The facial features are heavy; the 
Bhrkuti head has a third eye. Each head is framed by a plain banded halo. 
The composition is set on a rectangular moulded pedestal with projecting 
central section. 

Another datable Buddhist bronze sculpture from Kashmir is the life- 
sized standing figure of Avalokitesvara (pi. 232), commissioned by Rin- 
chen bZang-po in honour of his deceased father in 998, still installed 
in the Go-khar lha-kang in Khatse, West Tibet, where it was originally 
dedicated. 55 The name of the artist, Bhidhaka, is noted in the Lama’s 
biography. Like the previous sculpture it is heavily stylised, the limbs are 


54 Cf. Pal 1975, pis. 43 and 50. 

55 Photo courtesy Thomas J. Pritzker. 
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Plate 232 Brass standing Avalokitesvara—1.29m high, 998, the artist Bhidhaka, 
installed Go-khar lha-kang, Khatse, West Tibet. Photograph courtesy of Thomas 

J. Pritzker. 
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disproportionately long, and tubular in the case of the pendant left arm 
and neck. The latter is too long and tends to separate the slightly over¬ 
sized head too far from the body. However, many of the details such as 
the rich patterning of the textile design of the dhoti, heavily inlaid in silver 
and copper, and the treatment of the edges in an alternating fold are very 
skillfully handled. The figure is positioned in a pronounced contrapposto, 
its gentle rhythm complemented by the sway of the floral garland, and 
has a slim and youthful body. A strong feature here that is seen on several 
of the bronze standing figures from West Tibet of Kashmirian influence 
is the form of the animal skin, whose head falls down the left shoulder 
forming a sharply angled triangle, its feet tied in a double knot just below 
the chest. 56 Another change can be observed in the tall pointed triangu¬ 
lar three-leaf diadem placed higher up on the head, containing abstract 
forms rather than distinct floral or foliate motifs, and tied at the sides with 
weakly rendered narrow ribbons. Whereas the lotus held by the ManjusrI, 
plate 226, was meanly proportioned, here it is overblown, the petals multi¬ 
layered. Another exaggerated feature is the form of the leafy off-shoots 
of the undulating stem held in the lowered left hand. The bulging stom¬ 
ach muscles have the usual cruciform depression. The lower garment 
is supported by a fine double-beaded girdle and a corded belt knotted 
in the middle of the waistband, its ends twisted to the side. The corded 
yajhopavtta falls just above the girdle. This combination too is a standard 
feature of standing Bodhisattva figures from West Tibet of Kashmirian 
influence, though the thread is often beaded, including that of the V&A 
example mentioned in note 56. The finer details of the face and crown are 
concealed beneath layers of cold gilding and pigment, so no comparisons 
are possible here. The hair falls in long corkscrew plaits to the shoulders, 
and the ear ornaments are elaborate pendants. It is interesting to note 
that even at the end of the tenth century there were still artists to be 
found in Kashmir who could produce high quality work in the style, and 
who could reproduce complex designs, though many must have already 
migrated to Gu-ge. 


56 Cf. von Schroeder 2001, 31A and 46A. See Heller for another similar Avalokitesvara, 
four-armed in this case, at Khamru monastery in Kinnaur. Here the animal skin is not tied 
across the chest, nor is there elaborate inlay on the dhoti. The Tibetan inscription records 
that the bronze was consecrated by Pandita VIryabhadra, whose name is associated with 
Rin chen bZang-po. She proposes a date of 1025-50, which seems very likely given the fur¬ 
ther stylisation in modelling and ornamentation. Another bronze of Avalokitesvara in this 
style in the V&A, no. 1978.26 has the same arrangement with the animal skin. 
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More stylisation can be seen in the grey chlorite stela of a four-headed 
Visnu Garudasana group (pi. 233) with Visnu astride Garuda, of a type often 
encountered in late Kashmirian stone and bronze sculpture. 57 Most of its 
features can still be traced to Avantisvamin with slight modification, but 
subtle changes can be observed. The torso is weakly defined, and creases 
appear at the waist and along the pectoral muscles. The medallion of the 
double-beaded necklace still has three small pendants. The lozenge-shaped 
srlvatsa is enlarged and outlined in beading, as are the oval flower-head ear 
ornaments, the bangles and armbands. The weak facial features, especially 
the small mouth with thin lips, convey little expression, and the eyes are 
flattened and staring. The tilaka is of tear-drop form, repeated as the central 
element of the flower-head medallions which decorate each of the three 
crescents of the diadem. A row of corkscrew curls still line the brow. The 
lotus projecting from the top of his head has plain petals. The animal heads 
are little changed. The Kapila head is fanged, the eyes are flattened and two 
knobs appear at the base of the nose with prominent curved eyebrows, 
and there are two short tufts above the ears. The hair is of tripartite form 
with a narrow conical window with a pair of volutes like the Didda period 
bronze just discussed. A plain broad banded halo frames the heads. Visnu 
holds a gada in the raised outer right hand and a cakra in the upper left, 
the inner left hand, now broken off, would have held a conch, while the 
right holds the stem of a lotus blossoming at the shoulder. The split petals 
with batwing border are of the same form as those from Samkaragaurisvara 
temple at Patan. This pattern is repeated on the lotus pedestal on which 
Garuda is placed with the addition of three short filaments at the top of 
each leaf, a new feature that first appears around this time. 

The four-handed Garuda, part-avian and part-anthropomorphic, perches 
with its inner hands in anjalimudra. The outer hands support the feet of 
the deity, ft wears beaded bangles and necklace, and beaded annular ear 
ornaments. Its hair is held in an imbricated leaf-pattern fillet, of similar 
form to the vanamala worn by Visnu, and like the deity, it has a short 
fringe of corkscrew curls along its brow. The face has a large curved beak¬ 
like nose. A pair of prominent tail feathers droop down at either side to its 
clawed feet, while shorter feathers fan out at the sides, upon which four 
crudely carved diminutive females are seated on lotuses, who may be his 
wives, each holding a mace and aksamala in their two hands. A bearded 
male and a female, probably the donors, also crudely carved, are seated at 


57 SPSM no. 3080, 73cm high. 
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Plate 233 Grey chlorite seated Visnu Garudasana group—73cm high, first half 
eleventh century, SPSM no. 3080. 
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either side of the lotus below. The sculpture dates from the very end of our 
period or from sometime in the first half of the eleventh century. 

A bronze example of the same subject of similar period has recently 
come to light in Kashmir, and was recently published for the first time. 58 
Amongst the minor differences, the Garuda holds a pot rather than folded 
hands, and there are no donor figures. Another bronze of the same type 
and date is in the Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj Vastu Sangrahalaya, Mum¬ 
bai, in which Garuda also holds a vase. 59 Another similar image with a 
single-headed Visnu and only two seated females was photographed by the 
Archaeological Survey at the Bulbul Lanker Mohalla in Kashmir. 60 Another, 
with a four-headed Visnu accompanied by Laksmi seated on his left knee, 
and without the four diminutive females, is in the Los Angeles County 
Museum. 61 In that example the Garuda stands with hands in anjalimudra. 
The heads of Visnu too are framed by a plain open halo. The torso is also 
very weak and creased at the level of the thin waist and the pectoral mus¬ 
cles. Another degenerate feature, seen too on other later sculptures, is the 
form of the crescents of the diadem whose inner concave edge is peaked 
in the centre. A greatly exaggerated feature, whose original meaning may 
have been lost to the sculptor, is the pair of tuffs of hair at the side of the 
Kapila head, which have the appearance of curved scythe blades. 

The stylised treatment and weak facial and physical features of many 
of these later sculptures demonstrates that the style was beginning to 
fade. Significantly, there was no influence in the tenth century from 
the flourishing art of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, whose territorial base was 
western India. 

Their conquest of the western foothills of the Himalayas resulted in 
the rapid penetration of the Pratihara style there, which was part of a 
general artistic movement in the early medieval period in the central and 
western provinces of north India. The lack of responsiveness to these new 
currents in mainstream north Indian art reflects the kingdom’s increasing 
isolation at this time, and this led to stagnation in Kashmir itself since 
in the past it had been continuously reinvigorated by contact with new 
stylistic external developments. Though the style was condemned to a 
dead-end in Kashmir itself, its influence on adjacent hill states lingered 


58 Pal 2007, fig. 42, 23cm high, Department of Archives, Archaeology, Museums and 
Antiquities. J&K. 

59 Pal 1975, pis. 12a, b. 

60 ASIPAL Kash. no. 1011/91. Also illustrated by Malla, 1996, fig. 9. 

61 Pal 1988, pi. 23. 
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on for many centuries. However, its main legacy was its primary influence 
on the new Western Himalayan style of Gu-ge. 


The Influence of the Utpala Style 

The influence of the Karkota Style on the art of the neighbouring hill state 
of Chamba has already been noted. However, the influence of the Utpala 
style is much more noticeable. A Kashmirian hand is very evident in the 
large bronze four-headed Vaikuntha Visnu, under worship in the Hari Rai 
temple in Chamba town, though the form of some of its jewellery still 
follows local fashion. 62 The eyelids and eyebrows have been crudely reset 
in silver inlay in recent times, which has tarnished giving the appearance 
of a mask. The dhoti is tied in an identical fashion to that of examples of 
the Utpala period with a wide pleated flap of folds falling down the left 
thigh, the edge of the open fold falling between the legs crudely outlined 
in alternating folds. Apart from minor differences in ornamentation, and 
the unusual beaded yajhopavlta, the most conspicuous difference is in the 
form of the tall three-leaf triangular diadem, each leaf with sharply defined 
beaded edge containing amorphous motifs around a small lozenge con¬ 
tained in a crescent set on a rectangle, a double-beaded fillet below. The 
other is the towering coiffure formed of rows of short cork-screw curls 
with projecting flowering lotus with plain petals at its apex. The form of 
the ayudhapurusas closely follows the Utpala form, and both Prthivi and 
Gadanari have the typical second necklace looping between the breasts 
and a short diaphanous tunic that exposes the muscles of the abdomen. 
The sculpture must date from the second half of the ninth century. 

Following a period of Pratihara influence in the tenth century, 63 the for¬ 
mer Kashmirian influence again became dominant. An inscribed sculpture 
from the hamlet of Himgiri features an eight-armed Durga mounted in a 
chariot, 64 which is of similar form to that of the Tengpura example and the 
recently published bronze, and is unlikely to have been influenced from 
any other source. A charioteer is seated in a niche along the balustrade, 
and two lions who draw the vehicle attack the buffalo below. The pair of 
demons Sumbha and Nisumbha are also depicted, held by one hand or 


62 Gorakshakar 1971, figs. 38-42. 

63 Cf. Pal 1975, pi. 85, a large bronze group of standing Siva and Parvatl, which best 
exemplifies this influence. 

64 Vogel 1911, pi. 13. 
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impaled on the trident. Vogel dated it in the ninth or tenth century on the 
evidence of the script. The Kashmirian influence is evident in many of the 
sculptures in the Buri Ram Singh Museum, especially those of Visnu, and 
in many sculptures in worship in temples in Chamba town. 

A fragmentary black stone four-headed Vaikuntha Visnu, now stored in 
a shed adjoining the site of Kiramchi, near Udhampur in the Jammu dis¬ 
trict, is of identical style to that of the Visnu sculptures from Avantisvamin 
temple, and must be a product of the same atelier. 65 This is particularly 
noticeable in the crescent leaves of the main diadem and its beaded fillet, 
the triangular diadem of the animal heads, the form of the head-dress of 
the reverse Kapila head, the necklace with its three small bead pendants, 
and the tripIe-stranded yajhopavlta. The present site comprises a complex 
of five sikhara type temples in the medieval style of north India of the 
eleventh or twelfth century. The Visnu sculpture was probably brought 
there earlier, before the present buildings were erected. A strong late 
Kashmirian influence is evident in much of the medieval art and archi¬ 
tecture of Basohli and Ramnagar in the Kangra district, which was docu¬ 
mented by Kak (1935). Several related stone fragments from Gurnal, near 
Basohli, which he earlier saw there at the site of a later temple, are now 
in the Dogra Art Gallery, Jammu. 66 

The Buddhist rock-carvings of Ladakh show a strong Kashmirian influ¬ 
ence. Many of these were illustrated and discussed by Snellgrove and Sko- 
rupski, who dated them between the seventh and the tenth centuries. 67 
Most of the features of the colossal four-armed standing Maitreya at Mul- 
bek are of Kashmirian influence. He stands in a slightly flexed pose on 
the disc of a multi-petalled lotus. The inner fold of the dhoti is looped on 
the left thigh and a pleated flap flares down the right. However, the gar¬ 
ment falls to the ankles on both legs, in the manner of the Norton Simon 
ManjusrI, the predominant treatment in this area. A long tubular garland 
falls almost to the feet. The yajhopavlta, which is double-stranded, falls 
below the level of the double-beaded belt, similar to the Bhidhaka bronze. 
There is no diadem, but the hair is divided into two looped segments, and 


65 Ohri 1991, pis. 5.49 and 5.50. 

66 Kak 1935, pi. 3, a Bhairava, and a Gadanarl from a Visnu group. 

67 Snellgrove and Skorupski 1980, p. 9. It is unlikely that any of the sculptures are much 
earlier than the mid-ninth century. The better-known images in Ladakh are the rock-cut 
Maitreya at Mulbek (1977: pi. 4), the fragmentary rock-carvings at Dras (1977: pi. 3); in 
Zanskar, the rock-cut relief group at Bya-ma Khumbu, near the village of Sanku (1980: 
pi. 2), and the colossal rock-cut Maitreya at Kartse (1980: pi. 7), in the Suru valley. 
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long corkscrew plaits fall down the shoulders. The bangles and armbands 
are beaded, the latter with three small beaded pendants, which are a com¬ 
mon feature in the sculpture of Gu-ge at this time. The ear ornaments are 
of annular form. The various features suggest a date in the second half of 
the tenth century. Of similar type and date is another colossal rock-cut 
figure of Maitreya from Kartse in the Suru Valley. Here too the dhoti falls 
to both ankles, though there is a series of concentric loops on the left 
thigh, and the flap on the right is longer. The ear ornaments are also of 
annular form, and the diadem is formed of three linked triangular leaves 
with rosettes above the ears where it is tied. The beaded arm-bands have a 
single beaded pendant, similar to that of those of the Bodhisattva of plate 
224. Though the inner right hand is contorted, the manner of holding the 
aksamala resembles that of the Norton Simon Manjusri, plate 226. 

The greatest influence of the late Kashmirian artistic tradition was on 
the Buddhist art of the newly established monasteries of West Tibet, in the 
contiguous border territories of sPu-hrangs-Gu-ge, comprising present-day 
Lahoul, Spiti and Kinnaur in India and the region of Ngari prefecture to the 
east in western Tibet. In the second half of the tenth century this region 
fell under the sway of Buddhist kings, descendants of the earlier central 
Tibetan kingdom, which collapsed following the assassination of its last 
king, Glang-dar-ma in 842 and the ensuing civil war of 866. They played 
a vital role in the second stage of the propagation of Buddhism in Tibet, 
which Tibetan sources refer to as the ‘second advancement.’ Rin-chen 
bZang-po (958-1055), the Great Translator, mentioned above in connec¬ 
tion with his gift of a sculpture in honour of his father, made an important 
contribution to this process. He spent a total of seventeen years in eastern 
India and Kashmir studying and translating Buddhist scriptures. Either indi¬ 
vidually, or together with his patron the Lama Ye-shes-’od (947-1024), the 
former King Khor-re, who had renounced his throne, he is reputed to have 
founded 108 monasteries throughout the region. Regardless of whether this 
auspicious figure was achieved, there was clearly a great demand for artists 
to decorate the interiors of these buildings with murals, and bronze and 
clay images, and this resulted in a regeneration of Kashmirian art. His biog¬ 
raphy enumerates his personal founding of three prominent and twenty- 
one smaller monasteries. 68 Of these, only the now ruined monastery of 


68 Ibid., pp. 83-116 for the Tibetan text and translation of his biography. Snellgrove 
notes that a possible corruption in the text may have resulted in the exclusion of the 
monastery of Sum-da amongst the prominent institutions which he founded. The list of 
twenty-one smaller monasteries only partly corresponds to those of another list of seven¬ 
teen noted by Franke, in his foreword to Shuttleworth’s publication (1929) on the Lha-lung 
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Nyar-ma in Mar-yul, and the monasteries of mTho-gling and Ta-pho can 
be identified, the latter situated in Spiti. The same source mentions that 
he was responsible for bringing thirty-two artists from Kashmir to work 
on the monasteries of Western Tibet. These artists, working with others 
trained in the earlier central Tibetan tradition, as well as Pala artists, cre¬ 
ated a new composite style, that Pal described as the Khache-Tibetan or 
Kashmiri-Tibetan style, whose principal features derive from Utpala art. 
The enormous cost of this remarkable expansion was probably financed 
by the rich deposits of gold found in the territory, which is noted in later 
sources, as suggested by David Pritzker in a recent talk in Oxford. 

This style had developed by the year ro42, if not before, the year of 
the completion of the renovation of the du-khang or assembly hall of Ta- 
pho with its distinctive wall paintings and polychrome clay images, 69 and 
coincidentally the date of the arrival of the great Tantric teacher Atisa in 
the kingdom. An inscription, which was first noticed by Francke (rgoy: /p), 
records that the work was ordered by Byang-chub-'Od, forty-six years after 
the foundation of the building by his grandfather, Ye-shes-'Od. Like most 
of the early temples in Khache-Tibetan style, the main religious theme 
portrayed in the paintings and sculpture is of Sarvavid Vairocana. A fea¬ 
ture of Ta-pho, seen too in the Lha-lung temple in Spiti, 70 is the large-scale 
sculptural representation of Vairocana as four separate addorsed figures. 
The organization of the paintings and sculpture of the du-khang in Ta-pho 
as a Vajradhatumandala with Vairocana as its central deity is discussed in 
detail by Handa ^994: ro2-ro4). 

Amongst the salient features of the new style that derive from Kashmir, 
considering both the wall paintings and the painted terracotta images 
that closely complement each other, the most noticeable are the highly 
schematised facial features with small rounded chin, compact mouth 
with pursing lips, long straight nose, and wide narrow staring lozenge or 
almond-shaped eyes. The form of the jewellery too is closely based on a 
Kashmirian model, especially the triangular or crescent-shaped three or 
five leaf diadem placed high on the head tied with long narrow ribbons 
falling straight to the shoulders. In addition to this the torso is lumpy and 
creased around the waist and below the pectoral muscles like the Utpala 
type. In the case of a garland, it follows the form of that on the Norton 


temple in Spiti. This was extracted from a translation of the biography by his colleague 
Joseph Gergan. This discrepancy is not mentioned by Snellgrove. 

69 Many examples were illustrated by Francke 1907, Tucci 1935, Pritzker 1989, and 
Handa 1994. 

70 Shuttleworth 1929, pl.f. 
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Simon Manjusri, narrow and sinuous, weaving around the arms and feet. 
At Ta-pho most of the surviving images are seated rather than standing, 
and the dhoti is elaborately folded below the legs as it spills over the disc 
of the lotus. The garments are painted with a rich textile design, replicated 
in silver and copper on the Bhidhaka bronze of 998 and on other standing 
contemporary and later images of this style in Tibetan monasteries or pri¬ 
vate collections. Most of the Ta-pho figures have a huge Pala inspired halo 
of flame outline with the addition of radiating squiggles. While some of 
the painted Buddha figures have a robe with a triangular panel of folds on 
the left shoulder, this trademark Kashmirian convention is not exclusively 
followed. A feature so far unrecorded in Kashmir is the manner of draping 
part of the robe over the exposed right shoulder when the garment is worn 
in the open mode (T. Pritzker 1989: fig. 15). This feature, common in early 
Chinese art, must have been contributed by a non-Kashmiri artist influ¬ 
enced by that style. The extensive use of shading, characteristic of this 
school, does not seem to have been a Kashmirian feature judging by the 
only painting recorded from there, the wood book cover noted in chapter 
one that dates from the ninth or tenth century, and the inspiration of this 
technique must be looked for elsewhere. It can be concluded that many 
diverse hands were involved in producing this composite style. The major 
renovation of 1042 resulted in most of the original decoration being lost. 
However, two heavily fragmented paintings of the Buddha may survive 
from the foundation of the building in 996, one from the sGo khang and 
another in the ambulatory, the former wearing a robe in the open mode, 
the other in closed mode, which were published by Klingburg-Salter. 71 ft 
is not possible to verify the style of these paintings, though they should be 
of late Utpala influence. The only information they supply is that the artist 
did not use the later technique of heavy shading, which is also noted by 
Klimburg-Salter. This technique must have developed in the first or early 
second quarter of the eleventh century. 

Thus the Kashmirian style was invigorated and continued to flour¬ 
ish in the general area despite political vicissitudes. It was the predomi¬ 
nant influence on the style of the well-preserved wall paintings of Alchi, 
Mangyu and Som-da in Ladakh between the eleventh and the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, which can be seen as a lasting tribute to the lost tradition of painting 
in Kashmir itself. 


71 Klimburg-Salter 1996, figs. 14 and 15. 
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KASHMIRIAN LITERARY EVIDENCE FOR MULTI-HEADED 
SIVA IMAGES 


No exact textual prescription is listed for the Fattehgarh deity in the 
Pratimalaksana section of the Visnudharmottarapurana , 1 although there 
are references to the five faces of Siva in three separate chapters. In chap¬ 
ter 44, the five-headed form is referred to as Mahadeva or Mahesvara, in 
chapter 48 as Mahadeva, and in chapter 83 again as Mahesvara. In chap¬ 
ter 48, the five faces are briefly described and correlated with the five 
cosmic elements in ascending natural order as those of Sadyojata (Earth), 
Vamadeva (Water), Aghora (Fire), Tatpurusa (Air) and isana (Ether), the 
last being at the top. They are then listed again with a different set of 
names and their directions, their corresponding elements and cogni¬ 
zances as those of Mahadeva (East, Earth), Bhairava (South, Fire), Nandi- 
vaktra (West, Air), Umavaktra (North, Water). The fifth face is of Sadasiva 
(Ether). This description is less abstract than the other and seems more 
appropriate to a caturmukhalihga or pancamukhaUriga image. When the 
elements in these two schemes are compared, there is an apparent error 
since according to the second prescription, the Sadyojata head faces east, 
whereas it should face west according to orthodox Saiva tradition. How¬ 
ever, the first scheme reproduces the standard Agamic hierarchy of the 
five Brahmas, where Sadyojata is equated with Earth. This equation is 
stated unambiguously in the Sardhatrisati- KaLottaragama (22.12-13!)): 

sadyas tu prthivljneyo vamo hy apah praklrtitah / 
aghoras teja ity ukto vdyus tatpurusah smrtah // 
akasas tu bhaved Isah svayam devo mahesvarah / 

Know that Sadya [i.e. Sadyojata] is Earth. Varna [i.e. Vamadeva] is said to be 
water. Aghora is called Fire. Tatpurusa is known as Air. As for Ether, that is 
Isa [i.e. Isana], Lord Mahesvara himself. 

The error must he in the redactor assuming the order of the second 
scheme to be iconographical, and unaware that the description did not 


1 This is the most comprehensive surviving iconographical text from the region, which 
was probably redacted in Kashmir or the North-West as early as the fifth or sixth century, 
though parts of it may date from the end of the Karkota period. 
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start from the central face, but from the lowest element. Therefore, the 
elements of Mahadeva and Nandivaktra should be interchanged. Other 
passages in the VDP state that the faces are placid with the exception of 
the fierce Bhairava face, and that the Umavaktra face should be of Parvati, 
a description that fits the three obverse heads of the two Kashmirian 
stone sculptures. Chapters 44 and 48 state that the faces have three eyes 
with the exception of the north or Vamadeva face, but in the present case 
the north or Uma face also has a third eye. Finally, in chapter 83, as part 
of the prescription of a Visvarupa image, there is another reference to 
Mahesvara in which it is stated that his faces, devoid of the Isana face, 
should be placed over the four faces of Visnu. 

While there is no prescription in the VDP for an addorsed multi-headed 
Siva, unsurprising given that it is a Vaisnava text, there is other Kashmirian 
literary evidence for such an image that supports Bhattacarya’s identi¬ 
fication. The sources are Puranic materials glorifying local sacred sites, 
which are contained in the Nandiksetramakatyma from the Sarvavatara 
(Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Stein Or. e. 2 [v]); the Haracaritacintamani 
of Rajanaka Jayadratha; and the Nllamatapurana. The first of these set of 
verses has recently been published and translated by Sanderson (2004:274, 
fn. 100). Their context is the origin of the form of Siva Bhutesvara/ 
Nandisvara whose residence is on the mountain spur which falls towards 
the south-east from Mount Haramukh, and which preserves the Kashmiri 
name Buthiser, i.e. Bhutesvara, and at Nandiksetra, the high alpine valley 
that lies at the foot of the eastern glaciers of Haramukh, following the 
penance performed there in the Nund Kol lake by Nandin, born the son 
of Silada, in honour of Siva. This is the ancient Kalodaka, Uttaramanasa or 
Nandikunda lake, which lies immediately below Gangabal lake. Nandin’s 
penance consisted of immersion in the lake water, fasting, and the endless 
recitation of the names of Rudra. We learn from these sources that as a 
reward for his penance he was allowed to be united for eternity with Siva 
in the form of a single image. The deity [Siva] Bhutesvara was worshipped 
in a temple adjoining that of [Siva] Jyesthesvara at the complex of temple 
buildings near the spring of Naranag, the ancient Sodara spring, near the 
village of Vangath, in the valley below. The ruins of these temples, which 
are arranged in two groups—six in the western group and eleven in the 
eastern one—were first noted by Cowie (1866). The holy site was of con¬ 
siderable importance in ancient Kashmirian history, and was patronised 
by many of its kings. From the frequent references in the Rajatarahginl to 
Bhutesvara and Nandiksetra, especially in the later books, it is clear that 
the two terms were interchangeable, and that the sacred area extended 
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from the high alpine valley adjoining the lake to the more readily accessible 
complex of temples below. By Stein’s time, the significance of the temples 
was forgotten, and they were completely ignored by pilgrims undertaking 
the annual Gaiigabal yatra. The sources do not provide an explanation for 
the small figures in the head-dress of the Fattehgarh image, though Bhat- 
tacarya’s speculation is probably justified. 


1. The Nandiksetramakatyma describes Nandin’s penance and subse¬ 
quent reward: 


sarvanandimahakala- 
devlvadanamanditam / 
bhiitesvaram bhutapatim 
drstva martyo vimucyate //165 


Mortals are liberated by beholding 
Bhutesvara, the Lord of Creatures, adorned 
with his faces of Sarva (= Siva), Nandin, 
Mahakala and the Goddess. 


pastime vadane vlra 
mama vatsyasi yatsahe / 
bhutesvarah sarvabhutah 
sutirthantargato vibhuh 11 166 


I allow, 0 hero, that you should reside 
in my face at the rear. 

Bhutesvara [though he] is all things, 
resides within [this holy place] Sutlrtha. 


srlkanthah purvavadane 
mahakalo ’tha daksine / 
pastime nandirudras tu 
devl saumye pratisthita //167 


Srikantha (= Siva) is established in his 
east-facing face, Mahakala in the south-facing 
Nandirudra in the west-facing [at the rear], 
and the Goddess in the north-facing. 


bhutesvarasya devasya 
nandiksetramahaphalam / 

drsyante vadanesv ete 
devmandimahasivah //168 


in the faces of the god Bhutesvara 

one beholds as the great reward of the 

Nandiksetra 

these (four), the Goddess, 

Nandin, Mahafkala] and Siva. 


2. Haracaritacintamani (Kd.vyamd.Ld ed.) 4.84C-85, where Nandin asks 
Siva for the reward of his penance in the Uttaramanasa lake below Mount 
Haramukh. 


manmdmsavardhitas caml 
ye matsyak sarasi sthitah // 84 
te 'pi bhutagana deva 
bkuyasur bhavadajnaya / 
bhutesvarabhidkanena 
tesam ca syam aham patili // 85 


0 lord, may the fishes in the lake which 
were nourished by my flesh become 
hordes of Bhutas at your command; and 
may 1 become their master with the name 
Bhutesvara (‘Lord of Bhutas’) 


3. Ndamatapurana (ed. K. de Vreese) 

asmadyojanamatrena 0 [Nandin,] the best among my Ganas, I 

purve bhage ganottama / shall become Bhutesvara Siva and dwell 
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tvaya sardham nivatsyami 
bhutva bhutesvaro harah // 1108 

with you in the eastern part [of a single 
idol] only on eyojana from here. 

jyesthesvarasamipe tu 
vasistho 'pi mahayasah // 
sarvair devaganaih sardham 
cakre bhutesvaram haram / 
tasyaiva pascimam murtim 

And Vasistha, of great fame, established 
Bhutesvara Siva with all the many gods 
in the vicinity of Jyesthesvara and then 
established Nandin as his western form. 


sa cakaratha nandinam // 1119C-1120 

I am indebted to Prof. Alexis Sanderson for bringing these three passages 
to my attention. The edition of the first and the translation of all three are 
his, and they are reproduced here with his permission. 
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